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N introducing Bishop Baker to our 

readers, we have to regret that he 
loses some of his bodily importance, a 
the con- 
ventional dignity. 
During a period of his official travels in 
the west he was attacked by fever, and 
our portrait shows the effect of it; but 


rather serious detraction from 


ideas of episcopal 


his characteristic features are well given, 
and his friends will recognize what they 
most like in his living face—the moral 
manifestation of the man. 

Bishop Baker is the junior of the new 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in years, though not in official rank. In 
our series of these episcopal sketches we 
consult not the age or relative position 
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BAKER. 


of our subjects, but only our own con- 
venience. 

Bishop Baker is at present round and 
blooming with health. His features pre- 
sent a very interesting expression. There 
is a manifest air of modesty about them; 
you would take him to be incapable of any 
discourtesy, however slight or sudden, or 
of any egotism or obtrusion. His head is 
large and intellectual; his eyes of hazel 
color, and protected by spectacles; his 
nose is prominent, and his mouth large 
and expressive of generosity. 

He was born in Marlow, N. H., July 
30th, 1812. At the request of some of 
the Methodist preachers who began about 
1827 to visit at his father’s (Dr. Isaac 
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Baker) he was sent to Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, Mass., where he was under the care 
of Dr. Fisk. 
was converted in a very extensive revival 
prevailed there. Several, now 
eminent members of eastern 


which 
useful and 
conferences, were his fellow students, and 
made a profession of religion at the same 
time. Dr. Fisk baptized him and received 
him into the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His first ficense as an “exhorter” was 
given in 4829, by Rev. David Kilburn, of 
the New-England Conference; and his 
first license to preach was given in 1830, 
by Rev. Laban Clark, of the New-York 
East Conference. 

In 1830 he entered the Freshman Class 
taught by Professor Larrabee, now of 
Indiana, under the direction of the trustees 
of the Wesleyan University, and at the 
opening of the university he entered as 
Freshman. On the account of ill-health, 
he spent only three years in college, but 
continued his studies privately, and took 
the second degree with his class. 

It was during this period of his youth- 
ful training, under the sainted Fisk, that 
hi#@haracter was developed and his career 
in life determined. At the age of seven- 
teen he began to hold religious meetings. 
He commenced on Springfield Plains, near 
Jenksville, Mass., with Rev. Jason Lee, 
of good memory. With him he was ac- 
customed to walk from four to six miles, 
from the Wilbraham Academy, and preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. This 
practice he kept up during his collegiate 
course, preaching almost every Sabbath, 
at different points, from three to fifteen or 
twenty miles around the college. These 
exercises exerted a most favorable in- 
fluence on his religious character, and did 
His ser- 
vices were almost entirely gratuitous. 
When he went to some distant place, his 


no little good to the Church. 


traveling expenses were usually paid, but 
ordinarily no compensation was received. 
The year after he left college, he traveled 
and preached quite extensively around his 
father’s house, but altogether gratuitously. 


One good old Baptist gave him twenty- | 


five cents—this was all that he ever re- 
ceived. 

In 1834 he was elected teacher in the 
Conference Seminary at Newbury, Vt., 
where he remained five years in connec- 


tion with Rev. Charles Adams, who was | 


principal. When Mr. Adams retired from 


On March 12th, 1828, he | 


| that institution in 1839 hé was elected 
principal, which office he held five years. 
At this time, he united with the New- 
Hampshire and Vermont Conference on 
trial. About the year 1840, following the 
example of Fisk, both at Wilbraham and 
Middletown, he formed the first theological 
class in Newbury Seminary, which became 
the nucleus of the Biblical Institute now 
at Concord, N. H.; and when the Insti- 
tute proper was organized, he was elected 





professor. 

In 1844 he retired from the Newbury 
Seminary and Institute, and was stationed 
| at Rochester, N. H., a delightful country 
appointment, embracing some ten miles 
square, and known in the early days of 
Methodism as Norway Plains. From 
Rochester he was sent to the city of Man- 
chester, N. H. At the expiration of one 
year he was appointed Presiding Elder 


on Dover District. 

Having been elected professor in the 
Methodist General Biblical Institute, at 
this time transferred to Concord, N. H., 
he entered upon the duties of the professor- 
ship at the close of the conference year 
| 1847, where he remained with distinguish- 
ed success, during the five years that 
preceded his episcopal election. When 
elected to this institution, he resolved to 
be governed by the judgment of his breth- 
ren, and did not finally decide to engage 
again in the work of teaching until the 
New-Hampshire Conference, by a specific 
vote, requested his appointment. 
| Bishop Baker's election from a theo- 
| logical school to the Methodist Episcopacy 
is a notable fact, and not without signifi- 





eance in the history of the denomination. 
A few years before, such an event would 
have For good or for 
evil, evidently the policy of the Church 
respecting such institutions is fast chang- 
One now exists in the East, which 
to the 
school of the kind (numerically) in the 

United States. Another has risen up in ° 
the North-west, (near Chicago,) which 
starts, It is reported, with the pledge of 


been incredible. 


ing. 


promises soon become strongest 





more than a hundred thousand dollars for 
its endowment. We are not aware that 
Bishop Baker’s connection with the Con- 


cord Institution was even made a question, 
in the Episcopal canvass of the General 
Conference. 

It is a grave question what will be the 


| result of such institutions on the character 
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of Methodism. We cannot argue it hos 
either for one side or the other ; but it is 
fair to say, that their advocates claim for 
them a long historical indorsement in the 
denomination, and a peculiarity of organ- 
ization, too, which suits them to the pe- 
culiar genius of the Church. We give 
the following extract from one of their | 
pleas for them, issued some years ago in | 
the Boston Zion’s Herald; it will be | 
acceptable as of historical interest, to both 
the friends and opponents of the measure. 


“What has been the verdict of the Church 
respecting it? 

“That we have been opposed to theological 
education of a certain character, we have ad- 
mitted; but we repeat what we then asserted, 
that Methodism could provide a system adapted 
to its own peculiarities, and that our leading 
minds have contemplated sueh a system. The 
sweeping denunciation of all theological educa- 
tion which some among us utter, was not the 
language of our fathers. Our chief polemic, the 
sainted Fletcher, was president of the theo- 
logical school of Trevecka; and our best com- 
mentator, Joseph Benson, was a professor under 
him. And it was in that institution that some 
of the finest illustrations of Mr. Fletcher’s char 
acter and usefulness occurred, ‘ Mr. Fletcher,’ 
says Benson, ‘greatly approved the design.’ 
He says, also, ‘that Fletcher performed, with- 
out fee or reward, his duties [of attending as 
often as he could, giving advice with regard to 
the appointment of masters and the admission 
or exclusion of students, overseeing their 
studies and conduct, assisting their piety, and 
judging of their qualifications for the work of 
the ministry,| from the sole motive of being 
useful in the most important work of training up 
persons for the glorious office of preaching the 
Gospel.’ And he adds, that he himself ‘ was 
made head master of the academy, with the 
same view, through Mr. Fletcher's means, and in 
consequence of Mr. Wealey’s recommendation.’ 
The three men who may be said to have laid 
the foundations of Methodism—John Wesley, 
Charles Wesley, and Dr. Coke—were ‘theo- 
logically educated,’ and knew too well the im- 
portance of such an education to be indifferent 
to it. Wesley designed ‘ Kingswood School 
subsidiary to it,’ till he could provide a dis- 
tinct one, ‘and for a season sent several of his 
most promising preachers to study in that 
academy.’ (Grindrod’s Compendium of Laws 
and Regulations of Methodism. London.) Wat- 
son says the same in his life of Wesley, (p. 173.) 

“Tt is an interesting fact, and most honorable 





to Methodism, that the very first Methodist 
conference, with Wesley at its head, thought 


and consalted on the subject. We are but pros- 
ecuting a design which was deemed worthy of 
the first counsels of our fathers. The Rev. Mr. 
in his account of the English theo- 
says :— 


Grindrod, 
logical institution, 


a greater foe to these evils. 


| question was then asked, 
| for laborers?” and the answer is, “If God spare us till 


| to approach as nearly to it as 


| subsidiary to this object 4 





“*Ttis most obvious that Mr. Wesley, from the be- 
ginning of his brilliant career, sought to make his so- 
cieties not only a very pious, but a well-informed peo- 
ple. His enemies never committed a greater mistake 
than when they represented him as the patron of igno- | 
rance and fanaticism. The world knew not, in his day, | 
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At the first “conference of 
the people called Methodists,” held in London in 1744, 
the establishment of an institution, similar to that 
which now exists, was a subject of conversation. The 
“Can we have a seminary 
another conference.” The next year the subject was 
resumed, “Can we hay e a seminary for laborers yet? r 
Answer. “Not till God gives us a proper tutor.” So 


| that the institution was actually resolved upon, and 


delayed only by cireumstances. Nor does it appear 
that Mr. Wesley ever abandoned his design. It is 
certain, on the contrary, that, not being able to accom- 
plish it according to his first intentions, he endeavored 
vossible: he regarded 
Kingswood School, after he had founded it, as being 
and, for a season, sent sev- 
eral of his most promising preachers to study in that 
acadetny.’ 

“Subsequent conferences in England took up 
the subject, and looked anxiously for the aus- 
picious time when the means of its prosecution 
should be presented. Mr. Grindrod says :— 

“*Since Wesley's day, the want of an efficient 
method of training has been always felt, and often ac- 
knowledged. Thirty-five years agoa spirited pam- 
phlet was published on this subject by order of the con- 
ference: its title is, “Observations on the Importance 
of adopting a Plan of Instruction for those Preachers 
who are admitted upon Trial in the Methodist Con- 
nection. Submitted to the Consideration ofthe Preach- 
ers at their ensuing District Meetings.’ 

“About thirty-five years ago, some of the 
most eminent members of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, including Bunting, Jackson, and Wat- 
son, were appointed a committee and prepared 
a report on the subject, which was decidedly 
approved by the conference; but the time had 
not yet come—the means were wanting. ret 
from that time,’ says Grindrod, ‘for several 


| successive years, the conference regularly ap- 


pointed a committee on education to bring the 

subject, if possible, to a successful termination. 
“Mr. Jackson gives his opinion more fully, in 

his ‘ Centenary of Methodism,’ as follows :— 


“*To render the Wesleyan ministry increasingly effi- 
cient, and better adapted to the character and cireum- 
stances of the present times, the Theological Institu- 
tion was formed in the year 1834. None are admitted 
as students there but such candidates for the min- 
istry as are approved, in the first instance, by the cir- 
cuits to which they belong, and the district commit- 
tees before whom they are severally examined, as 
well as by the conference, to whom the case of each 
person is reported. The undertaking has been already 
crowned with a success far surpassing what could 
have been reasonably anticipated in so short a time. 
The theological and literary training which the stu- 
dents have received has been of the greatest advan- 
tage; and the benefits are strikingly apparent, both 
at home and on several of the mission stations. Re- 
cent occurrences in the institution forcibly remind one 
of what took place in a similar establishment at Tre- 
vecka, of which that holy man, John Fletcher, of 
Madeley, was the head. When he visited “the sons 
of the prophets” who were under his care, it is said, 
by his friend and biographer, Joseph Benson, who 
witnessed what he describes, that, * being convinced 
that to be filled with the Holy Ghost was a better 
qualification for the ministfy of the Gospel than any 
classical learning, (although tha@ too, is useful in its 
place,) and after speaking awhile in the school-room, he 
used frequently to say, “ As many of you as are athirst 
for this fullness of the Spirit, follow me into my room.” 
On this many of us have instantly followed him, and 
there continued two or three hours, wrestling, like 
Jacob, forthe blessing; praying, one after another, till 
we could bear to kneel no longer. This was not done 
once or twice, but many times. And I have some- 
times seen him on these occasions, once in particular, 
so filled with the love of God that he could contain no 
more. Guarded, as the institution is, and teaching, 


| as it does, the pure prine iples of Wesleyan theology, 


it cannot fail to be an extensive and permanent bless- 
ing to the connection.’ 
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“Mr. Watson, in his Life of Wesley, (p. 173,) 
speaks of the institution as ‘ actually resolved 
upon’ from the beginning, by the Wesleyan 
Conference, and says, ‘The reasons why it was 
not afterward carried into effect appear to have 
been, the rapid spread of the work and the con- 
sequent demand for additional preachers.’ He 
declares, however, that meanwhile Mr. Wesley 
‘looked to Kingswood School as subsidiary’ to 
this design. 
“Dr. Adam Clarke wrote nearly fifty years 
since, as follows, on the subject :— 
of seminary for educating 
such workmen as need not be ashamed. I introduced 
a conversation on the subject this morning; and the 
preachers were unanimously of opinion, that some 
strong efforts should be made, without delay, to get 
Every circuit cries out, 


“*We want some kind 


such a place established 


“Send us acceptable preachers.” How can we do 
this? We are obliged to take what offers. The time 
is coming, and now is, when illiterate piety can do no 


and permanency of the work of 
igion did formerly. Speak, O 
Let us get a plan 


more for the interes 
God than lettered ir 
speak speedily, to all our friends! 
organized without delay.’ 








“Here, then, is the name of Wesley with his 
original conference—the names of Fletcher and 
Benson—those of Bunting, Watson, Jackson, 
Clarke, and the Wesleyan Conference generally 
—pledged through the whole history of Method- 
Let it never again be 
notion.’ It 


ism to this design. 
branded as a ‘ New-England 


1s 
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legitimately Methodistic—a felt necessity—con- | 


templated and prayed for from the first assem- 


bly of Methodist preachers down to this day. | 
It 1s not the favorable, but the hostile opinion, | 


that is an innovation in Methodism. Alas for 
us, that so many of the leading minds of Amer- 
ican Methodism have stood so far aloof from 
this great interest. We feel as if they must 
have seen, at times its necessity—how could it 
be otherwise ?—but they have feared a prema- 
ture shock to prevalent prejudices. It may 
have been their duty, as well as policy, to re- 
gard these prejudices; but the time has gone 
for such hesitancy. Noble spirits have avowed 
the true Wesleyan view of the subject; the 
popular opinion has given them a hearty re- 
; and there is scarcely a project that 
meets a more profound sympathy, in New- 
England at least, than this. 


sponse 


We call upon our | 


responsible men in all parts of the Church— | 


we call upon them in the name of our common 
cause and-of the age in which we live—to no 
longer withhold their sanction from an object 
which is fast becoming an indispensable netes- 


and which has been among 


sity of our system, g 


its avowed plans from the beginning.” 


Such was the plea of Bishop Baker and 
his associates for the “ innovation,” as it 
was called, which they introduced into 
Methodism. The historical argument, it 
must be confessed, is not conclusive of the 
questiog ; for Wesley and his associates 
may matter; the 
working of the experiment must determine 
it. Practical Methodism is a system of 
expediency, of utilitarianism. If 
schools, ** Methodized” in their whole or- 


have blundered in the 


these 


are, work well, they will doubtless be 
adopted with the usual energy of the de- 
nomination; if sthey work badly, they 
will be swept out of the way by its public 
opinion. : 

One thing is unquestionable, that Bishop 
Baker’s services in the institution at Con- 
cord led him into such a thorough study 
and teaching of the Methodist Discipline, 
that probably no man living is a better au- 
thority in questions of Methodist law and 
economy. He was in this respect pre- 
eminently fitted for his new office. He 
is perfectly at home also in all matters of 
parliamentary order; and his quiet dignity 
and perfectly tranquil temper, added to 
these official qualifications, make a model 
man for his place. As we said of Bishop 
Scott, it would seem impossible to ruffle 
his temper; we doubt whether any of his 
most intimate friends have seen him irri- 
tated in mind for one moment since his 
profession of the Christian character. 

As a preacher, he would be called good 
rather than excellent. He has little of 
the usual Methodistie fire—no impetuosity, 
but calm power and clear good sense. 
His style is very perspicuous and regular, 
sounding much as if his sermons were 
written out with care, and delivered from 
memory. It sometimes becomes ornate, 
but with a chaste elegance. 

He is a thorough Greek scholar, and 
was esteemed as an instructor of unusual 
tact and skill. His brethren showed their 
confidence in him, before his Episcopal 
appointment, by giving him two elections 
as a Delegate to the General Conference, 
and by electing him Conference Secretary 
for quite a number of years. An ocea- 
sional sermon, a Sabbath-school gift-book 
—‘* The Last Witness”—and a manual on 
the Methodist Discipline, are all the works 
he has published. The latter book is by 
no means a mere collection of Episcopal 
decisions, but a practical commentary on 
the duties of a Methodist preacher, em- 
bracing Episcopal decisions and such civil 


.\'s : 
judicial decisions as relate to ecclesiastical 


matters, as also the rules of parliamentary 
order which apply to ecclesiastical bodies. 

The crowning characteristic of Bishop 
Baker, next to his Christian worth, is that 
consummate prudence, that perfect bal- 
ance of his nature, which makes all who 
know him feel that he ts neat to infallibly 


| safe in both his judgments and his con- 


ganization, as their advocates say they | 


duct. 
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WILLIAM 


] OGARTH, the great painter-teacher 

of his age and country, was born in 
the parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
in London, on the 10th of November, 
1697 ; and his trusty and sympathizing bi- 
ographer, Allan Cunningham, says, ‘* We 
have the authority of his own manuscripts 
tor believing he was baptized on the 28th 
of the same month ;” but the parish regis- 
ters have been examined for confirmation 
with “ fruitless solicitude.” The painter 
was descended from a Westmoreland fam- 
ily. Sprung from an industrious race 
of self-helping -yeomen, whose hardy toil 
brought them health and contentment, 
Hogarth had an early advantage, derived 
from his father’s love of letters, which 
eventually drew him away from field and 
wood to the great London mart. Like 
thousands of others, he was unsuccessful. 
Fortunately, in this instance, his want of 
success in literature stimulated the strong 
mind of his son to seek occupation of 
more certain profit. 

Hogarth’s character of mind, evidenced 
in his works, and proved by his biography, 
is perfectly honest, open, home-bred Eng- | 
lish. His originality is of English growth ; 
his satire broad, bold, fair-play English. | 





S HOUSE, 


HOGARTH. 


He was no sereened assassin of character, 
either with pen or pencil; no journalist's 


hack to stab in secret—coneealing his 
name, or assuming a forged one; no 


masked caricaturist, responsible to none. 
His philosophy was of the straightfor- 
ward, clear-sighted English school ; his 
theories—stern, simple, and unadorned— 
thoroughly English; his determination— 
proved in his love as well as in his hate 
—quite English; there is a firmness of 
purpose, a rough dignity, a John-Bull look 
in his broad intelligent face; the very 
fur round his cap must have been plain 
English rabbit-skin! No matter what 
* schools” were in fashion, Hogarth cre- 
ated and followed his own; no matter 
what was done, or said, or written, Ho- 
garth maintained ‘this opinion unflinch- 
ingly ; he was not to be moved or removed 
from his resolve. His mind was vigorous 
and inflexible, and withal, keen and acute ; 
and though the delicacy of his taste in 
this more refined age may be matter of 
question, there can be no doubt as to his 
integrity and uprightness of purpose—in 
his determination to denounce vice, and 
by that means cherish virtue. 

Professor Leslie. in his eloquent and 
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valuable Lectures on Painting, delivered 
to the students of the Royal Academy, 
London, has nobly vindicated Hogarth as 
an artist and a man, in words that all who 
heard will long remember. “ Hogarth,” 
he said, “ it is true, is often gross ; but it 
must be remembered that he painted in a 
less fastidious age than ours, and that his 
De- 
bauchery is always made by him detest- 
Leslie speaks of 


great object was to expose vice. 


able, never attractive.” 
his “ high species of humor, pregnant with 
moral meanings,” and no happier choice 
of phrase could characterize his many 
works. Lamb, with true discrimination, 
Says: 


or soul-hardening tendency. ‘There is the 


| stairease, with its painted 
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room, a number of cards tumbled out— 
slips of playing-cards, with the names of 
some of the most distinguished persons 
of Hogarth’s time written on the backs ; 
the residences were also given, proving 
that the “gentry” then dwelt where now 
But the 
most interesting part of the house is the 
ceiling ; the 


the poorer classes congregate. 


| wall of the former is divided into three 
compartments, each representing a sort 


of ball-room back-ground, with groups of 
figures life-size, looking down from a bal- 


| cony; they are well-preserved, and one 


** All laughter is not of a dangerous | 


: ; ; | 
petrifying sneer of a demon, which ex- | 


cludes and kills love ; and there is the cor- 
dial laughter of a man, which implies and 
cherishes it.” 

Hogarth’s works are lessons as much 
for to-day as they were for yesterday. 
We have no intention of scrutinizing their 
merits or defects; we write only of the 
influence of a class of art such as he 
brought courageously before the English 
publie. 

Society always needs such men as Wil- 
liam Hogarth—true, stern men—to grap- 
ple with and overthrow the vices which 
spring up—the very weeds both of poverty 
and luxury—the latter filled with the more 
bitter and subtle poison. THe painted with- 
out sympathizing with bis subjects, whom 
or 


with bitterness 


He never idealized a vice 


he lashed unsparing 


humor. into 
a virtue—he never compromised a fact, 
much less a principle. 

We never hear of an old house without 
a feeling that it is either going to be de- 
stroyed or modernized ; and this inevitably 
leads to a desire to visit it immediately. 
Having determined ona drive to Chiswick 
to make acquaintance with the dwelling 
of Hogarth, and look upon his tomb—we 
became restless until it was accomplished. 

We had seen, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Allison, the piano-forte manufacturer in 
Dean-street, London, the residence of Sir 
James Thornhill, whose daughter Hogarth 
the 
praiseworthy care on the house, which 


married ; proprietor bestows most 


was formerly one of considerable extent 
and importance. Mr. Allison says there 
ean be little doubt that the grounds ex- 


tended into Wardour-street. Once, while 





removing a chimney-piece in the drawing- | 


of the ladies is thought to be a very faith- 
ful portrait of Mrs. Hogarth. Hogarth 
must have spent some time in that house : 
but we were resolved, despite the repute 
of its being old and ugly, to visit his dwell- 
ing-place at Chiswick; and though we 
made the pilgrimage by a longer route 
than we did not regret 
skirting the beautiful plantations of the 
Duke of Devonshire, nor enjoying the 
fragrance of the green meadows, which 


was necessary, 


never seem so green to us as in the vale 
of the Thames. The house is a tall, nar- 
row, abrupt-looking place, close to the 
roadside wall of its inclosed garden ; num- 
bers of cottage dwellings for the poor 
have sprung up around it, but in Hogarth’s 
day it must have been very isolated : not 
leading to the water, as we had imagined, 
but having a dull and prison-like aspect ; 
if, indeed, any place can have that aspect 
where trees grow, and grass is checkered 
by their ever-varying shadows. The house 
was occupied from 1814 to 1832 by Cary, 
the translator of Dante; and it would be 
worth a pilgrimage if considered only as 
the residence of this truly excellent and 
highly-gifted clergyman. 

We have from his 
interesting note relative to its features 
at the period when it came into his fa- 


received son an 


ther’s possession. ‘ The house,” he says, 
“stands in one corner of a high-walled 
garden of about three quarters of an acre ; 
that part of the garden which faced the 
house was divided into long, narrow, for- 
mal flower-beds. Five large trees, whose 
ages bespoke their acquaintance with Ho- 
garth, showed his love of the beautiful as 
well as the useful—a mulberry, walnut, 
apricot, double-blossomed cherry, and a 
hawthorn: the last of these was a great 
favorite with my father, from its beauty, 
and the attraction it was to the night- 
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ROOM IN HOGARTH’S HOUSE. 


ingale, which never failed to visit it in 
the spring: the gardeners were their mor- 
tal enemies, and, alas! have at length pre- 
vailed. A few years ago, when I went 
to visit the old place, only one of the 
trees remained, (the mulberry seen in our 
sketch ;) in a nook at one side of the gar- 


den was a nut-walk, with a high wall and | 


a row of filbert-trees that arched triumph- 


antly over it; at one end of this walk was | 


a stone slab, on which Hogarth used to 
play at nine-pins; at the other end were 
the two little tombstones to the memory 
of a bird and a dog.” The house is as 
you see it here, the rooms with low ceil- 
ings and all sorts of odd shapes—up and 
down, in and out—yet, withal, pleasant 
and comfortable, and rendered more so by 
the gentle courtesy of their mistress and 
her kindly servant ; the very dogs seemed 
to partake of the human nature of their 
protector, and attended us wherever we 
went, with more than ordinary civility. 
Hogarth might have been tempted to im- 
of them for its extreme 
ugliness, and the waggish spirit with which 


mortalize one 


it pulled at its companion’s ears, who in 
vain attempted to tug at the bits of stumps 
that stuck out at either side of its tor- 
mentor’s head. Mr. Fairholt was per- 
mitted to sketch the drawing-room; the 
open door leads to the chamber from 


| whence, it is said, Miss Thornhill eloped 
with Hogarth. 

Mr. Cary says, “ There can hardly be 
a doubt that the house belonged to Sir 
| James Thornhill, and that Hogarth in- 
| herited it from him. Mrs. Hogarth lived 
| there after her husband’s death, and left 
it by will to a lady from whose executor 
| my father bought it in the year 1814. 
The room from which Miss Thornhill is 
said to have eloped is the inner room, on 
| the first floor ; this room was used by my 
father as his study. Over the dining- 
room fireplace was a spirited pencil sketch 
of five heads, and under them written, 
‘Five Jolly Fellows, by Hogarth: during 
an absence, the servants of a tenant care- 


fully washed al] out.” 

We can easily imagine how the union 
between Hogarth and his daughter, com- 
menced after such a fashion, outraged not 
only the courtliness, but the higher and 
better feelings of Sir James Thornhill. 
Hogarth’s innate consciousness of power 
may at that time have appeared to him 
vulgar effrontery ; and it is not to be won- 
dered at, that, until convinced of his talent, 
he refused him all assistance. There is 
something so false and wrong in the con- 
cealment that precedes an elopement, and 
| the elopement of an only child from an 
| aged father, that we marvel how any one 
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can treat lightly the outraged feelings of 
a confiding parent. Earnest tender love 
so deeply rooted in a father’s heart may 
pardon, but cannot reach forgetfulness as 
quickly as it is the custom of play-writers 
and novelists to tell us it may do. 

Mrs. Hogarth, advised by her mother, 
skillfully managed to let her father see one 
of her husband’s best productions under | 
Sir James 


advantageous circumstances. 
acknowledged its merit at once, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“ Very well! very well! The man 
who can make works like this can main- 
tain a wife without a portion ;” and soon 
after became not only reconciled, but gen- 
erous to the young people. Hogarth had 
tasted the bitterness of labor: he had 
even worked for booksellers, and painted 


i 
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portraits!—so that this summer bright- 
ness must have been full of enjoyment. 
He appreciated it thoroughly, and was 
ever the earnest admirer and the ready 


| defender of Sir James Thornhill; thus 


the old knight secured a friend in his son; 
and it was pleasanter to think of the hours 
of reconciliation and happiness they might 
have passed within the walls of that in- 
closed garden, beneath the crumbling trel- 
lis, or the shadow of the old mulberry- 
tree, than of the fortuneless artist wooing 
the confiding daughter from her home and 
her filial duties. 

We were invited to inspect Hogarth’s 
painting-room—a mere loft, of most limit- 
ed dimensions, over the stable, which the 
imagination could easily furnish with the 


h Ail 





HOGARTH’S PAINTING-ROOM, 


still less cumbrous 
graver’s implements. It 
the furthest part of the garden from the 


house ; a small door in the garden-wall 


necessary easel, or 


situated at 


1s 


leads into a little inclosure, one side of 
which is occupied by the stable. The 
painting-room is over the stable, and is 
reached by a stair; it has but one window 
which looks toward the road. It must 
have been sufficiently commodious for 
Hogarth’s purposes ; but possesses not the 
conveniences of modern painting-rooms. 
The house at Chiswick could only have 
been a place for recreation and repose, 
where relaxation was cared for, and where 
sketches were prepared to ripen into pub- 





lication. 
There are traditions about Chiswick of | 


Hogarth having, while studying and taking 
notes, frequented a little inn by the road- 
side, and almost within sight of his dwell- 
ing. It has been modernized throughout 
—and supplies no subject for the pencil— 
yet it retains some indications, not with- 
out interest, of a remote date. The paint- 
er must have been familiar with every 
class of character; and Chiswick 
then enough of a country village to sup- 
ply him amply with material. But, al- 
though a keen satirist, it is certain that 
he had as much tenderness for the lower 


was 


orders of creation, as a young loving girl. 
In a corner of this quaint old garden two 
tiny monuments are affixed to the wall, 
one chiseled perhaps by Hogarth’s own 
hand, to the memory of his canary bird! 
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TOMBS OF DOG AND BIRD. 


The thinking character of the painter's | 


mind is evidenced in this as in every- 


thing he did—the engraving on the tomb | 
Charles Lamb said | 


suggesting reflection. 
of him truly, that the quantity of thought 
which he crowded 
would alone “ unvulgarize” every subject 
he might choose; and the refined Cole- 
ridge exclaims, “ Hogarth! in whom the 
satirist never extinguished that love of 
beauty which belonged to him as a poet. 


There is something inexpressibly tender | 


and touching in this memento of his affec- 


tion for a little singing bird: the feeling | 


must have been entirely his own, for he 
had no child to suggest the tribute to a 
feathered favorite. The tomb was after- 
ward accompanied with one to Mrs. Ho- 


rarth’s dog. ‘They are narrow, upright 
d tJ 


pieces of white stone laid against the | 
brick wall, but they are records of gentle | 


and generous sympathies not to be over- 
looked. 

That Hogarth was more than on friendly 
terms with the canine race, the introduc- 


tion of his own dog into his portrait clearly | 


tells; and doubtless his bird often brought 


with its music visions of the country into | 
the heat and dust of Leicester-square— | 


soothing away much of his impatience. 
Men who have to fight the up-hill battle 
of life, must have energy and determina- 


into every picture | 


so 


tion; and Hogarth was too out-spoken 
and self-confident not to have made many 
In after years his success (lim- 
ited though it was, in a pecuniary point 
of view, for he died without leaving 
enough to support his widow respect- 
ably,) produced its ordinary results—envy 
and enmity; and insults were heaped 
upon him. He was not tardy of reply, 
but Wilkes and Churchill were in strong 
health when nature was giving way with 
the great painter ; an advantage they did 
not fail to use with their accustomed ma- 
lignity. The profligate Churchill, turn- 
| ing the poet’s nature into gall, infested 
the death-bed of Hogarth with unfeeling 
sarcasm, anticipating the grave, and ex- 
ulting over a dying man. 

Hogarth, warned by the autumn winds, 
and suffering from the restlessness of ap- 
preaching dissolution, left Chiswick on 
the 25th of October, 1764, and returned 
to his residence in Leicester-square. He 
was cheerful—in full possession of his 
mental faculties, but lacked the vigor to 
exert them. The very next day, having 
received an agreeable letter from Doctor 
Franklin, he wrote a rough copy of his 
answer, but, exhausted with the effort, re- 
tired to bed. Seized by a sudden sickness. 
he arose—rung the bell with alarming viv- 
| lence—and within two hours expired! 


enemies. 
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HOGARTH’S TOMB. 


Of all the villages in the neighborhood 





| 


of London, rising from the banks of the 


Thames, (and how numerous and beautiful 
they are!) few are so well known as that 
of Chiswick. 
The Duke of 
containing about ninety acres, are filled 


Devonshire’s grounds, 
with mementos, pleasant to the eye and 
suggestive the imagination ; but we 
must seek and find a more solemn scene, 
where the churchyard of Chiswick in- 
closes the ashes of some whose names 


to 


are written upon the pages of history. 
Though the church is, in a degree, sur- 
rounded by houses, there is much of the 
“a country churchyard” about 
with its silver 


repose of 
it; the Thames belts it 
girdle ; and when we visited it, the setting 
sun cast a mellow light upon the windows 
of 
an urn, while the shadows 


the church, touching 


| 
| 





| 





| 


a headstone or | 


Yin its chureh-yard. 


that silent churchyard! High and low, 
rich and poor, mingled together, and 
yet avoiding to mingle. The dust of 
the imperious Duchess of Cleveland 
found here a grave; while here too, as 
if to contrast the pure with the impure, 
repose the ashes of Mary, daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell; Holland the actor, 
the friend of David Garrick, here cast 
aside his “motley.” Lord Macartney, 
the famous ambassador to China, a 
country of which our knowledge was 
then almost as dim as that we have of 
the moon—the ambassador rests here, 
while a Chinese junk is absolutely 
moored in the very river that murmurs 
beside his grave! Surely the old place 
is worthy of a pilgrimage. Louther- 
bourg, the painter, found a resting-place 
Ralph, the historian 
and political writer, whose histories and 
> politics are now as little read as the 
Dunciad which held them up to ridi- 
cule, is buried here; and confined as is 
the space, it is rich in epitaphs. 
Hogarth’s monument is remarkable 
among the many plainer “ stones” with 
which the churchyard is crowded, but is 
by no means distinguished for that artistic 
character which it might have received 
as covering the remains of so great an 
A small slab, in relief, takes from 
of insipidity ; it 
an oak branch, 
pencils and mahl-stick, a book and a 
scroll, and the palette, marked with the 
‘line of beauty.” 
The following poetical tribute, by David 


artist. 
it, however, the charge 
contains a comic mask, 


Garrick, is inseribed on the tomb :— 


“Farewell! great painter of mankind, 
Who reach’d the noblest point of art; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart, 
If Genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honor’d dust lies here !” 





trembled on the undulating 
Like all chureh- 


yards it is crowded; and 


graves. 


however reverently we bent 
our footsteps, it was impos- 
sible to avoid treading on 


the soft 


grass of the hum- 
ble grave, or the stone that 
marks the resting-place of 





one of * the better order.” 
How lke the world was 
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“WHITHER? 


6¢ [ AM persuaded,” said Flemming, “ that in order fully to understand and feel the 

popular poetry of Germany one must be familiar with the German landscape. 
Many sweet little poems are the outbreaks of momentary feelings ;—words to which 
the song of birds, the rustling of leaves, and the gurgle of cool waters form the 
appropriate music. Or perhaps I should say they are words which man has composed 
to the music of nature. Can you not, even now, hear this brooklet telling you how 
it is on its way to the mill, where at daybreak the miller’s daughter opens her 
window, and comes down to bathe her face in its stream ? 

“A most delightful ballad, truly,” said the baron; “ but, like many others of our 
little songs, it requires a poet to feel and understand it. Sing them in the valley and 
woodland shadows, and in garden walks, and at night, and alone, as they were written. 
Sing them not in the loud world,—for the loud world laughs such things to scorn. 
Muller has written one of such, entitled ‘ Whither? which is worth repeating to you: 


“*T heard a brooklet gushing 
~ From its rocky fountain near, 
Down into the valley rushing, 









So fresh and wondrous clear. 


~ 


“*T know not what came o’er 
me, 
Nor who the counsel gave, 
ian P But L must hasten downward, 
A Fe All with my pilgrim-stave. 


ee = 


_* “Downward and ever further 





And ever the brook beside ; 






And ever fresher murmur’d, 






And ever clearer, the tide. 
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“*Ts this the way I was going? | Slowly the golden sunbeams crept 
Along their wide domain, 


| 

Whither, © brooklet? say! 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, And rested on the forms that slept 
Where love still watch’d in vain. 


Murmur’d my senses away. 
‘ ° The sunshine of her life’s glad day 
Was gone, no more to rise; 
Hid ‘neath the heavy lids that lay 
Above the darken’d eyes. 





“* What do I say of a murmur ? 
That can no murmur be ; | 

’T is the water-nymphs, that are singing | 
Their roundelays under me. | 

Gay voices, breathing tones of mirth, 

Came floating on the breeze ; 

The mingled choristers of earth, 
The sound of waving trees. 

These fell unheeded on her ear, 
To her all music died, 

When bending o’er these slumb’rers dear, 
She call’d and none replied, 


“Let them sing, my friend, let them murinur, 
And wander merrily near ; | 
The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear.’ ”’ 


* There you have the poetic reverie,” 
said Flemming, “ and the dull prose com- 
mentary and explanation in matter of fact. | 
The song is pretty; and was probably | Still, through each long and weary day, 

Her vigil sad she kept ; 

Beneath the noontide’s scorching ray, 
Or when the night-dews wept. 
With love, tiat changed or falter’d not, 

She kept her place unmoved ; 


such scene as this 
Doubtless, 


suggested by some 


which we are now beholding. 


in the popular mind as this song in the 





poet’s.”” 


+. om oe 


[For the National Magazine.] 


RIZPAH. 


Sue sat beneath the midnight sky, 
Amid her grief alone; 

The soft winds swept in silence by, 
Or breathed an answering moan, 

She wept not, for the source was dry 
Whence bitter tears are shed, 

But gazed with calm and steadfast eye 
Upon the silent dead ;— 


The dead whose forms before her lay, 
Wrapp’d in that deep repose 

That wiil not pass with night away, 
Nor sudden wakening knows ;— 

On whom the mourner call’d in vain 
With words of tenderness, 

Whose pale lips trembled not again 
To soothe her deep distress. 


Well might she gaze, in mute despair, 
Upon that scene of woe ; 

For every treasured hope was there, 
Beside those sleepers low. 

Too soon, too sudden torn away, 
The lone and childless left, 

Where shall her sad heart find a stay, 
Of every hope bereft? 


Sadly look’d down the dark-blue sky, 
Though bright with many a star; 

She heeded not each glittering eye 
That watch’d her from afar. 


She would have pour’d her bitter grief 


Upon the midnight air ; 
But words were all too few and brief, 
To paint her wild despair. 


Then gaily came the crimson dawn, 
Clothed in its rebe of light ; 

But what to her was rosy morn, 
Who dwelt in endless night? 

The midnight’s vail could never hide 
That depth of bitter woe; 

The gorgeous sun, array’d in pride, 
But mock’'d the grief below. 


all your old national traditions sprang up 
| 
| 
| 





On earth that single lonely spot, 
Held all her best beloved. 


And, O! what piercing tones of woe 
Awoke the silence there, 

Or died away in murmurs low, 
Upon the troubled air! 

What storm of grief and passion thrill’d 
Her heart so long opprest; 

What brooding waves of sorrow fill’d 
The mourner’s haunted breast ! 


They bore the silent dead away, 

From that drear scene of gloom, 
And laid them with their kindred clay, 
Within the sheltering tomb. 
And, where, where, broke the 

heart, 
Whose task was now fulfill’d; 
Whence did that spirit, wrung, depart; 
When was that deep grief still’d? 


faithful 


We know not; but the love profound 
That lived when life was o’er, 

That human speech can never sound, 
Or human thought explore, 

Must surely in some realm above 
Have found its fitting home, 

Where death can never sunder love, 
Or grief and parting come. 


A sad and weary lot was thine, 
© watcher by the dead! 

To gaze upon the soul’s loved shrine, 
When life’s fair hues had fled. 

But 0! ‘tis sad, from day to day, 
To mark the love of years, 

Long prized and cherish’d, fade away, 
Amidst unheeded tears ;— 


The love that we had ecall’d our own, 
The joy of vanish’d hours, 

Die, like an echo’s scarce-heard tone, 
Or hues of wither’d flowers ; 

And leave but sorrow in the place 
Whence love and hope have fled: 

The soul that seeks their early trace 
Must gaze upon the dead! 

P. J. OWENS. 
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AUTUMN. 


Wirn what a glory comes and goes the year! 

The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 

Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 

Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread 
out; 

And when the silver habit of the clouds 

Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 

A sober gladness the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the cluster’d trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillar’d clouds, 

Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crim- 
son’d, 

And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 

Where autumn, like a faint old man, 
down 

By the way side a-weary. Through the trees 

The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 

And pecks by the witch-hazel, while aloud 

From cottage roofs the warbling blue - bird 
sings, 

And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 


sits 


O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth, 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well perform’d, and days well spent! 


| For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 

| Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teach- 
| ings. 

| He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
| Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear. 


- —— © < mee 


{For the National: Magazine.] 


THE PURE IN HEART. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Bow, angels, from your glorious state, 
If e’er on earth you trod, 

And lead me through the golden gate 
Of prayer, unto my God. 





I long to gather from the word 
The meaning, full and clear— 
To build unto my gracious Lord 
A tabernacle here. 


Against my face the tempests beat, 

' The winds are loud and chill; 
When shall I hear the voice so sweet, 

Commanding, Peace—be still ? 


The angels said, God giveth you 
His love—what more is ours? 

Even as the cisterns of the dew 
O’erflow upon the flowers, 


His grace descends, and as of old 
He walks with man apart, 

Keeping the promise as foretold 
With all the pure in heart. 
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PICTURESQU 


I stoop tiptoe pon a little hill: 

The air was cooling, and so very still 

That the sweet buds which with a modest pride 
Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside, 

Their scanty-leaved, and finely-tapering stems, 
Had not yet lost their starry diadems 

Caught from the early sobbing of the morn. 
The clouds were pure and white as flocks new- 


shorn, 

And fresh from the clear brook ; sweetly they 
slept 

On the blue fields of heaven, and then there 
crept 


A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
sjorn of the very sigh that silence heaves 
For not the faintest motion could be seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the’green. 

There was wide wandering for the greediest 


eye, 
To peer about upon variety: 
Far round the horizon’s crystal air to skim, 
And trace the dwindled edgings of its brim; 
To picture out the quaint and curious bending 
Of a fresh woodland alley never-ending ; 
Or by the bowery clefts, and leafy shelves, 
Guess where the jaunty streams refresh them- 


| 


j 


selves. 

I gazed awhile, and felt as light and free 

As though the fanning wings of Mercury 

Had play’d upon my heels: I was light-hearted, 

And many pleasures to my vision started ; 

So I straightway began to pluck a posy 

Of luxuries bright, milky, soft and rosy. 

A bush of May-flowers with the bees about 
them; 

Ah, sure no tasteful 
them! 


| 


could be without 


nook 


f nestling green, for poets made.” 


E SCENERY. 


| And let a lush laburnum oversweep them, 

| And let long grass grow round the roots, td 
keep them 

Moist, cool and green; and shade the 

That they may bind the moss in leafy 


violets, 
nets. 


A filbert-hedge with wild-brier overt wined, 
And clumps of woodbine taking the soft wind 
Upon their summer thrones ; there too should be 
| The frequent-checker of a youngling tree, 
| That with a score of light green brethren shoots 
| From the quaint mossiness of aged roots ; 
Round which is heard a spring-head of clear 

waters, 
jabbling so wildly of its lovely daughters, 
| The spreading blue-bells: it may haply mourn 
| That such fair clusters should be rudely torn 
| From their fresh beds, and scatter’d thought 
lessly 
y infant hands, left on the path to die. 


| 


} 


Open afresh your round of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds! 
Dry up the moisture from your golden lids, 
For great Apollo bids 
That in these days your praises should be sung 
On many harps, which he has lately strung ; 
| And when again your dewiness he kisses, 
Tell him, I have you in my world of blisses : 
So haply when I rove in some far vale, 
His mighty voice may come upon the gale. 


Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight ; 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper tingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings. 
Linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet’s rushy banks, 
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And watch intently Nature’s gentle doings: 

They will be found softer than ringdoves’ coo- 
ings. 

How silent comes the water round that bend! 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 

To the overhanging sallows: blades of grass 

Slowly across the checker’d shadows pass. 

Why you might read two sonnets, ere they reach 

To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 

A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds ; 

Where swarms of minnows show their little 
heads, 

Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 

To taste the luxury of sunny beams 

Temper’d with coolness. How they ever wrestle 

With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand! 

If you but scantily hold out the hand, 

That very instant not one will remain; 

But turn your eye, and they are there again. 

The ripples seem right glad to reach those 
cresses, 

And cool themselves among the emerald tresses ; 

The while they cool themselves, they freshness 
give, 

And moisture, that the bowery green may live: 

So keeping up an interchange of favors, 

Like good men in the truth of their behaviors. 

Sometimes goldtinches one by one will drop 

From low-hung branches: little space they 
stop; 

sut sip, and twitter, and their feathers sleek ; 

Then off at once, as in a wanton freak : 

Or perhaps, to show their black and golden 
wings, 

Pausing upon their yellow flutterings. 

Were | in such a place, I sure should pray 

That naught less sweet might call my thoughts 
away, 

Than the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 

Fanning away the dandelion’s down; 

Than the light music of her nimble toes 

Patting against the sorrel as she goes, 

How she would start, and blush, thus to be 
caught 

Playing in all her innocence of thought! 

© let me lead her gently o’er the brook, 

Watch her half-smiling lips and downward look ; 

O let me for one moment touch her wrist; 

Let me one moment to her breathing list; 

And as she leaves me, may she often turn 

Her fair eyes looking through her locks auburn. 

What next? a tuft of evening primroses, 

O’er which the mind may hover till it dozes ; 

O’er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 

But that ’tis ever startled by the leap 

Of buds into ripe flowers; or by the flitting 

Of divers moths, that aye their rest are quit- 
ting; 

Or by the moon lifting her silver rim 

Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 

Coming into the blue with all her light. 





O maker of sweet poets! dear delight 

Of this fair world and all its gentle livers; 

Spangler of clouds, halo of erystal rivers, | 

Mingler with leaves, and dew and tumbling 
streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 

Lover of loneliness and wandering, 

Of upeast eye and tender pondering ! 

Thee must I praise above all other glories 

That smile us on to tell delightful stories, 
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| For what has made the sage or poet write 


But the fair paradise of Nature’s light? 

In the calm grandeur of a sober line 

We see the waving of the mountain pine; 

And when a tale is beautifully staid, 

We feel the safety of a hawthorn glade: 

When it is moving on luxurious wings, 

The soul is lost in pleasant smotherings : 

Fair dewy roses brush against our faces, 

And flowering laurels spring from diamond 
vases ; 

O’erhead we see the jasmine and sweet-brier, 

And bloomy grapes laughing from green attire ; 

While at our feet the voice of crystal bubbles 

Charms us at once away from all our troubles ; 

So that we feel uplifted from the world, 

Walking upon the white clouds wreath’d and 
curl’d.— Keats, 





NEW-YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND. 


HE New-York Institution for the 

Blind, of which our engraver has 
given a faithful picture, is situated on the 
Ninth Avenue, in the upper part of the 
city. It was established about twenty 
years ago, and is one of the most deserv- 
ing of all our philanthropic institutions. 
There are at present about one hundred 
and fifty students, most of them from va- 
rious places in the state of New-York. 
Over one hundred are beneficiaries of the 
state, thirteen are supported by their 
friends, and others—as many as the limit- 
ed funds of the Institution will permit— 
are boarded and taught gratuitously. 

The list of studies pursued by the in- 
mates includes Reading and Writing, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Astronomy, Men- 
tal and Moral Science, Music, and, in fact, 
all the branches usually taught in English 
academies. For their especial use books 
in raised print are provided, and from 
their delicacy of touch they are enabled 
to read with ease and accuracy. By the 
aid of movable type, in reticulated frames, 
they are taught Arithmetic, and the profi- 
ciency of many of the totally blind, in long 
and complicated calculations, is truly won- 
derful. The greater part of the instruc- 
tion imparted is, however, necessarily oral, 
and frequent repetition supplies the place 
of study. 

From the last report of the gentlemanly 
and efficient superintendent, Mr. Cooper, 


| we learn that the household establishment 
| is arranged to give the blind every com- 
| fort, and also to teach them to dispense, 
‘for the most part, with personal assist- 
‘ance. Thus, the children at table are 


m - =~ 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


under the immediate care of their matron; 
but they soon learn to cut their own food, 
and otherwise to conduct themselves at 
meals with as much neatness and proprie- 
ty as seeing youth. Their dressing-rooms, 
dormitories and wash-rooms, are planned 
with the same view; and the domestic 
attendance is no larger than in. ordinary 
academies of equal size. 

In the daily routine of duty, the inmates 
rise at half-past six, hear morning prayers 
at seven, breakfast, and attend the schools 
from eight to twelve; then dine; and 
from one to five are employed in the 
shops, where they are taught to manufac- 


ture baskets, mats, mattresses, carpeting | 


and The 
taught plain sewing, various kinds of fancy 


band-boxes. females are also 


knitting and bead-work. The senior and 
junior singing classes are engaged, on al- 
ternate days, from half-past four to six. 
At seven the pupils are assembled in the 
chapel, to listen to a course of reading ; 
and at half-past eight the roll is called for 
evening prayers. 

The choir or band then practice till bed- 
time, ten o’clock. Lessons on the piano 
and other instruments are given to all in 
turn during the day and evening. 

On Sunday there is public worship in 
the chapel in the morning and afternoon ; 
mid-day a Sabbath school; in the evening 
a Bible class—and morning and evening 
prayers. 


Thus, with mind and body employed 
' and strengthened, with no idle time for 
repining, the blind child finds restored to 
| him the contentment and even gayety of 
| youth; and were this all, it would be no 
trifling good effected. 
But when the pupils 
have it in their power, 

| cumstances, and with the assistance that 


are graduated, they 
under ordinary cir- 


young persons need from their friends for 
a start in life, to support themselves by 
their own labor ; and some, as teachers of 


music, piano-tuners and choristers, have 
received very constant and profitable em- 
| ployment. 

The manufactory is an extension of the 
work department, to meet the wants of 
those graduates who, friendless as well as 
sightless, had no home but the benign in- 
stitution which sheltered them. These 
found board and lodging in the vicinity, 
and were maintained by work given them 
at prices regulated with a view to their 
support. ‘Their numbers were soon in- 
| creased by persons who had lost their 
sight by accidents in mature life, and with 

health, strength, mechanical skill and hab- 

its of industry, asked not for alms, but for 
the means of earning bread for their fami- 
lies. 

The expenses of the Institution for the 
last year were about $65,000; the re- 
ceipts were not quite equal to the dis- 
bursements. 
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be y igen is stranger than fiction.” 

 Scarcely would the boldest novelist 
venture to place a timid girl in the fore- 
front of his battles, to work deliverance for 
beleaguered cities, and conduct a king to 
his throne. Yet such task has fallen to 
history. 

On the banks of the Meuse and near its 
source, is the little hamlet of Domremy. 
Not far away rise the softly-rounded, snow- 
capped summits of the Vosges. Their 
slopes furnish pasturage for numerous 
flocks, and here and there may be seen 
some of those vineyards for which other 
parts of Champagne are so celebrated. 
The scenery of this province is in general 
uninteresting, but here it is picturesque 
and beautiful; and among these rich wood- 
lands grew up the Maid of Orleans, 


Vou. VIL.—15 








| 
} 


Near her father’s cottage stood a little 
chapel called the Hermitage of St. Mary ; 
and here, while her gayer companions were 
enjoying their merry pastime, she would 
be found in earnest devotion. Many a sick 
cottager learned to bless her sweet face 
which appeared so often at his bedside— 
the poor, the aged, the friendless, all 
shared her gentle kindness. In her fa- 
ther’s dwelling, her foot fell lightly and 
swiftly as she turned the wheel or made 
ready the simple repast. All loved her; 
even the sheep of her father’s flock gath- 
ered close around her, and followed her 
call with unwonted alacrity. 

She was born of humble parents, who 
appear to have exceeded the rest of a dis- 
trict remarkable for simple devotion, and 
early inculeated into the mind of Joan a 
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fervent piety, mixed, unfortunately for her, 


with an implicit and universal belief not 
only in visions, but also of supernatural 
These lessons found a quick | 


appearances, 
response in the little girl’s breast. 
encing the holy lives of the saints and 


Rever- | 


martyrs, admiring with her whole soul | 


their sufferings, and aspiring to be admit- | 


ted to their community, she believed with 
all the intensity of ignorance the legends 
detailed to her. 

When at about nine years of age, there 


came to her, or so she thought, a heavenly 


visitant, clad in beautiful apparel. 
head was circled with dazzling gems, and 
her voice was soft and silvery as befitted 
an angel. The bright vision announced 
herself as St. Catherine, and spoke words 
of counsel and encouragement. 
ed vaguely at a high destiny the child was 


Her 


| south. 
She hint- | 


to fulfill, and promised to aid her in work- | 


ing itout. This visit was repeated almost 


daily, in company with St. Margaret ; and | 


the converse of the two 


saints, so gentle their mien, Joan grieved 


so sweet was 
when they left her, and longed to be per- 
mitted to go with them. St. 

also, she said, appeared to her more than 
onee, and bade her to be obedient in all 


Michael, | 


things to St. Catherine and St. Margaret, | 


assuring her that they were to be her 


guiding and guarding angels. 

Such is the account which Joan of Are 
cave of the influence under which she com- 
menced her career. 
she adhere to her statement, and so minute 
were her descriptions of the persons she 


So pertinaciously did | 


affirmed herself to have seen, that we must | 


at once discredit her piety, or admit that | 


to her they were an undoubted reality. 
We are disposed to repel the charge of 
imposture by referring her angels’ visits 
Well 


stances of spectral illusion are not less 


to hallucination. authenticated in- 


marvelous, save in results, than this. 


to this mental disease, give form to the | 


illusion. To one so devotional as Joan 


The | 


influences which surround a person subject | 


it Was quite natural that the spectre should 


put on the vesture and mien of a saint | 


from heaven. In her Church the saints 
were objects of the highest veneration, 
and were commonly believed to visit our 


earth in a visible form. Were such ap- 


paritions to flit into our field of view we | 


should at onee proceed to apply to them 


the tests of science, till they were resolved | 
| senger, who told of a fresh defeat of her 


into thin air; but in her mind they pro- 


duced only a pious wonder, passing into 
the conviction that they betokened toward 
her a special divine favor. 

In the midst of the peacefulness and 
seclusion in which Joan was passing her 
youthful days, came the harsh sound of 
war. Her young king, at the head of a 
band of brave and faithful followers, had 
been forced by his foes to retire from one 
stronghold after another in spite of gallant 
resistance. The life blood of the noblest 
of France the 
Strangers sat in the high places, and the 


sons crimsoned soil. 
son of an alien had been crowned in her 
capital. The English held possession of 
the whole north of France, and were fast 
pressing their victorious arms into the 
There still remained one place 
of great importance in the hands of the 
French. This was the city of Orleans, 
well fortified, and situated in the very heart 
of the country ; from which, if the English 
gained possession, they might issue their 
forces for the conquest of the southern 
provinces with complete certainty of suc- 
The Duke of Bedford, the English 
regent, was not unaware of its advantages, 
and dispatched the Earl of Salisbury with 
an army of ten thousand men to take it. 
With this force, having taken most of the 
smaller places in the vicinity, he ap- 
proached the city; but while reconnoiter- 


cess. 


ing the enemy during the first attack, he 
was killed. The command now devolved 
upon the Earl of Suffolk. He chose the 
slow but cautious operations of a siege, to 
an assault upon walls defended by obstinate 
citizens His forces 
were insuflicient to invest the city com- 


and brave troops. 
pletely, so that by stealth or daring sup- 
plies occasionally entered it. But these 
were inadequate, and the danger of the 
garrison became every day more imminent. 
The courage of the young king drooped. 
and he began to meditate a flight into 
Scotland. 

It did not require electric wires to tele- 
graph news like this through every part 
of the kingdom. 
among the people—his cause was theirs, 


Charles was very popular 


| and from courtier to villager, all hearts 


burned with zeal for their sovereign and 


resentment against the enemy. Even 


peaceful Domremy caught the general ex- 


citement, and the eyes of the gentle Joan 
flashed with a strange light as she listened 
to the story of some newly-arrived mes- 
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countrymen. Her step grew less steady 
at her wheel. Now her feet would move 
more swiftly as she drew out the long 
thread, and then slowly winding it up, her 
hand would rest long on the wheel, her 
eyes fall musingly and the color come and 
go quickly on her cheek. More frequently 


than ever she was found alone or at the | 


What high resolve sits on that 
marble brow! What have the heavenly 
voices bidden her now! ‘To go forth and 
deliver her country and her king. 

The bold idea startled her at first, but 
was pondered till it lost its terrors and 
ripened into a plan for action. She left 
her father’s cottage and flocks, the sunny 
slopes and fragrant forests, where she had 
passed her childhood, and, by the assist- 
ance of an uncle, gained admittance to De 
Baudrincourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, 
to whom she seemed directed to go by her 
patron saints. She told him that she was 
commissioned by Heaven to raise the siege 
of Orleans and conduct the king to Rheims. 
This Scone of France, where from the 


chapel. 


days of Clovis the holy oil had been pour- | 
; amined by his prelates, and sent to her 


ed on the head of royalty, was in the hands 
of the English, and Charles had only been 
crowned at Poictiers. So pretentious a 
message from a peasant girl fell strange- 
ly on the ear of De Baudrincourt, and 
with some harshness he bade her go home. 
Undaunted by this repulse, she continued at 
Vaucouleurs to wait for another interview. 


Gossip soon spread the story of the maid- 


en, and many came to see and hear for 
themselves. 
sion, and with such a calm confidence of 


success that many who came wondering, | 


returned believing. That she might 
qualify herself for the part she was to act, 
she exercised herself in horsemanship and 
the use of the lance, in both of which she 
acquired great perfection. After long 


waiting and many discouragements, she | 
| But it was not that many torches flashed 


succeeded in enlisting in her cause Jean 


de Metz, a gentleman of noble birth, whose | 
| curious eyes were turned toward her. It 


patronage drew several other adherents. 
Baudrincourt himself was induced to fur- 
nish her a horse and sword, a small escort, 
and a recommendation to the king. 

Some shook their heads mournfully as 
the little cavaleade moved slowly away 
from her native village ; while others, who 
seemed to have caught something of her 
own enthusiasm, filled the air with their 
cheers and benedictions. Joan herself, 
clad in male attire, rode at the head of the 





To all she avowed her mis- | 


| claim to supernatural aid. 


little band who had sworn allegiance to 
her, and waved her hand cheerfully to the 
crowd which had gathered to see her 
departure. Not a fear or doubt cast a 
shadow on her brow. High resolve and 
confidence in God spoke from her eye as 


| well as lip, as she replied to those who 


represented the dangers of the way, “ God 
is my Lord and Guide; I fear not men at 
arms.” The king was at this time in 
Chinon, and thither Joan and her retinue 
directed their way. ‘The hurry and ex- 
citement of the journey were not allowed 
to interfere with her devotions, which were 
most frequentand fervent. Every lurking 
doubt in the minds of those who accom- 
panied her was dispelled by her calm and 
lofty bearing, and the exhibition of what 
seemed to them a spotless piety, which 
held them in check more effectually than 
the most rigid military discipline. 

On arriving at Chinon she earnestly but 
courteously demanded admission to the 
king. Charles had heard of her coming, 
but was still undecided whether to favor 
her. He caused her to be strictly ex- 


native village for testimonials of her 
character. From all he received so good 
a report that he consented to an interview. 
It was natural that a young girl who had 
spent all her days in one of the most ob- 
secure hamlets of France, should meet with 


| much trepidation the display of a court. 


Some pains had been taken to dazzle her 
untaught eyes. It was evening. Fifty 
torches gleamed upon hundreds of richly- 
dressed nobles and courtiers, among whom 
was the king more plainly dressed than 
the others, for the purpose of testing her 
But with as 
firm a step as ever pressed her father’s 
oaken floor, she entered the royal saloon. 


| A slight flush rose to her usually pale 


cheek, and her dark eye grew darker. 
their light upon her view, or that many 
was a soul-moving sense of her high mis 


sion which lent its radiance to her face. 
She at once singled out the king from the 


| group, and with burning words told him 


the Lord had sent her to be his deliverer. 


| It was hers to raise the siege of Orleans, 
| and conduct the king to Rheims to be 


crowned. Charles listened wonderingly. 


| He was afraid of being duped; yet the 


bright vision of suecess which she held up 
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to him was so tempting, her face was so 
truthful; her trust in God so unwavering, 
her asseveration of being under the control 
of celestial visitants so positive, and, 
mere than all, his case was so desperate, 
his hope of relief from any other quarter 
so frail, that he would fain yield himself 
to her guidance. 
where his parliament 
Here she was again subjected to a long 


were assembled. 
and severe examination. 
sion, the parliament advised the king to 
accept her services. 

This decision filled the heart of the 
maiden with the deepest joy and thank- 
fulness. Patience had had its perfect 
work—it was now time for action. King, 
nobles, and people, were ready to do her 
Nothing was withheld which 
Joan 


bidding. 
might contribute to her success. 

completed her with 
greatest dispatch, and was soon ready 


arrangements 


to set out for the relief of the besieged 
city. A suit of white armor had 
fitted to her person under her own di- 


been 


rection. Over this she wore a richly 


embroidered tunie of white, and on her 


head a blue silk hat with an edge of gold. | 


She was mounted on a snow-white charger, 
and bore aloft 
pictured the Saviour of the world. 
also of white, adorned with fleur de lis, 


and on it were inscribed the words “ Jesu, | 
the | 
St. Catherine was girded to | 
| aided either by good spirits or bad, struck 


sword brought from 


Maria.” <A 
ehurch of 
her side, and, amid the acclamations of a 


crowd, she passed out of the city at the | 
Her fame | 
increased with every day’s march in her | 
Her countrymen | 


head of seven thousand men. 


progress to Orleans. 


took courage, and came by thousands on | 


all sides to enlist under her banner. Even 
the pent-up the far-off 
sound of her coming, and were incited to 


garrison heard 


fresh efforts to maintain their position. | 


The enemy could not remain ignorant of 


the cause of this sudden transition from 


fear and despondeney to hope and con- 


fidence, and, ere they were aware, their | 


own courage and assuranee began to wane 
before the approach of that strange being, 


who was to come into their midst girded, 


affirmed, with the strength of 


as she 


Heaven. 


Joan and her forces were to enter the | 
city by the river Loire, on the north bank | 


of which Orleans is situated. Accom- 


panied by La Hire, one of her principal | 


He sent her to Poictiers, | 


On its conelu- | 


the | 


a standard on which was | 
It was | 


| troubled slumbers. 


| military commanders, she sailed up the 


river in advance of the army, and having 
landed some distance above, succeeded in 
reaching the city without harm from the 


enemy. ‘The gates were thrown open to 


| receive her, and from all sides came up 


the warm greeting of a grateful people. 
She waved her hand gracefully to the 
multitude, and assured them the Lord was 


| hastening the hour of their deliverance. 


She repaired immediately to one of the 
churches to offer solemn thanksgiving for 
her safe arrival. She seemed too much 
absorbed in her high communings with 
Heaven to be elated with the attentions 
and honors which were bestowed upon her 
by the great ones of earth. 

The next day Joan wished to go out at 
once to meet the enemy ; but Dunois, the 
commander of the place, and others, per- 
her to await the arrival of her 
She mes- 


suaded 
reinforcement. 
sages into the camp demandinga surrender. 
It was not possible that the English should 


however sent 


be indifferent to so large an accession to 
the strength of the place they wished to 
subdue. It required courage and conduet 
to secure the admission of the newly-ar- 
of the 
Dunois led out some 


rived forces under the very eye 
crouching enemy. 
of his bravest troops to meet the advancing 
army, While Joan, with a few others, placed 
them and the English 


Such a fearless exposure of her 


herself between 
lines. 
person, added to the belief that she was 


the heart of the enemy with a superstitious 
dread, so that they allowed the new sup- 
plies to pass within the gates of the city 
without effort of At 
evening Joan herself went out upon the 


one resistance. 


| wall of the city and called upon the com- 
| . . ° . 
mander of a fortress within the sound of 


her voice to surrender to her king, the 
The still night air, on 
which the clear tones of the maiden rung 


Lord of heaven. 


out with thrilling distinctness, bore back 
only the coarse contempt of the soldier. 
With her 
solemnly declared that terror and defeat 


eyes raised to heaven she 


| should overtake his army, but that he 


should not live to see it. 

At the dead of night Joan awoke from 
Her quick ear soon 
caught the sound of clashing steel. She 
called wildly upon D’Aulon, her military 
attendant, to make ready her horse and 
She sprung into 


bring her arms. the 
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saddle, and with D’Aulon rushed into the | and the other officers remonstrated. Their 


streets of the city. It was indeed her 
own countrymen who were flying in con- 
fusion before the enemy. The garrison, 
whose courage had been so much revived 
by the arrival of Joan and her followers, 
were impatient to engage the foe. A 
sudden attack was concerted by a com- 
paratively small number, without the 
knowledge of Dunois, or the superior 
officers; and now, sorely pressed, they 
were retreating, while the English were 
fast pouring into the city. 


Joan ealled 





aloud to the flying soldiers, and bearing | 
| soldiers clamored Joudly to be permitted 


onward before them her banner, succeeded 
in bringing them to a stand. 
brought up a large force, and soon the 
little skirmish thickened and blackened 
into one of the fiercest of battles. 


Dunois, too, | 


| numbers were insufficient, and the hazard 


too great to risk the advantage they had 
already gained. <A council was held, and 
it was decided to wait until reinforcements 
could be obtained from the king. What! 
shall she, who has forced her way through 
so many difficulties, sit now with folded 
hands until the way is smoothed accord- 
ing to the dictates of military prudence ? 
Her ardor laughs at impossibilities. She 
assured the council that the will of Heaven 
was opposed to their decision. ‘The chiefs 
strove in vain to detain her, while the 


to follow her. Seeing her determination, 


| the officers with true French gallantry 


Here | 


and there and everywhere rode the maiden. | 


With blanched cheek, but with an eye of 
fire and an unfaltering voice, she cheered 
on the soldiers, who wrought untold deeds 
of valor beneath her snowy banner. One 
would have thought that leader a warrior’s 
son of a shepherd’s daughter. 
}lour after hour the combatants contested 
the ground; butat length the English were 
forced to give way before the desperate 
onset of the French. Far without the 
city walls the victors pursued. The for- 
tress from whence but a few hours before 
issued such proud boasting, was razed to 


instead 


the ground. 

Strange visions must have 
round the heroine in her unquiet rest after 
a scene so appalling to eyes unused to 
blood. One would think that the din of 
the furious strife, and the ghastly, gory 
corse would have supplanted the sweet 
voices and heavenly forms which had been 
wont to visit her. But no, her angelic 
friends forsake her not. Still they come to 
counsel and cheer her o’erwrought spirit. 

This vietory greatly increased the en- 
thusiasm of the soldiers for their gentle 
leader. They were ready for any enter- 
prise where she led the way. One day 


hovered 





only had elapsed when she proposed to | 
attack another stronghold of the enemy. | 


It was deemed a desperate undertaking 
by her military advisers, but was entirely 


successful. 


The English commander now threw | 
| Joan’s gratitude found expression in the 


the strength of his army into the Tour- 
nelles, a large fort on the Loire. 
with suecess, Joan wished to lead forth 
her troops at once to take it. But Dunois 


Flushed | 
| . . 
| were too in many a dwelling. 


placed themselves beside her, prepared to 
do and dare to the death. ‘The attack was 
bold and impetuous, but the English had 
made ready for the worst. Undaunted by 


| their resistance, Joan urged forward her 


troops, and with her own hands placed 
a ladder against one of the bulwarks. 
But her courage could not make her in- 
vulnerable. Scarcely had she mounted 
the first round, when she was pierced by 
an arrow and fell. Her attendants gath- 
ered around her and bore her away. She 
lay on the long grass. The sound of clash- 
ing arms, and the heavy tramp of many 
horses were unheeded. Her thoughts for- 
sook earth, and sought to pierce into that 
fathomless eternity into which she be- 
lieved herself passing. A priest drew 
near to receive her confession. But sud- 
denly the noise of the trumpets, sounding 
a retreat, smote upon her ear. She sprang 
to her feet—-drew, with her own hand, the 
arrow from her neck—and seizing again 
her banner, called loudly upon the soldiers 
to renew the attack. The sight of their 
fair leader once more at their head, and 
the sound of her voice, infused new life 
into the army. They fought as those 
who were to win or die—and the Tour- 
nelles was taken. 

There was joy in the city that night. 
Here and there through the streets might 
have been seen groups of people, re- 
hearsing in glowing strains the varied 
incidents of the battle. Noisy merriment 
took the place of the dejection which was 
fast creeping over them so shortly before. 


Tears there 
There were 
brothers who returned not with the re- 


Te Deums which were sung. 
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joicing host—mothers mourned their first- 
born—wives strained to their aching hearts 
babes newly made fatherless—and there 
were white lips which told not in their 
agony of hearts to which their own were 
beginning to cling, from which the life 
blood had ebbed away. But these were 
stifled sobs, scarce heard amid the general 
rejoicing. 

The day after the Tournelles was taken, 
the English, dreading again to encounter 
one whom they began to believe possessed 
of more than mortal aid, quietly raised 
the siege. Thus was fulfilled the first 
part of Joan’s mission. 

Now she must see her young sovereign 
crowned in Rheims. But 
officers saw lions in the way—strongly- 
fortified towns, all filled with English 
troops. No, they must gain a broader 
foothold in their present position ere they 
venture on so bold a step. But again the 
enthusiasm of the maiden conquered the 
prudence of the generals. 
put in the best condition possible, and 
they took up their march for Rheims. At 
Jargeau, whither the besiegers had re- 
tired, a battle was fought, where every 
advantage, save that of the flush of a 
recent victory, was on the side of the 


English. Here again the white-robed 


maiden, strangely fair amid such harsh | 


surroundings, threw such life and energy 
into the attack as to bear down all oppo- 
Suffolk, the English commander, 
was taken prisoner. At Patay, the enemy 
were again routed. Here Charles joined 
his victorious army, and from thence their 
progress was almost without opposition. 
Troyes and Chalons, with scarcely a show 


sition. 


of resistance, opened their gates to them. 
They approached Rheims with the expec- 
tation that here surely the English would 
summon a large force to repel them. 
instead of this, as they drew near they 
were met by a deputation coming to re- 
sign the keys into the hands of their sove- 
reign. 
through the long avenue of trees which 
lead to the city, and entered the open 
gates without soiling a plume, or unsheath- 


They crossed the moat, passed 


ing a blade. 

That was a proud moment for Joan 
when she stood beneath the gilded roof 
of the old cathedral, and saw her king 
anointed with the holy oil, and crowned 
with all the pomp which waited on his 


fathers. Less than a twelvemonth before 


her brother | 


¥ 


' 
she roamed among the hills of Domremy 





by the side of her flocks, an humble peasant 
girl, unknown beyond her native hamlet. 
Now a nation gazes upon her. She sits 
among princes, and is the observed of all. 
She is no longer plebeian. In her hands 
are letters of nobility presented by her 
sovereign. And her father, the old man 
who stands in the midst of the crowd as 
if in a dream, with his eyes fixed upon 
his child, he too is ennobled. Is not thy 
head giddy, maiden? Has not the spark- 
ling cup which thou hast quaffed stirred 
thy heart’s pride? No: the weeping Joan 
throws herself at the feet of her king. 
Her prophecy, her mission, is fulfilled. 
She asks to be permitted to return to her 
father’s house, and be a shepherd girl once 
more. 

Charles’s fortune had greatly improved ; 


| but he was by no means master of France. 
| There remained formidable cities and prov- 


The army was | 





But | 


inces yet unconquered. His first success 
he owed solely to Joan. Not to her skill 
chiefly, but to that powerful influence she 
exercised over the minds of friend and foe, 
filling the one with hope and the other 
with dread, by her claims to divine aid. 
Charles felt that he could not dispense 
with her services, and in an evil hour for 
her, she consented, though reluctantly, to 
place herself again at the head of his army. 
But her star had reached its greatest alti- 
tude. It was to set as rapidly as it had 
risen. In the first two battles in which 
she was engaged after this, victories were 
gained, but at great cost. Then followed 
defeats. The strength and buoyancy of 
her spirits seemed departing. Already 
her mournful fate was easting its dark 
shadow athwart her path. She afterward 
affirmed that about this time the angel 
voices forewarned her that she would fall 
into the hands of the enemy. Doubtless, 
the presentiment contributed to insure the 


event. It was at Compeigne, when, after 


| twice repulsing the Luxembourg troops, 


| her party was intercepted by the English, 
Ak, France, 
| where was thy chivalry, when the gentle 


| and she was taken prisoner. 


' maiden who had saved thee was taken 
| captive by ruthless hands alone, while all 


thy sons fled! °Tis whispered in a low 
breath that envy helped the enemy—that 
since the danger was passed, green eyes 
turned upon the fated heroine—that there 
were those who could not brook that a 


low-bred woman should stand before them. 
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We know it not, yet strange it is that 
she who had ventured so much for her 
countrymen should not have found fel- 
low-sufferers, if not deliverers, in her ex- 
tremity. 

For months poor Joan languished in 
prison. Chains of iron were her necklace 
and bracelets. Her captors, not content 
with having secured her person, seemed 
bent upon taking vengeance for their nu- 
merous discomfitures, by an excess of 
cruelty toward their hapless, helpless 
prisoner. A hue-and-ery of heresy and 
witcheraft was raised against her; and 
for these she was condemned to die at the 
stake. Her woman’s heart, which had 
been so wondrously nerved to face death 
on the battle-field, now broken by suffer- 
ing and reproach, died within her at the 
thought of so terrible a fate. She gave 
herself up to the most passionate grief, 
and in that dark hour was induced to as- 
sent to an abjuration of her innocence upon 
the promise of release. During her im- 
prisonment she had been urged to confess 
that she was guilty of the crimes which 
were charged upon her, but she had re- 


fused. Tortures were threatened, but 


she boldly maintained that in all things 


she had done the will of God. It is 
thought she did not understand the abju- 
ration which she was now pressed to sign 
to be an acknowledgment of guilt. But 
the confession thus extorted availed her 
nothing. The enemy would not.be satis- 
fied with anything short of the sacrifice 
of her life. 

Once more the eyes of a crowd are 
turned upon the maiden. Once more the 
father gazes on his child. Not as before 
in the Cathedral of Rheims, but in the 
market-place of Rouen. Then were heard 
the glad sounds of an ovation—now there 
is the hush of death. Then the light 
which fell upon that graceful, girlish form, 
stole softly through richly stained win- 
dows—the light which now encircles it, 
from consuming flames. She is 
passing through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, and with an energy lent 
from above, she seems to cast herself upon 
the Saviour, and with his name on her 
lips, expires. ‘The old man bows in agony. 
It is his last grief—he turns away to die. 
Even those who had clamored for her 
death, shrunk from the scene with horror, 
as she was dragged forward, and placed 
upon the pile. 


gleams 


It was at this moment that, looking 
around her with an inspired countenance, 
Joan earnestly requested that a crucifix 
might be given to her. An Englishman 
hurried forward, and breaking a stick in 
two pieces, formed one roughly, which she 
received and pressed fervently to her 
bosom. So touching was her demeanor, 
so complete her resignation, that many left 
the market-place, incapable of watching 
her constancy to the close: the very 
officials were melted to tears, while the 
bailie of Rouen could scarcely falter out 
the requisite orders. ‘ Dieu soit bénit!” 
exclaimed she, as she placed herself on 
the pile. The name of the Saviour was 
the last to quit her lips, and as long as 
she retained a single breath of life, she 
appeared to be pouring out her soul in 
prayer. When the smoke cleared away, 
the calcined ashes alone remained to 
France of the martyred heroine who had 
saved her in her peril; and, as usual, 
general lamentation was heard from those 
who, though preserved by her fortitude 
and constancy, had never evinced practical 
gratitude to rescue one whose devotion 
they could plausibly admire, yet were too 
pusillanimous to copy! Alas for poor 
humanity! which can adulate the pros- 
perous, yet see the vast forest of great 
virtues cut down—yea, even aid in its 
extirpation—without an effert to preserve 
it, though protecting all beneath its sha- 
dow! How often does the mistaken mo- 
tive called policy, which prompts to such 
ingratitude, deceive itself; and baseness 
finds no reward, but unavailing remorse 
becomes the profitless return for treachery ! 
So was it with Joan: France felt herself 
more disgraced by the abandonment of her 
heroine, than by a thousand defeats ; the 
gleam of the maid’s consuming pyre was 
reflected in the universal glow of national 
shame, and—fitting instrument of such in- 
humanity —priesteraft put forth all its 
cunning in aid of cruelty, and professed to 
punish imposture by the grossest perver- 
sion of truth! We gladly drop a vail over 
this scene, for the heart shrinks less at the 
sufferings of the innocent victim than at 
| the malignant deceit of her persecutors. 
| Sad indeed is the moral, of how ignorance 
| Sears the mind’s best feelings ; how super- 
| stitiows fanaticism obscures the judgment, 
| until, unguided by the word, even the 
| ministers of a religion professing peace 
| Outrage its dictates, while they presume 
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to call themselves its ministers, and pro- | 


fane his likeness whom they yet claim to 
be their God! 

Many monuments have been erected to 
the memory of the heroic maiden. There 
is one at Rouen, on the spot where she 
was put to death; and a beautiful statue 
was, some years since, erected at Paris 


by a daughter of Louis Philippe. 


Still more recently a statue of the maid, 
on horseback, and clad in complete armor, 
has been erected at Orleans by the French 
It was solemnly inaugu- 
rated with great the eighth 
of May last. Our artist has given a rep- 
resentation of this beautiful work of art, 
L' Illustration, a Parisian 


government. 
pomp, on 


copied from 


journal. 
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FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


\ JE purpose to devote occasionally a! Garcinia Mangostana. It is a native of 

page or two to brief descriptions of , the Molucea Islands, whence it has been 
rare fruits and beautiful flowers. We give | introduced into Great Britain and France, 
an engraving of the Mangosteen, and an | and a few specimens are to be found in 
illustration of the fruit and leaves is on the | the more choice collections of exotic plants 
in the United States. The tree, in its 


next page. In botanical language it is the | 
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FRUIT OF THE MANGOSTEEN. 


native soil, grows to the height of about 
twenty feet, very straight, and perhaps 
The leaves 
are large, oval, and of a glossy green color. 
The flowers resemble the rose in form and 
color. The fruit is of a dullish red, the 
size of a small orange, with a thick rind 
like that of the pomegranate. It is ofa 
most exquisite flavor, uniting the delicious 
juice of the peach with the aroma of the 
Dr. Garcin, in whose 


too rigid to be called graceful. 


finest strawberry. 
honor it received the botanic name Gar- 
cma, says that it is esteemed the most 
delicious of East Indian fruits, and a great 
deal may be eaten without inconvenience. 
It is the only fruit which sick people are 
allowed to eat unsparingly. Dr. Solander, 
another eminent botanist, was seized, while 
in Batavia, with a putrid fever, and was 
brought very low, and attributed his re- 
covery mainly to a free use of this most 
delicious fruit. 





At a late exhibition of 
the Horticultural Socie- 
ty of London, beautiful 
specimens of the Man- 
gosteen were exhibited, 
said by those who had 
tasted it in its native soil 
to be fully equal in flavor 
to the products of the 
Indian Archipelago. 

A London paper, to 
which we are indebted 
for the original, from 
which our engravings 
are taken, says that the 
production of this deli- 
cious tropical fruit, lately 
accomplished in the stove 
of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, at Sion House, 
is considered by those 
conversant with the dif- 
ficulties attending the 
labor as one of the great- 
est triumphs of modern 
horticulture ; this being, 
we believe, the only suc- 
cessful attempt made 
since the introduction of 
the plant into England, 
in 1729. The ripe fruit 
exhibited was one of the 
four produced by a tree 
sent over by Dr. Wallich, 
from the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden, in 1833; since 
which time it has received the unremit- 
ting attention of twenty-two years, before 
crowning the exertions of its cultivator 
with fruit. 

On the following page we give one of 
the most beautiful subjects of the floral 
kingdom. Only a flower! That’s all, 
reader. But blessed be the man that loves 
flowers, loves them for their own sakes, 
for their beauty, their associations, the 
joy they have given and always will give ; 
so that, if there was not another creature 
on earth to admire or praise, he would 
just as much sit down among them as 
friends and companions! 

He who does not appreciate floral beauty 
is to be pitied like any other man who is 
born imperfect. But men who contemp- 
| tuously reject flowers as effeminate and 
unworthy of manhood, reveal their coarse- 
ness. Were flowers fit to eat or drink, 
| were they stimulative of passions, or could 
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THE JASMINE-FLOWERED RHODODENDRON, 


they be gambled with like stocks and pub- 
lic consciences, they would take them up 
just where finer minds would drop them, 
who love them as revelations of God’s 
sense of beauty ; as addressed to the taste, 
and to something finer and deeper than 
taste—that power within us which spirit- 
ualizes matter, and communes with God 
through his work. 

But flowers seem to smile; some have 
a sad expression; some are pensive and 
diffident ; others again, plain, honest, and 
upright, like the broad-faced sunflower and 
the hollyhock. We speak of them as 
laughing, as gay and coquettish, as nodding 
and dancing. But no man of sensibility 
ever spoke of a flower as he would of a 
fungus, a pebble, or a sponge. They are 
more lifelike than many animals. 





We) 


commune with flowers, we go to them if 
we are sad or glad; but a toad, a worm, 
an insect, we repel as if real life was not 
half so real as imaginary life. 

But we are forgetting our subject. It 
is the Rhododendron Jasminiflorum, or 
Jessamine-flowered Rhododendron, whick 
we give a correct representation of,—a 
native of Mount Ophir, in the Straits of 
Molueea. It is a rather dwarfish shrub, 
evergreen, the foliage very thick and 
The flowers are tubular, of a 
waxlike and dazzling whiteness. The 
anthers, or tops of the stamina, are of a 
beautiful searlet, which, contrasted with 
the pure white of its petals, give it a 
unique and most striking appearance. It 
is very fragrant, and said to be of easy 
cultivation. 


glossy. 

















JAMES MO 
 pechetarapenay wrote verses at a 


very early age. Before he had com- 
pleted his tenth year he had imitated quite 
a number of those fantastic pieces of dog- 
gerel sung by the Moravians, and mis- 
named hymns. From hymn-writing he 
soared, in his boyish imagination, to the 
production of a grand epic. His theme 
was The World—the scene, away back, 
myriads of ages before the creation of 
angels. “IT meant,” says he, “to begin 
at the beginning, or rather earlier still ; 
for my plan contemplated a representation 
of the Almighty, happy and alone in the 
solitudes of eternity.” Then angels were 
to be created, wars in heaven were to 
be desecribed—a dreadful battle between 


Michael and his hosts on the one side, and | 


In | 


Lucifer and his legions on the other. 
fact, the poem was to be a magnificent 


epitome of all history, celestial, secular, | 
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NTGOMERY. 


| and infernal. It was the subject of his 
| day-dreams when he should have been 
poring over his arithmetic or his Latin 
grammar, and of his feverish visions by 
night, when he should have been asleep. 
Pretty well for a boy of fifteen! and not 
wonderful that the young poet was turned 
out of the Moravian school, in Yorkshire, 
on the charge of incorrigible indolence. 
That expulsion, a grief to his parents, 
who had intended him for the ministry 
among the United Brethren, altered the 
whole current of his life. Employment 
was found for him as a shop-boy with a 
baker of bread and biscuits, where his 





| conduct was even less satisfactory than at 
| school; the time which should have been 
devoted to the interests of the shop being 
occupied with poetic inventions, verse- 
making, the composition of original music, 
and * blowing out his brains with a haut- 
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boy.” In this situation ‘he did not con- 
tinue long, nor allow himself the disgrace 
of being turned off. He ran away. With 
a fairly written copy of one of his shorter 
poems in his pocket, he approached one 
of England’s affable noblemen, the Earl 
Fitzwilliam. With a low bow and a pal- 
pitating heart, the young fugitive present- 
ed the verses to his lordship, who read 
them on the spot, and gave the lad a 
guinea. ‘This was the first-fruits of his 
muse in the shape of gold. It was a long 
time before she got any more for him. 

As an assistant of a general shop-keeper 
in a country town, Montgomery earned his 
bread for a year or two longer ; and then, 
to the great joy of his heart, found his way 
to London, where he was employed by a 
book-publisher of some celebrity. The 
duties of this new position were some- 
what congenial to his temperament, and 
the bookseller spoke words of encourage- 
ment to the young poet. He was not 
willing, however—sagacious man !-—to run 
the risk of publishing his poetry. Then 
our hero prepared a little story-book for 
children, which did not take; and then he 
wrote a novel on the model of Tom Jones, 
which nobody would print. 

Disheartened and discouraged, but still 
bent on authorship, we next find him in 
Sheffield, a clerk in the office of a weekly 
paper called the Register. In addition to 
his specific duties Montgomery wrote an 
occasional article for its columns; and 
when, after a service of about two years, 
the Register was discontinued, in com- 
pany with a partner, who furnished the 
necessary cash, he bought the presses, 
type, and other printing material, and 
commenced, as editor-in-chief, the publi- 
cation of the world-renowned Sheffield 
Tris. 

Now, in his twenty-third year, he had 
a vehicle of communication with the pub- 
lic. He aimed to make the Jris an in- 
tellectual and interesting paper, and he 
succeeded. He filled its columns with 
condensed abstracts of the news of the 
day, with well-written essays, with an 
occasional original tale, and with poetry. 
Politics he always hated, and the indis- 
pensable editorial task of preparing an 
occasional political article, in those stormy 
times, was the most irksome and unpleas- 
ant of his duties. On the exciting topics 
of the day he was exceedingly cautious, 
not so much from fear of consequences as 








hee inclination. But his prudence was 
of no avail. The Jris was printed on the 
same presses from which had issued the 
Register, and the Register had made it- 
self obnoxious to the government officials 
by the boldness of its tone, and more 
especially by the escape of its editor, for 
whose seizure a warrant had been pre- 
pared. In the sapience of the authorities, 
and in token of their disinterested loyalty, 
it was deemed essential that vengeance 
should light somewhere ; and if the Re- 


gister man could not be found, his suc- 


cessor of the Zris could, and alas for our 
unlucky poetical editor, he was seized, im- 
prisoned, tried, condemned, found guilty, 
fined twenty pounds, and inearcerated six 
months. What for? Simply this. A 
poor man, who made a living by hawking 
ballads, was taken up for having treason 
in his possession. It was found in his 
basket. Where did he get it? At the 
office of the Jris, was the answer. That 
was enough. The result we have already 
stated. But the curious reader may want 
to know the shape, size, color or quality 
of the treason. Here it is, a stanza found 
in a ballad printed at Montgomery’s office, 
and which Montgomery, in all probability, 
never saw until he read it in the indict- 
ment to which he was called to plead : 

“Europe’s fate on the contest’s decision de- 

pends— 

Most important the issue will be; 

For should France be subdued, Europe’s liberty 
ends; 

If she triumphs, the world will be free.” 

He bore his imprisonment with equa- 
nimity, employed his time mainly in ver- 
sifying, and on his release published an 
address to the readers of the Jris, in which 
he says :— 

“ Whatever some persons may say or think 

of me, no man is a firmer friend either to his 
king or his country than myself... . 
All private resentment and animosity against 
those who have hitherto been my enemies and 
persecutors I have left behind in my prison, 
and may they never escape thence! If I can- 
not obtain, I will at least endeavor to deserve 
the public favor.” 

After his release, scarcely four months 
elapsed before the bird was caught again, 
and caged: this time for ‘‘a false, sean- 
dalous, and malicious libel.”” Harsh terms 
to be used against so gentle a spirit; and 
the warrant for them was found, or said 
to be found, in an account given by the 


| editor of a riot in Sheffield, in which 
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several of his townsmen were wounded | 
and two killed by a company of Volun- | 
teers. Here is the libel referred to :— 


“R. A. Athorpe, Esq., Colonel of the Volun- | 
teers, who had been previously ordered to hold | 
themselves in readiness, now appeared at their 
head, and, in a peremptory tone, commanded 
the people instantly to disperse, which not being 
instantly complied with, a person who shall be 
nameless plunged with his horse among the 
unarmed, defenseless people, and wounded with 
his sword men, women, and children promis- 
cuously.” 


His sentence this time was a fine of 
thirty pounds, with sureties for good be- 
havior in future, and imprisonment for six 
months. The fine was readily paid, and 
the sureties were found without difficulty ; 


but the imprisonment was hard to bear, 
and weighed grievously upon his spirits. | 
He solaced himself with the composition 

of short poems, and sought there the con- 

solations of that religion, a lively faith in 
which, prompting ever to good works, was | 
thenceforth a distinguishing trait in his | 
character. 

After this second imprisonment, to the 
end of a long life of usefulness and honor, 
his course was smooth and tranquil. Ever 
ready to assist the unfortunate, and to | 
befriend the friendless ; to speak boldly | 
tor the oppressed, and by his presence, 
his poetry, and his substance, to give | 
countenance and aid to every effort for 
the furtherance of Christianity; no man 
was more highly honored in his life-time, 
and few more sincerely lamented in death. 
It is our purpose, however, to speak of 
him more especially as a poet, and al- 
though in this respect he attained not to 
the first rank, yet is Montgomery 


* One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die,” 





His first successful poetie publication 
was The Wanderer of Switzerland. Edi- | 


tion after edition was called for in quick | 


succession, and the author’s share of the 
profits amounted to eight hundred pounds 
sterling. ‘lhe poem, written in the swift- 
footed trochaic measure, is remarkable for 
terseness of expression, and is full of no- 
ble sentiments. In 1809 he gave to the 
world The West Indies, a of 
tirely different structure and character. 


poem en- 


It was written in commemoration of the 
abolition of the slave-trade by the British | 
government. The introductory lines give 


a good specimen of the whole :— 
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“*Thy chains are broken! Africa, be free!’ 
Thus saith the island-empress of the sea; 
Thus saith Britannia, ©, ye winds and waves! 
Waft the glad tidings to the land of slaves; 
Proclaim on Guinea’s coast, by Gambia’s side, 
And far as Niger rolls his eastern tide, 
Through radiant realms, beneath the burning 
zone, 
Where Europe’s curse is felt, her name unknown, 
Thus saith Britannia, empress of the sea: 
‘Thy chains are broken! Africa, be free |’ ” 


The World before the Flood, Green- 
land, and The Pelican Island, appeared at 
intervals, and tended to increase the repu- 
tation of the author. In each of these 
poems are to be found passages of great 
beauty, noble thoughts nobly expressed, 
and rapturous bursts of vivid and daring 
imagination. As tales, however, they are 
deficient in incident, and are apt to weary 
the reader with the slow pace of the nar- 
rative, while they cloy him with their 
sweetness. Montgomery is not equal in 
dramatic power many far inferior 
writers, and his constructive faculty was 
His minor poems, 


to 


comparatively small. 
however, are, many of them, faultless ; 
and upon them, rather than his larger 
works, his fame will mainly rest. We 
know not where is to be found anything 
of the kind more perfect than The Battle 
of Alexandria, commencing with that 
melodious stanza :— 


“ Harp of Memnon! sweetly strung 
To the music of the spheres ; 

While the Hero’s dirge is sung, 
Breathe enchantment to our ears.” 


How vividly does he paint the battle- 
scene, and, in a few admirably chosen 
words, depict its horrors !— 


“Then the mighty pour’d their breath, 
Slaughter feasted on the brave! 

*T was the carnival of death, 
*T was the vintage of the grave.” 


And the death of the chieftain in the arms 
of victory :— 
*“ Charged with Anercromptr’s doom, 
Lightning wing’d a cruel ball; 
’T was the herald of the tomb, 
And the hero felt the call. 


“ Felt—and raised his arm on high; 
Victory well the signal knew, 
Darted from his awful eye, 
And the force of France o’erthrew.” 


In a similar strain is his Ode to the 
Volunteers of Britain on the Prospect of 


Invasion :— 
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“The lowering battle forms 
Its terrible array ; 

Like clashing clouds in mountain storms, 
That thunder on their way, 


“The rushing armies meet ; 
And while they pour their breath, 
The strong earth shudders at their feet, 
The day grows dim with death.” 


And then the apostrophe to England’s 
departed heroes, how full of poetic fire !— 


“ Ghosts of the mighty dead! 
Your children’s hearts inspire ; 
And while they on your ashes tread, 
Rekindle all your fire. 


“The dead to life return ; 
Our fathers’ spirits rise ; 

My brethren, in your breasts they burn, 
They sparkle in your eyes.” 


The poet follows the volunteers to the 
battle-field and to victory, and then comes 
the noble stanza :— 


“ Spirit of vengeance, rest ; 
Sweet mercy cries, ‘ Forbear!’ 

She clasps the vanquish’d to her breast ; 
Thou wilt not pierce them there.” 


But the victory is not gained without 
loss :— 


* Daughters of Albion, weep; 
On this triumphant plain 

Your fathers, husbands, brethren sleep, 
For you and freedom slain. 


“O, gently close the eye 
That loved to look on you; 

O, seal the lip whose earliest sigh, 
Whose latest breath was true; 


“With knots of sweetest flowers 
Their winding-sheet perfume ; 
And wash their wounds with true-love 
showers, 
And dress them for the tomb. 


“ For beautiful in death 
The warrior’s corse appears, 
Embalm’d by fond affection’s breath, 
And bathed in woman’s tears.” 


But it is in sacred poetry more espe- | 
cially that our author excels, and these | 
efforts of his muse will be embalmed in | 


hymns in the book being from his pen. 

Watts is next in rank as to the number 
| of his contributions ; and Montgomery fol- 

lows him, being credited with more than 
| fifty of the hymns in the volume. One of 
| the best of his productions is a part of his 

version of the seventy-second psalm. It 
| is Hymn 126 in the Methodist collection, 
| beginning with the line, 


* Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 


Owing to its length the compilers omit- 
ted several stanzas, some of which are 
| fully equal to those retained. As, for in- 
| stance, the following, from the middle of 
the Psalm :— 


To Him shall bow the knee; 
The Ethiopian stranger 
| His glory come to see. 
With offerings of devotion 
| Ships from the isles shall meet, 
To pour the wealth of ocean 
In homage at his feet.” 


| 

| “ Arabia’s desert ranger 
‘ 

| 


And yet another stanza, even more beau- 
| tiful, and in the very strain of King David ; 
“The mountain dew shall nourish 
A seed, in weakness sown, 
Whose fruit shall spread and flourish, 
And shake like Lebanon. 
O’er every foe victorious 
He on his throne shall rest, 
From age to age more glorious, 
All-blessing and all-blest.” 


Montgomery is remarkable for the vigor 
of his thoughts and the terseness of his 
expressions, more especially at the close 
of his compositions. If he is ever feeble, 
it is in the middle. He almost always 
ends well, as in that expressive hymn on 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, which has 
already become a favorite in many con- 
gregations. ‘The whole hymn is perfect, 
| but mark the closing stanza :— 
| 





“Spirit of truth, be thou 

In life and death our guide; 
O Spirit of adoption, now 

May we be sanctified.” 


the heart of the militant Church, until all | 


of every name who love the Lord Jesus 


unite in the songs of the Redeemer in | 


the Church triumphant. Not the least 


attractive feature of the Methodist Hymn- 


Book—pronounced, by a competent critic 


of another denomination, the best compi- | 


lation in the language—is its large selec- 
tion from the lyries of the Sheffield Bard. | 


Charles Wesley, as was proper, holds the 


In the Christian Psalmist, published by 
himself, the adverb is in italics, as here 
printed. 

So too in that most appropriate sacra- 
mental hymn, (No. 268,) each stanza end- 
ing with the line 


“T will remember thee,” 


| when he comes to the close, he varies it 
first place, more than one half of the | 


thus :-— 
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* And when these failing lips grow dumb, 
And mind and memory flee ; 

When thou shalt in thy kingdom come, 
Jesus, remember me.” 


In the penitential hymn (No. 429) enti- 
tled Light dawning upon the Soul, which 
is a part of our author’s version of Psalm 
exxx, how poetical and Scriptural are the 
concluding stanzas !— 

“Glory to God above, 
The waters soon will cease ; 
For. lo! the swift-returning dove 
Brings home the sign of peace. 
“Though sterms his face obscure, 
And dangers threaten loud, 
Jehovah’s covenant is sure,— 
His bow is in the cloud.” 


Hymn 943— 
*“ Forever with the Lord !— 


is a little gem. It is however only about 


one-fourth of the poem, of which, although 


the whole of it would have been too long | 


for a congregation to sing at once, we 
could wish that our compilers had given 
us a few more stanzas—these for instance : 


“The trump of final doom 
Will speak the self-same word, 
And heaven’s voice thunder through 
tomb, 
Forever with the Lord! 


“The tomb shall echo deep 
That death-awakening sound; 

The saints shall hear it in their sleep, 
And answer from the ground, 


“Then upward as they fly, 
That resurrection word 

Shall be their shout of victory, 
‘Forever with the Lord!’ 


“The resurrection word, 
The shout of victory, 

Once more— Forever with the Lord ! 
Amen, so let it be.” 





phrase of Addison, in the stately iambic 


measure. It is No. 848, beginning, 


“The Lord my pasture shall prepare.” 


The transposition of the third and fourth 
stanzas, as found in the Methodist Collec- 
tion, was suggested by the late Bishop 
Hedding. It is a manifest improvement. 

Charles Wesley’s version, which is less 
literal than either of the others, and seems 
indeed indebted to the sweet singer of 
Israel only for the key-note, is in the 
anapestic measure. It is No. 916, be- 
ginning, 

“Thou Shepherd of Israel and mine.” 


The middle stanza, in which the poet 
takes one of his loftiest flights, is omitted 
by our compilers, on the ground, perhaps, 
of the startling boldness of the sentiments, 
as indicated in the lines here italicized :— 

“O show me that happiest place, 

The place of thy people’s abode, 
Where saints in an ecstasy gaze, 

And hang on a crucified God. 
“Thy love for a sinner declare, 

Thy passion and death on the tree; 
My spirit to Calvary bear, 

To suffer and triumph with thee.” 

The third version of the Psalm under 
consideration (No. 915) was first pub- 
lished in the Wesleyan Magazine for 
the year 1804. It is from the pen of T. 
Roberts. The metre is peculiar. It is 
a faithful paraphrase, and a good hymn. 

Montgomery’s version is No. 849; and, 
all things considered, we are inclined to 
give it the first place. In the third 
stanza our compilers have, by a simple 
transposition of two words, improved the 


| rhythm of the original :— 


| In the midst of affliction my table is spread ; 


Perhaps the best specimen of his sacred | 


poetry, and, as a hymn, unsurpassed if | 


equaled by any in the language, is entitled | 


the Song of Jubilee. 


the Methodist Collection. It is a speci- 


It is No. 1,004 in 


men of the lively trochaic measure, which | 


Watts seldom attempted, and in which 


most of the best hymns of Wesley are | 


written. 


The poetical versions of a part of the | 


twenty-third Psalm are very numerous. 
There are four of them in the Methodist 
Hymn Book, each by a different author, 
and each distinguished for peculiar beau- 
The first is the well-known para- 


ties. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


With blessings unmeasured my cup runneth 
over} 

With oil and perfume thou anointest my head: 

O what shall I ask of thy providence more?” 


In the original the third line reads— 
“ With perfume and oil,” &e. 

The following beautiful 
written by Montgomery when imprisoned 
in the castle of York. They were oc- 
sasioned by the death of one of his fellow- 
prisoners, Joseph Browne, a Quaker, who, 


verses were 


| with seven others of his religious com- 


munity, had suffered the loss of all his 
worldly goods for conscience’ sake. By 
comparing them with hymn 1,101 in the 
Methedist Collection, the reader will see 
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the ingenuity with which they have been 
adapted to the purposes of the hymnolo- 
gist :— 
“*Snirit, leave thy house of clay ; 
Lingering dust, resign thy breath : 
Spirit, cast thy chains away ; 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death.’ 
Thus thy guardian angel spake, 
As he watch’d thy dying bed; 
As the bands of life he brake, 
And theransom’d captive fled. 


*¢ Prisoner, long detain’d below ; 
Prisoner, now with freedom blest; 
Welcome from a world of woe, 
Welcome to a land of rest !’ 
Thus thy guardian angel sang, 
As he bore thy soul on high; 
While with hallelujahs rang 
All the region of the sky. 


“Ye that mourn a father’s loss, 
Ye that weep a friend no more, 
Call to mind the Christian cross 
Which your Friend, your Father bore. 
Grief, and penury, and pain, 
Still attended on his way; 
And oppression’s scourge and chain, 
More unmerciful than they. 


“Yet while traveling in distress 
(CT was the eldest curse of sin) 
Through the world’s waste wilderness 
He had paradise within. 
And along that vale of tears 
Which his humble footsteps trod, 
Still a shining path appears 


Where the wanderer walk’d with God— | 
author, could he have been present, for all 
| his labor of love in the composition of 


“Till his Master, from above, 

When the promised hour was come, 
Sent the chariot of his love 

To convey the wanderer home. 
Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 

And the steeds that cleft the wind? 
Saw ye not his soul aspire 

When his mantle dropp’d behind ? 


“Ve who caught it as it fell, 
Bind that mantle round your breast ; 
So in you his meekness dwell, 
So in you his spirit rest! 
Yet rejoicing in his lot 
Still shall memory love to weep 
On the venerable spot 
Where his dear cold relics sleep. 
“Grave! the guardian of the dust, 
Grave! the treasury of the skies, 
Every atom of thy trust 
Rests in hope again to rise. 
Hark! the judgment trumpet calls— 
‘Soul, rebuild thy house of clay : 
Immorratiry thy walls, 
And ererniry thy day!” 
In that most difficult poetic task, the 
preparation of hymns for children, Mont- 
gomery was frequently very suecessful. 
For the children of his own Church, the 
Moravian; for the anniversaries of Sunday 
schools of the different denominations in 


Vou. VIL—16 


| similar strains. 
| are found in the Methodist Episcopal 


not much over thirty. 
| conquered Gaul when he was forty-five. 
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Sheffield; and more especially for the 
Wesleyans, to which body he always had 
a warm attachment, he was ever ready to 
meet applications for the service of his 
muse. Our article has already reached 
the limits assigned to it, and we may not 
dwell upon them at further length. We 
cannot conclude, however, without briefly 


| adverting to one or two of his hymns for 


family or private devotion. They are 


| superior, we think, to anything of the kind 
| in the English language. 


The first we 
notice has a place, with the omission of 
four stanzas, as No. 619 in the Methodist 


Collection. It is a social hymn for the 


| ; ; 
| evening of the Lord’s day, ending with the 


| expressive petition :— 


“Yet one prayer more; and be it one 

In which both heaven and earth accord: 
Fulfill thy promise to thy Son; 

Let all that breathe call Jesus, Lord!” 


It was our privilege, some time ago, to 
visit one of God’s suffering ones, who had 


| been for a long time deprived, by sickness, 
| of the public means of grace. 
| gomery’s poem, entitled A Sabbath in the 


Mont- 
Sick Chamber, was the solace of many a 
solitary hour; and the consolation and 
even joyousness imparted by its repeated 
perusal would have amply repaid the 


The verses alluded to 


Hymn Book, (No. 665,) and, as yet, in no 


| other collection with which we are ac- 
| quainted. 


Not long after our last visit to 
that sick chamber, the poet the 
patient sufferer, to whom we refer, hailed 
each other in the better land with “ songs 
of everlasting joy.” 


and 


Youne Generats.—Alexander the Great 
died at the age of thirty-two. Hannibal 


| gained the battle of Canne at about the 


Scipio fought at Zama when 
Julius Cwsar had 


same age. 


Germanicus was poisoned in his thirty- 
fourth year. At the battle of Plassey, 
Clive’s age was not so advanced as that. 
Napoleon gained his mighty victory at 
Austerlitz when he had scarcely com- 
pleted his seventh lustrum; and at the 
time Wellington finished his campaigns on 
the plains of Waterloo he was only forty- 
six years of age. 
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STORY OF ANCIENT NINEVEH. 
HE foundation of the city of Nineveh, 


by one to whom Moses gives the name 


of Asshur, and who seems from the dis- 
interred sculptures to have been after- 
ward worshiped as a god, is a fact clearly 


deeided; but the period of that event | 


cannot be ascertained, and conjecture is 
vain. However, long before the his- 
toric age which our enterprising travel- 
ers have disclosed to us, there the city 
stood upon the banks of the Tigris, by the 
delta which the Zab, flowing into the river, 


forms atits junction. ‘The country around, | 





and though it seems to have been fertile, 
must have been dependent for that cir- 
cumstance upon the art and toil of hus- 
bandry. In addition to the rains which 
watered the soil, it is probable that from 
an early period the fields were irrigated by 
artificial canals. 

The earliest king with whom Rawlinson 
makes us acquainted through the inscrip- 
tions he has explained, reigned, according 
to him, about 1250 B. C., and took his 
name from Derceto, whom he identifies as 
Semiramis, a personage evidently trans- 
furmed by the Ninevites into a goddess, 
which so far accords with the tradition of 


though undulating, was anything but hilly, | Ctesias. Another king, named Divanu- 








bara, next gleams 
out of the past, re- 
flected from many 
a slab and_ brick 
bearing his name, 
but nothing more 
—indicating, how- 
ever, that he must 
have been a fiumous 
builder. 

Two other names 
occur afterward, not 
satisfactorily deci- 
phered yet ;— but 
betore the end of 
the eleventh cen- 
tury, B. C., there 
are evidences of 
a monarch, whom 
Rawlinson consid- 
ers to have been 











the first to carry the 
Assyrian arms into 
foreign countries. 


“His exploits are 
recorded on a slab 
which was found 
Nimroud, a relic of 
some ancient palace ; 
and they are of value 
in defining the limits 
of the Assyrian em- 

pire at that early 
period. The king boasts that he had extended 
his sway from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterra- 
nean ; but it is evident from his lists of conquests, 
that neither Syria to the west, nor Asia Minor to 
the north-west, nor Media to the east, had been 
yet visited by the armies of Nineveh. In a later 
age indeed, when Sardanapalus led his troops 
beyond the Taurus, he expressly says that the 
king in question had not penetrated so remot 
a quarter. In the eleventh century B.C., the 
empire of Nineveh comprised Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Babylonia; and incursions seem to have 
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been then first made into Armenia, and the 
mountainous countries about the sources of 
the Tigris and Euphrates,” 

The historical epoch of en fairly 
begins with the tenth century, and thence- 
fourth we trace a nearly uninterrupted series 
of sovereigns down to the tragical fall of 
the city in 606. We find that at the time 
when Solomon in all his glory dwelt in his 
palace in Zion, Adrammelech the T'irst 
wielded his scepter over Nineveh and its 
extensive dominions. But the kings of 
this epoch seem to have been warriors ra- 
ther than builders, since no monuments of 
their found. A 
great and. illustrious. king reigned in the 
tenth century, with whose tastes and ex- 


magnificence have been 


ploits we have become familiar by means 
of the remains of the north-west palace of 
Nimroud, of which he was the builder. 
[t is a curious fact, which we gather from 
the cuneiform inseriptions, that this palace 
was founded upon the ruins of a former 
one; and we are further informed by the 
same graven records, that the inhabitants 
of the countries over whom he ruled sent 
gold, silver, copper, and iron for the build- 
ing of the edifice. Concerning the ren- 
dering of his name, there is a difference of 
opinion. Dr. Hincks renders it Assarac- 
bal. and Colonel Rawlinson, Sardanapalus. 
As if to preserve his fame in the event of 
his palace being defaced, the annals of his 
reign were engraved on slabs on the side 
facing the wall, as well as on the outer 
As many as three hundred and 
twenty-five lines of writing remain, in 
which we find an account of this monarch’s 
warlike expeditions detailed in a succinct 
and characteristic style :— 


surface. 


“On the twenty-second day of the month I 
de} parted from Cal: ah, (Nimroud ;) I crossed the 
is; on the banks of it I received much 
tribute; [ occupied the banks of the Khabour. 
{ halted at the city of Sadikanni.” 


Having crossed the Muphrates, he says: 


“On the banks of the Orontes, I occupied the 
country. By the sea-shore I encamped. While 
[ was at Ariboua, the cities of Lukuta I took ; 
[T slew many of their men; I overthrew and 
burned their cities; their fighting men I laid 
hold of; on stakes over their city I impaled 
them. On the great sea I put my servants; I 
sacrificed to the gods. Iwent to the forest and 
cut them down, and made beams of the wood 
for Ishtar, mistress of the city of Nineveh, my 


protectre ee 


These curt details receive pictorial il- 
lustrations from the cotemporary architec- 
ture and sculptures; so that we are enabled | 
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to picture the king, Sardanapalus, going 
forth from the gate of his palace guarded 
by winged lions—the symbol of Assyrian 
power employed by Daniel. He appears 
in the midst of his eunuchs, officers, ser- 
vants, and soldiers; “the captains and 
rulers, all of them desirable young men ; 
horsemen, riding upon horses.” We sce 
him in his battle chariot, gorgeously ar- 
rayed, drawn by four horses. ‘They sweep 
along in proud martial array. They cross 
rivers ; the chariots going over in boats, 
and the men swimming bladders. 
They besiege cities; the monafch stands 
up in his chariot, with drawn bow, before 
the turreted walls; darts fly, shields are 
battered, men fall; and then, from the 
s of carnage, we behold the triumphal 


on 


scenes 
procession return laden with spoil. 

While we see all this warlike array, in- 
dicative of the spirit of Assyrian civilization 
at the time, and which of itself is no suffi- 
cient indication of advancement in art as it 
regarded other things—we have peeps also 
into peaceful Assyrian life in the sculptures 
that King Sardanapalus has left us. We 
see him walking out under an umbrella 
held over him by his eunuch. He stands 
worshiping before a symbolic tree; the 
practice of divination is maintained ; hunt- 
ers go out and return from the chase; the 
mysteries of the kitchen are revealed, and 
the primitive cooks may be seen busy a 
their culinary art. We can enter also the 
very stables of the monarch, where we 
find grooms currying their and 
other animals eating or drinking out of 
troughs. We can here only add, what a 
feeling of reality is given to that old north- 
west palace, where Sardanapalus chron- 
icled his deeds and illustrated his civil- 
ization, by a little incident mentioned by 
Layard. He 

“Standing one day, on a distant part of the 
mound, I smelt the sweet smell of burning cedar, 
The Arab workmen excavating in the small 
temple had dug out a beam, and the weather 
being cold, had at once made a fire to warm 
themselves. The wood was cedar, probably one 
of the very beams mentioned in the inscription 


as having been brought from the forests of 
Lebanon by the king who built the edifice.” 


horses, 


says :— 


This Sardanapalus the First, who must 
not be confounded with the hero of so 
many modern epics and tragedies, was 
succeeded by his son, whose name Rawlin- 
son takes to be Divanubara. He was the 
builder of the central palace of Nimroud, 
and on the famous black obelisk brought 
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from the ruins of his palace, and now 


placed in the British Museum, we find in- 
scriptions recording the victories of his 
sculptures illustrative of the 
spoils and tribute which were the fruit of 
Ile 


warrior, and seems to have kept his armies 


reign, and 


those victories. was a very great 


in a state of efliciency and activity, from 
the 


state 


end of his 
that led 


across the Muphrates no less than twenty- 


the beginning to reign, 


for the reeords he them 


three times. A multitude of places are 


named where he subdued revolts, or 


brought the people into subjection ; and it 


that he seems to have been 


is remarkable 
particularly zealous in promoting his own 


religion, for he says: “I abode in the 


about the rivers which form the 


eountry 
Muphrates, 


reme 


and 


there | set up altars to the 


su} rods, and left priests in the land 
to superintend the worship.” 


lisk 


I pon the 
the king appears twice, followed 
with a prisoner at his feet, 
‘ry and eunuchs bringing him 
other tribute. The forms of 
animals are of historical importance, 
they ure all 
} 


snowing fi 


thus 
the 
ast. ‘here are the elephant, the rhinoe- 


+} 


clearly oriental, 


Ss extensive conquests im 


lion, and the monkey, as well as 
' 


, metal, and rare wood, borne in the 


inds of the tributaries. From the nature 


bass-relief, observes Dr. Layard, it 


ot the 
is natural to conjecture that the monument 
Was erected to commemorate the conquest 
to the 
and on the confines of the 


of India, or of some country far 
east of Assyria 
Indian peninsula. There are also double- 
humped or Baetrian camels, thus proving 
that by least, Bactria was 


under the Assyrian power; so that, whe- 


that time, at 


ther first conquered by Semiramis or not, 


the story of Ctesias, about the subjugation 


of that eastern country, was not all a 


dream. Divanubara is ascertained to 


have been a cotemporary of Benhadad and 


mm the obelisk recording ex- 


igainst those very monarchs. 
on of Omri,” is also expressly 

of his subject kings; and 
are repre sented figure Ds 
their physiognomy, short 
aud look like 


nubara dwelt indifferently at Nineveh 
and the latte 


lon robes, Jews. 


r city he greatly 


and at Calah, 


embellished. The duration of his 


obelisk extend to his 


reigu 


eannot be exactly fixed ; as his annals 


on the thirty-seeond 


year, and his continued wars and ovations 
show at that period of his life no decline 
of vigor, he probably filled the throne of 
Assyria till about 860 B.C. Shamas Adar 
and Adrammelech II. were the immediate 
descendants of Only the 
name of the former is known, with the cir- 
cumstance of his adopting the family title 


Divanubara. 


Derceto; but the latter is ascertained to 
have built palaces after the manner of his 
father, both at Calah and Nineveh. 

The next Assyrian king added to the 
palace in the center of the mound of Nim- 
roud, and on 2 bass-relief of his reign we 
see him, with a line of war chariots, re- 
ceiving tribute trom Menahem, King of 
Israel. Only fragments of the annals of 
this monarch remain, but bis first campaign 
appears to have been in Chaldea, and he is 
represented as carrying his arms into the 
remotest parts of Armenia, and across the 
Euphrates into Syria, as far as Tyre and 
Sidon. Among the list of conquered towns 
Harran and 
their 
with the early history of the great Jewish 


eC nside red 


and tribes are Ur, names so 


interesting to us from 


association 
progenitor. This monarch is 
by Layard to have been either the im- 
mediate predecessor of Pul, Pul himself, 
or Tiglath Pileser, the name on the pave- 
ment slab not having been deciphered. 
Colonel ! Pul 


tawlinson considers it 
himself; and, moreover, conjectures that 


was 
he took the name of Sardanapulus—that 
the first Assyrian dynasty ended with him 
—and that the catastrophe described by 
Ctesias refers to the revolt of an officer of 
the court who captured Nineveh, and drove 
out the old family, B. C. 747—this memor- 
able epoch being accordingly adopted by 
the Babylonians as the basis of their astro- 
nomical canon. ‘This obscure and econ- 
troverted point, however, subsequent in- 
elucidate and 


vestigations may serve to 


deeide . 

The next king was Sargon, the names 
of whose father and grandfather have been 
discovered on a tablet at Kouyunjik, though 
they do not appear to have been either of 
them kings. Sargon was the builder of 
the great Khorsabad palace, in whose ruins 
M. Botta has made so many valuable dis- 
coveries, and where some striking accounts 
It ap- 


pears by the alabaster chronicles that he 


of his reign have been met with. 


extended his conquests to the Isles of the 
Mediterranean, and set up a monument of 


his victory in Cyprus. Babylonia, Su- 
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siana, Armenia, and Media, were the 
scenes of his warfare, and even the kings 
of Egypt apparently rendered him tribute. 
The palace of Khorsabad has been so well 
examined, and so fully explained, that we 
seem as if we could ascend the steps of 
the broad and lofty terrace that leads to 
the portal, where we are confronted by the 
four great winged bulls, two on each side 
—with their majestic impassive human 
faces turned toward us as if calmly watch- 
Passing these huge 
the gates, wander 
from gallery to chamber, and chamber to 


ing our approach. 
guardians, we enter 
gallery, in the gorgeous edifice once oc- 
eupied by the great King Sargon, whom 
we see yonder represented on a wall, in 
royal attire, with a long staff in his hand, 
and attended by the officers of his court. 
There, too, is the god Nisroch; and Ilus, 
a winged divinity ; another deity also ap- 
pearing with an eagle head; while yonder 


is a priest, holding three pomegranates. | 
The symbolic tree is likewise everywhere | 


conspicuous. In other compartments of 
the pictorial sculptures we see prepara- 


tions made for warlike expeditions. Logs 


of wood are being hauled on shore for con- | 


Then 


we have representations of Assyrian ships 


structing a port, or building a road. 


—the very ships most likely that were | 


employed 


troops. There, too, are galleys with oars, 
the lofty prow rising up in the form of a 
horse’s head. Sieges are depicted, and 
we are in the midst of towers and battering 
rains, the former such as Sargon attacked, 
and the latter such as he used in the enter- 
prises which his annals recerd. 
divisions of this panorama of Assyrian 
liie and usages, men are seen in the act of 
being hewn to pieces, or flayed alive, or 
deprived of their eyesight, or with hooks 


fustened in their mouths—pictures, no 


t, of the treatment which captives 


received at the hands of Sargon. 


Sargon himself is seen, with his sons, 


amusing himself in the forest shooting at | 


targets or hunting the lon. 
come to a feast, where the guests are 


seated on stools at a table, with wine-cups 


in their hands, seemingly drinking a health, 


perhaps that of Sargon. 


Sennacherib succeeded his father Sar- | 


con. 
ed by Herodotus. Eusebius also pre- 


serves a fragment of Polyhistor, containing 


an account of his campaign in Babylonia. | 


for the transport of Sargon’s | 


In other | 


Next, | 


Then we | 


This monarch is distinctly mention- | 
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The Old Testament, too, contains copious 
allusions to his wars in Judea. And now, 
in addition te these materials of history, 
we have large inscriptions, narrating the 
events of his reign, upon two clay cylin- 
der8, as well as on a pair of winged bulls. 
Very soon after his accession, he began 
to build the sumptuous palace at Kou- 
yunjik, with which, restored in its original 
magnificence, the sketch of Mr. Fergus- 
son has made us familiar.* It stands be- 
fore us, with its immense terrace and far- 
spreading steps, an oriental pile of sur- 
passing splendor: sculptured slabs, and 
bulls, forming the basement; while above 
are rows of columns, surmounted by other 
stories. ‘Ten colossal bulls, and six human 
figures of gigantie size, actually remain ; 
and the sculptured walls forming the facade 
of the palace, have been traced by Layard 
to the extent of one hundred and eighty 
feet. 
Kouyunjik differ from those of the older 
palaces of Nimroud, in the general treat- 


He mentions that the bass-reliefs of 


ment of the subjects chosen for illustration, 
in the costume of the time, in the appear- 
anee of the nations warred against, and in 
the character of the inscriptions, orna- 
ments, and other details ; the whole mark- 
ing a new era in the artistic culture and 
civilization of Nineveh. We add 
that a number of small articles, illustrative 
of the domestic usages, appliances, and 


may 


personal decorations of the period, have 
been found at the mounds of Kouyunjik— 
such as pieces of pottery, stone utensils, 
glass vases of great beauty, marble dishes, 
terra-cotta vessels, and molds for gold and 
silver ear-rings. 

It is very remarkable that monuments 
illustrative of the building ef the palace 
exist, and we positively can see the As- 
syrians by scores and hundreds busily en- 
gaged with levers and ropes dragging the 
winged bulls along to their places in the 
structure, just as men at the present day 
set to work for the accomplishment of 
similar objects. ‘The inscriptions relative 
to the warlike proceedings of Sennacherib 
From them we learn 
that in the first year of his reign he de- 
feated Merodach Baladan, King of Babylon 
—a name mentioned in the Old Testament 


are very copious. 


° A beautifully engraved copy of Mr, Fergus- 
son’s water-color drawing appears, as is well- 
known, in Dr. Layard’s recent work on Nineveh, 
from which the sectional view that adorns our 
front page is taken. 
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Isaiah xxxix, 1; 2 Kings xx, 12. A 
battle was fought to the north of Babylon, 
the result of which was the total defeat of 
Merodach, who was compelled to flee for 
his life, leaving behind him chariots, and 
horses, and camels. The conqueror plun- 
dered the palace of Babylon, and carried 
away treasures of gold and silver and 
precious stones, besides captives, both men 
and women. He took numerous fortresses 
and towns of the Chaldeans, and subjugated 
many of the wandering tribes that dwelt 
around the cities of Mesopotamia. Sen- 


Belib, 


officers, Jord of the conquered provinces, 


nacherib then made one of his 
after which he proceeded to the Euphrates 
and Tigris, there to spread desolation and 
to seize treasure as his father had done. 
The number of captives represented as 
having been taken is prodigious, and leads 
us strongly to suspect that there must have 
a little exaggeration in these ex- 


In- 


remembered throughout, 


been not 
parte accounts of Assyrian victories. 
deed, it must be 
that in 
Ninevitish inscriptions, we have only the 


the statements derived from the 
authority of a proud and egotistical nation 
for its own ¢ xploits. 

oc- 


The next Sennacherib 


cupied among the mountains to the north 


year was 


and the east, and seems to have crossed 
the 


whom his predecessors had not visited. 


Taurus to burn and plunder people 


Fresh colonies were planted in the place 
of the old population. In the third year 
he went into the country of the Hittites. 


The king of Sidon threw off his allegiance, 


and fled on the approach of Sennacherib. 
His country was reduced, and another 


person was placed upon his throne. 


kings of the sea-eoast repaired to his pres- 


enee, and brought him their accustomed | 


tribute. from thence he moved to the city 


of Ekron, whose chiefs, after having hum- 
bled themselves, he admitted into his ser- 
vice, but the young men he carried away 
captive to inhabit the cities of Assyria. 
That Sennacherib undertook an expedi- 
tion learn from the 
Bible ; but it is highly curious to read the 


into Palestine, we 


characteristic version of this affair which 
he gives himself. Thus it reads, according 
to the translation of Rawlinson :— 
“Because Hezekiah, King of Judea, did not 
submit to my yoke, forty-six of his strong fenced 
and innumerable smaller towns which 
depended on him, I took and plundered ; but I 
left to him Jerusalem, his capital city, and 
some of the inferior towns around it. The cities 


cities, 
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which I had taken and plundered, I detained 
from the government of Hezekiah, and distribu- 
ted between the kings of Ashdod, Ascalon. Ekron, 
and Gaza: and having thus invaded the terri- 
tory of these chiefs I imposed on then. a e 
responding tribute over that to which they had 
been formerly subjected ; and because Hezekiah 
still refused to pay me homage, I attacked and 
carried off the whole population, fixed and n 
made, which dwelt around Jerusalem, wit! 
thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents 
of silver, the accumulated wealth of the nobles 
of Hezekiah’s court, and of their daughters, 
with the officers of his palace , men slaves, anc 
women slaves. I returned to Nineveh, and | 
accounted this spoil for the tribute which hi 
refused to pay me,” 





It comes not within the scope of this 


sketch particularly to illustrate coinci- 


dences between the results of recent dis- 
coveries and the histories of Scripture, or 
to dwell upon the relations into which the 
Jews and Assyrians were brought to each 
be done In 


other. This, however, will 


another paper. But we eannot here re- 
frain from asking the reader to compare 
this account with the seventeenth chapter 
of the Second Book of Kings. There 
mention, indeed, in Sennacherib’s inserip- 


tion of any calamity befalling him in this 





15 no 


expedition; but the circumstance which 
he does mention, of his leaving Hezekiah 
in possession of his throne, and of his not 
attacking the city of Jerusalem, is one 
which indicates that there was some special 
reason for it. His explanation of the rea- 
son cannot be ascertained from the copi 
itself it 
would be reasonable to suppose that some 





made of the inscription, but in 


extraordinary occurrence had taken place 
to deter him from pursuing, in this case, 
his accustomed course of complete sub- 
jugation and severe chastiscment. 

We are further told by Herodotus that 
Sennacherib attacked Egypt with a mighty 
army, but that he was discomfited and 
driven back by an interposition on the part 
of one of the gods, who had been consulted 
by an Egyptian priest about the safety of 
his country. At Pelusium, so immense a 
number of mice infested the camp, that 
the quivers and bows of the soldiers, and 






the straps which bound their shields, we: 


gnawed in pieces and rendered entirely 
The historian adds, that in Vul- 
ean’s temple might be seen a statue of 
Sennacherib with a 


useless. 


mouse in his hand, 
bearing the inscription, ** Whosoever thou 
art, learn from my misfortune to reverence 
the gods.” Whether this is to be accept- 


ed as a record of a literal fact, or merely 

















as a hieroglyphical mode of expressing 
their sense of the interposition of a divine 
and irresistible power, we cannot say ; 
yet in this version of the matter, as given 
by the Egyptian priests to Herodotus, we 
recognize what would be quite in harmony 
with the notions of that people and the 
faith they cherished in the power and help 
of their gods. A supernatural interposition 
is acknowledged as the cause which drove 


back the tide of Assyrian invasion. And 
what that supernatural cause really was 
we know from inspired authority. ‘ And 


it came to pass that night, that the angel 
of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred 
and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold 


and 
four-score and five thousand ; 
they were all dead corpses.” 
In consequence of this fearful overthrow 
—which exhibits an example of the divine 
righteousness, and a warning to the Proud, 
ambitious, and rapacious in every age— 
Sennacherib renounced his intentions with 
regard to Egypt. The key to the explana- 
tion of a monarch on the Tigris wishing to 
subdue the mighty power enthroned on the 
Nile seems to be, that between these two 
empires lay the palm of supremacy over 
the civilized world. Hach wished to rule 
mankind ; but this was impossible, except 
As 


this explains the cause of hostility between 


as one power first subdued the other. 


Assyria and Egypt, the reason for Pales- 
tine being selected as the seat of warfare 
is equally plain: for if Assyria could gain 
it, the gate was open into Egypt; and if 
Egypt could secure it, it formed a natural 
fortification of great strength against the 
assaults of Assyria. Perhaps, at the pe- 
riod under consideration, some treaty of 
ereat rival coun- 


peace between the two 
tries was formed. At any rate, it seems 
appropriate here to mention the fact that 
an KM evptian seal was discovered at Kou- 
yunjik, having the impression of two sig- 
rets. 
the Second—a name familiar to Egyptian 


The one bears the name of Sabaco 


archeologists, and identified as belonging | 


to a sovereign of the seventh century be- 
Christ, and therefore cotemporary 
The other signet is 


fore 
with Sennacherib. 
Assyrian, and is no doubt the royal attes- 
tation of some compact on the part of the 
Assyrian power. ‘lhe document itself has 
perished, but the seals remain, intimating 
to us the political relations of this king- 


dom at the time now under review. 
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It is worthy of notice that while very 
boastful inscriptions belong to the third 
year of Sennacherib, there is a great fall- 


| ing off in the fourth, during which time no 


operations of importance are recorded ; 
and further, that no mention afterward of 
any attempt by this to enter 
Palestine has been in the 
sculpture-annals of his reign. The ac- 
count of the fifth year is rather more im- 
posing, as if the humbled Sennacherib was 
beginning to rally after his calamities. 


zaonarch 
discovered 


| Two expeditions are mentioned as taking 





| of gold. 
| suecessful, and the king returned to dedi- 


place at that period, both being to distant 
countries, not before reached by the As- 
syrian arms. 

In the next year, some grand enterprise 
was undertaken, involving the preparation 
of boats wherewith 
and for which the Assyrian king expressly 
declares that he employed the shipmen of 
Tyre and Sidon. Interesting details, in 
one passage, seem to be given of the build- 
ing of vessels, and of the navigation of the 


b, 


to cross the Tigris, 


Tigris. Sennacherib, before embarking 
to cross the river, offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and presented to one of them a ship 
The campaign is deseribed as 


cate his spoils to the erection of temples 
and palaces at Nineveh. ‘The remains of 
those buildings have been carefully ex- 
plored, and on the sculptured walls are 
found illustrations of the warlike exploits 
recorded in the inscriptions. Originally 
there appears to have been placed over the 
sculptures the title of the events to which 
they refer. Most of these epigraphs have 
perished; but one still remains, which has 


| been read by Layard as follows :— 


“ Sennacherib, the mighty king of the coun- 


| try of Assyria, sitting on the throne of judg- 


ment before the city of Lachish. I give per- 


| mission for its slaughter.” 
| 


Now a Lachish is mentioned in Scrip- 


ture as having been besieged by Senna- 


| 


cherib, at the time when he sent Rabshakeh 
to Jerusalem to demand tribute from Judah. 
Layard identifies the place as the same 
‘vith this, and, according to him, we are to 
consider the sculptures as illustrative of 
the third year of the monarch’s reign. 
Rawlinson entertains a different opinion : 
but whichever be right, we certainly have 
here a picture of Sennacherib himself, 
seated on a throne, wearing a conical hel- 


met and royal robes, and holding in one 
, hand a scepter, and in the other a bow. 
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There he is, a city, which his 


survevillyg 


busily engaged in besieging 


soldiers are 


and capturing. ‘There are archers, spear- 
men, and slingers, together with cavalry 
ind ch teers. ‘Torches are being ap- 
plied to the buildings by the Assyrian 


soldiers, while patriotic women, from above 


the battlements, may be seen pouring water 
lit 


on the flames. Sealing ladders are raised 


alls, and a part of the city 


e] taken. Captives are 
eing led out at the gates, accompanied by 


) abundance of treasure. Some of these 


unfortunate beings are being tortured and 
may be seen, in the 
for life, at the feet 


Be- 


others 
! 
suppliants 
uy piiall 


ot the ec nquering lord of Assvria. 


hind the greedy despot is his pavilion, 
nd near him are his chariots and horses, 
WW in officer of his court bearing the 


royal symbol and shade—a huge parasol. 





» to understand all this of 


r of Lachish or not, certainly we 


have here a very lively picture of the As- 
S n king, his army, and his proceedings ; 
nd one which, while referring to some 





- event, may be taken as an 





ie | 
i] ration of his character and eareer in 
vhenever he followed his own 

ipuls¢ id suecess crowned his enter- 

i i lScription relative to the last 
ve S ¢ lon have hot been deciphe r- 
ed: but we know from Scripture that he 
p ied at last in the temple of his god 


was slain by his sons— 


among eastern despots 





n all ages. ‘The sacred narrative says 
that after his return from Judea, and be- 
fore | murder in Nineveh, he dwelé in 
“1th terms which imply that some 
elapsed between his return and his 
death 
Nineveh was in its palmiest splendor 
when Sennacherib sat upon the throne, 
The older palaces, indeed, were probably in 
i s Numroud might stull exhibit relies 
of ai nificence that had faded away, 
but Khersabad and Kouyunjik were in the 
erfection of their architectural beauty 
nd up their marble ste Ps, and along theit 


painted halls, there daily swept grand pro- 
ssions of the princely and the noble, the 

e and the fair. The court of Senna- 

ib must have been full of that pompous 
display and parade—that gergeousness of 


nd eostliness of furniture—that 


apparel 


! 
luxury of habit and formality of inter- 
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course, Which seems to be among the per- 
manent features of Oriental civilization. 
Yet, to use 
we may infer, exercised but little authority 
beyond the districts 
Nineveh.” 


which 


king, 


Lavyard’s words, * the 


immediate around 


As to the outer dominions— 


do not appear to have extended 


much further than the central provinces 


of Asia Minor and 


the western provinces of Persia to the east, 


Armenia to the north, 


Susiana, Babylonia, and the northern part 
of Arabia to the south, and Lycia and per- 
to the west—it is 


Lydia and Syria 


not to be supposed that anything 


Mngland 


reseln- 
ing the government which ex- 


ercises over foreign possessions prevailed 


among the Assyrians; but rather that a 
loose kind of control was exerted over 
these subject states, the chief badge of 


their inferiority consisting in their pay- 
ment of tribute and rendering of warlike 
sery Pes ; in 


position not very dissimilar to that of feu- 


this respect giving them a 
dal vassalage. 

In the same palaces where was thé 
seems to have been 


Not 


be en di s] 


there 


throne of power, 
the temple of religion. mples dis- 
tinct trom palace s have cntenil. 
asonably infer that 


nted with 


and therefore we may re 


the struetures we are acqua 


i 


served for sacred as well as secular pur- 


pose S. 


Ashur was most likely their prin- 


cipal deity. Rawlinson names twenty 


other gods whom he identifies with some 


of the classic deities. Layard gives a table 


of twelve, but, with caution, observes :— 


‘Some of them may possibly be identified 


with the divinities of the Greek pantheon, 


although it is scarcely wise to hazard eon- 
which must ere long be 


Be side be 


again 


jyectures 


these, t 


multitudes of inferior gods, a 


abandoned.” ere were 


mounting, ae- 
cording to one inscription, to four thousand, 


Ashur, 


in whose temple (a portion, we infer, of the 


it would appear, was the Nisroch, 


royal palace) Sennacherib was murdered 
Thus, the fall of that mon- 
the 


He was a pontiff as well as a 


by his sons. 


arch is associated with rites of his 


religion. 
king ; and more, he was even counted as 
the friend and son of the immortal gods. 


Some picture him hour of his 
br : 


stately 


in the very 





ric fate, paying his adoration, after a 
ritual, to some such mystic figure 
as we see employed in the Nineveh seulp- 
tures to represent the object of worship. 
In the days of Sennacherib, we appre- 
hend also that Nineveh had attained to its 
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That extent, we have no 
doubt, was as great as is represented 
in the book of Jonah, and by Diodorus 
Siculus. “If take,” says Layard, 
‘the four great mounds of Nimroud, Kou- 
yunjik, and Karamlas, as 
the corners of a square, it will be found 


largest extent. 


we 
K horsabad, 


that its four sides correspond pretty well 
with the four hundred and eighty stadia, 
or sixty miles, of the geographer, which 
the three days’ journey of the 
A recent trigonometrical sur- 


make 
prophet.” 
vey, moreover, fully corroborates the great 
traveler's opinion. We apprehend there 
was not a group of cities on the banks of 
the ‘Tigris, but one city, large and com- 
prehensive, bearing the single name of 
Nineveh, though divided, doubtless, into 
districts. No outer wall, surrounding the 
whole, has yet been traced, but only walls 
arcund the palaces. ‘These seem to have 
been distinet fortifications, agreeably to 
Nahum’s description of Nineveh as “a 
city of many strongholds and gates.” 
‘The interspaces were filled up with arable 
and pasture lands, with farms and flocks. 
There were the cottages or hovels of the 
Assyrian peasantry. There they tilled 
the soil and kept the sheep for their lordly 
and arrogant masters. 

We have given this sketch of Nineveh 
in connection with the reign of Sennach- 
erib, because that seems to have been 
the epoch of the nation’s greatest pomp 
and amplitude, and because it may serve 
to give something of substance and life to 
the meager annals which are all that we 
at present as historic memorials 
Nor is there much 


possess 
t hy 


OT nis 


famous reign. 






now to detain us 
from the end of our 
Assyrian story. 
Essarhaddon was 
the son and sueces- 
sor of Sennacherib, 
and builder of the 
south-west palace at 
Nimroud, which he 


reared with mate- 
rials brought from 


the ruins of the ear- 
lier palaces in its 
vicinity. Rawlinson 
speaks of these ma- 
terials as belonging 
to edifices which 
were the works of a 
family whom Es- 
sarhaddon’s grandfather had supplanted. 
That there had been a change of dynasty 
is evident, and with that political oceur- 
rence the building of the palace seems to 
have a connection. At any rate, the com- 
parison of the newer sculptures with the 
old bears witness to a change of tastes 
and habits. Costumes, armor, and equi- 
pages are different ; old religious emblems 


| disappear; fire altars come into view ; 


novelties in Assyrian archeology indicate 
that fire-worship had succeeded to the 
purer forms of Sabeanism ; alterations in 
language, too, are apparent. All these 
changes testify to a new spirit having 
arisen the old fathers built and 
adorned the structures in the north-west 
corner of the mound. Cylinders preserving 
annals of Essarhaddon’s reign have been 
sent by Dr. Layard to the British Mu- 
seum, in which this monarch is recorded 
to have extended his arms from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Mediterranean and Cas- 
pian Seas. 

Next to Essarhaddon, during whose 
reign the captivity of Manasseh took place, 
came one who bore the same name as the 
builder of the north-west palace. He was 
a Sardanapalus, and carried on his princi- 
pal campaign in Susiana or Klam. His 
son was the builder of the south-east 
palace on the mound of Nimroud, reared 
probably over the remains of an earlier 
edifice. 

These particulars are deducible from 
the inscriptions, and with these we may 
connect what we are told of Nineveh about 
this time in the Book of Judith. It de- 


since 


scribes a king after Essarhaddon, named 
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Nabuchodonosor, who revived the glories 
of the Assyrian empire, defeated the 
Medes, and slew their monarch, and then 
celebrated the victory by a long-protracted 
festival. His general was the famous 
Holofernes, who fell under the hand of the 
celebrated Hebrew heroine, the widow 
Judith. We cannot yet determine with 
which of the successors of Essarhaddon 
Nabuchodonosor is to be identified. ‘The 
grandson of Essarhaddon was one of the 
last—if not the very last—king of the 
second dynasty, and may indeed, as we 
have already suggested, have been that 
Sardanapalus, or Saracus, who was con- 
quered by the combined armies of the 


Medes and Babylonians, under Cyaxares, 


in 606 B. C., and who made of his palace, 
his wealth, and his wives, one great fune- 
Of this 
tragical event we have a curious illustra- 
tion in the history of Zimri, King of Israel, 
“And it 
came to when the 
kingdom was taken, that he went into the 
palace of the king’s house, and burned 


ral pile, and consumed them. 


concerning whom we read: 


pass Zimri saw that 


the king’s house over him with fire, and 
died.” 

The fall of Nineveh was sudden, and the 
overthrow complete. So Nahum had pre- 
dicted; and to this fact, the state of the 
ruins bears remarkable witness, for they 
are obviously the huge leviathan remains 
of a city which could not have slowly sunk 


into decay, but must have been attacked | 


and overthrown in the midst of its mag- 
nificence and majesty ; for scorched beams, 
half-burned articles, and slabs converted 
into lime by the action of fire, shotv that 
a tremendous conflagration attended the 
ancient 


this greatest of 


cities, and this proudest of ancient empires. 


overturning of 


And where once there were sculptured 
temples and many-colored palaces—ter- 
race rising above terrace, crowned with 
trees, and shrubs, and flowers — spacious 
parks, pleasant orchards, and well-tilled 
fields-— fountains and streams, viaduets 
and roads—courily processions and troops 
of mailed warriors—chariots with princes 
and nobles—husbandmen and mechanies, 
dusty wayfarers, and peasants chained to 
the soil they tilled, exce pt when the con- 
scription tore them from their families to 
fight the battles of their lord; 
where once was the busy seat of an old 


in short, 


Oriental civilization, there is now silence 


and solitude, as Layard so affectingly de- 


scribes, speaking to the heart most touch- 
ingly, and telling, for the millionth time, 
how the fashion of this world passeth 
away. He says :— 


“From the summit of an artificial eminence, 
we looked down on a broad plain separated from 
us by theriver. A line of lofty mounds bounded 
it to the east, and one of a pyramidal form rose 
high above the rest. Beyond it could be faintly 
heard the waters of the Zab. We passed the 
night in the jungle which clothes the banks of 
the river, and wandered during the day undis- 
turbed by the tribes of the desert. The scene 
around is worthy of the ruin the traveler is con- 
templating; desolation meets desolation; a 
feeling of awe succeeds to wonder, for there is 
nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or 
to tell of what has gone by.” 


+ + meee 


THE ZOUAVES. 
Wwe are the Zouaves? is a question 


frequently asked when the name of 
the three brave regiments occurs in the 
accounts from the Crimea. An answer 
to this inquiry appears in a late number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in the 
shape of a history of these remarkable 
varriors. We present our readers with 
some extracts translated from it, for which 
we are indebted to Chambers’s Journal. 
The Zouaves, or, in the Arabie, the 
Zouaoua, are a tribe, or rather a confeder- 
ation of the Kabyle tribes, who inhabit 
the most remote gorges of Jurjura; a 
race of proud, intrepid, industrious men, 
whose submission to the Turks was never 
more than nominal, but who were very 
well known in Algiers. Thither they fre- 
quently repaired, in order to exchange 
their oil and the products of their coarse 
industry, for the commodities which were 
not to be had in their poor mountains. 
As they had the reputation of being ex- 
cellent warriors, and as their military ser- 
vices had been occasionally hired by the 
princes of Barbary, their name was be- 
the militia. A mixed 
multitude it was, however, receiving into 


stowed on new 
its ranks, without distinction of origin, all 
the natives, mountaineers and men of the 
plains, town workmen and country labor- 
Kabyles, Arabs, and 
Chiefs, however, were necessary—these 
were from the French 
officers—and in order to leaven the mass 
of natives with the European element, a 
number of volunteers, chiefly from the low- 
est rank of the Parisian populace, were 


Coulouglis. 


ers, 


chosen among 


enrolled. 
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Six weeks had scarcely elapsed since 
its formation, when the new corps receiv- 
ed its baptism of fire on the mountain of 
Mouzaia ; and from that time, during the 
whole African campaign, the Zouaves dis- 
tinguished themselves by their courage 
and fidelity. 

This corps was remarkable both for the 
virtues and vices of irregular troops ; and 
when, in 1841, Marshal Bugeaud took the 
command of the troops in Algeria, he 
very soon appreciated their peculiar fit- 
ness for the service in which they were 





engaged. 

See them at the bivouac: some men 
come out of the ranks, and run to the 
nearest spring to fill their canteens, before 
the water has been made muddy by the 
trampling of the horses and mules. Pres- 
ently, their little tents—formed by rip- 
ping their baggage-sacks, fastening them 
together with packthread, and propping 
them up with sticks—are ready ; fires are 
lighted, as if by magic ; and cooking be- 
gins. ‘The evening soup is quickly made, 
consisting, as it does, of onions, lard and 
bread: or. if these ingredients be wanting, 
some liquid coffee is filled with pounded 
biscuit, and transformed into a sort of 
paste, which might not, perhaps, please a 
fastidious palate, but which is both tonic 
and nourishing. ‘The meat is kept slowly 
stewing during the night, in order to fur- 
nish the morning repast; but sometimes 
the sportsmen of the division may enrich 
the larder with a hare, a tortoise, or some 
fish, not to speak of an occasional hen, 
kid, or lamb, brought in with a certain 
degree of mystery, and most probably not 
procured after a very orthodox fashion. 
Supper is eaten, the last pipe smoked, 
and while one party sleep, the remainder 
change their place in silence, lest their 
position should be known by the enemy. 
Follow the officer on duty in his rounds, 
and despite of the obseurity, he will show 
you, on the declivity of the hill, a Zouave 
lying flat on his face and hands beneath 
the shadow of the summit, his eye on the 
watch, and his finger on the trigger of his 
sun. <A fire is kindled in the middle of 
a path which crosses a wood, and which 
a party of soldiers occupied during the 
day, but they are no longer there. How- 


ever, the marauding enemy who may hap- 
pen to approach the camp in order to 
attempt a robbery or a surprise, carefully 
avoids this fire, round which he thinks | 


the French are encamped. He throws 
himself into the wood, and there falls 
beneath the bayonets of the ambushed 
Zouaves, who strike noiselessly, in order 
not to spoil the trap, by signifying their 
presence to the comrades of their victim. 

One night—it was a singular instance— 
their vigilance was at fault, and the troops 


| of the emir, gliding into the midst of their 


encampment, opened on them a murder- 
ous fire. ‘The attack was so sudden that 
for a moment the soldiers hesitated to 
rise, until their officers set them the ex- 
Marshal Bugeaud was the first 
to arrive: two men instantly fell dead be- 
neath his vigorous arm. Speedily the at- 
tack was repulsed by the Zouaves, and 
the enemy routed. When the fighting was 
over, and order reestablished, the marshal 
observed, by the light of the bivouac-fires, 
that the soldiers smiled as they looked at 
him. He put his hand to his head, and 
found that his head-dress was identical 
with that of Béranger’s Roi d’Yvetot— 
namely, a white cotton night-cap! He 
immediately called for his helmet, and a 
thousand voices shouted ; ‘“* The marshal’s 
helmet! the marshal’s helmet!’ This be- 
came a sort of by-word in the army ; and 
the next day, when the trumpets were 
sounding*the march, the Zouaves sang in 
chorus, by way of an accompaniment : 


ample. 


Hast thou seen the helmet, 

The helmet, the helmet? 

Hast thou seen the brave helmet 
Of Father Bugeaud ? 


From that time the trumpet-march was 
known as * The Helmet ;” and the hero 
of the anecdote himself used to laugh 
good-humoredly, and say: ‘“ Sound the 
Helmet !” 

It happened one day that the marshal, 
after one of the first razzias, or forays, 
executed by his orders, examined with 
considerable satisfaction a fine flock of 
sheep, which had been brought in for the 
commissariat. He went into his tent, and 
lay down to sleep, but was suddenly arous- 
ed by certain significant bleatings. He 
hastens out, he sees his Zouaves and his 
muttons all mingled together, and ready 
to vanish, despite the efforts of the guards. 
Full of fury, the marshal, in his shirt, and 
sword in hand, rushes into the thickest 
of the fray. The Zouaves disappear in 
double-quick time, and so do the sheep 


too. Subsequent researches made in their 
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bivouac are attended with no satisfactory 
result : no one was absent at the roll-eall ; 
no one had seen such a thing as a sheep. 
Marshal Bugeaud had nothing for it but 
to laugh. 

Another day, the Zouaves formed the 
rear-guard ; the column they belonged to 
brought into the Tell an immense popu- 
lation, who had been captured, after hav- 
ing for a long time followed the fortunes 
of Abd-el-Kader. 
had set out at four o’clock in the morning ; 


The advanced-guard 


and although they were on a plain, at 
seven o'clock the last families had not yet 
left the bivouae. ‘They had to journey 
eleven leagues before they came to water. 
On that day, the Zouaves were more like 
charitable women than mercenary soldiers, 
sharing their biscuit with the poor people 
whom fatigue and heat overeame; and 
when their goat-skins were emptied, hold- 
ing down a sheep or a goat, in order to 
bring its teats near the parched lips of 
some poor deserted child. 

At nightfall, when they encamped, their 
sacks contained neither fowls nor tortoises, 
women, children, 


but they back 
} 


and old men, whose li 


brought 
ves the Vv had saved. 
Such men are as good as they are brave ; 
hut they require, in these who rule them, 
kfmdness, a 


but not severe discipline, in order to 


a mixture of firmness and 
strict 
epress their evil instinets, and de velop 
their generous feelings. 

The Zouaves did geod service in 
I845, a 
In the month of April of 


\l- 


ceria, when, in ceneral insurrec- 


tion broke out. 


the following vear, after six months of 


perpetual marching and fighting, the first 
battalion of Zouaves entered Blidah, cav- 
ered with glorious rags. It happened 
that the Duke C 


the Emperor Nicholas, had just landed 


Grand onstantine, son of 


at Alviers, and testified a desire to see 


nown had reached 


That night, the 


whose r 


these troops, 
even St. Petersburgh. 


Zouaves 


at nine 


reeeived their new uniform ; and 
xt 


awaiting 





morning they 
the 


o'clock the 
young 


were at Boufarik, 


prince, 
i 
} 


When he, descending from his earriage, 


beheld them drawn up in battle array in 


a green me adow, flanked by two squadrons 
] 


eould not conceal his sur- 


of spahis, he 


prise ; for he learned that this band, of an 


aspect so original, and yet so compact, 


and so thorouchly well drilled, had return- 


ed only the evening betore, had marched 
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six leagues that morning, and, during the 
last six months, had known no other bed 
than the earth, and no other roof than the 
sky. ‘The Grand Duke Constantine, we 
fancy, brought away with him, from that 
review, impressions which subsequent 
events in the Crimea have by no means 
tended to efface. 

In the March, 1854, the 
Zouaves, filled with enthusiasm, quitted 
Algeria the army of the Hast. 
They were about to face that enemy who 
had so hotly disputed with Frenchmen 
the fields of Mylau and Moskva; they 
were about to fight side by side with that 


month of 


to join 


English infantry whose immovable solid- 
ity Frenchmen had so often experienced 
to their cost. Well have the brave bands 
of Africa fulfilled the expectatiens formed 
of their prowess! 

What Frenchman can read 
and pride the accounts given of them in 


without joy 


the English correspondence, whether they 
are described as “climbing like cats up 
the heights of the Alma ;” or, * bounding 
like panthers through the thickets of In- 
ke rmiann — 

With what shouts were they hailed by 
the Queen’s Guards when that heroic brig- 
ade, exhausted by its magnificent defense, 
saw appearing through the fog * the well- 
known garment of the Alge rine troops y" 
Scareely were they seen, before they were 
in the very middle of the Russian column. 
May we 
Zouaves, which 


not hope that the banner of the 
the 


of Zaateha, and of 


floated the first on 
breach of Constantine, 
Laghouat, will ere long wave in triumph 
over the walls of Sebastopol d 
Tue Gopner.— This animal. so often 
spoken of by newspaper writers and trav- 
elers who have journeyed in Kansas, is 
peculiar to the Columbia and Missouri 
rivers and their tributaries. It is known 
in some localities as the camas rat. taking 


its name from a plant which is its favorite 


food. It lives beneath the surface of the 
earth, and throws up, In an incredibly 
short time, an immense amount of dirt 


from its holes, which it carries in pouches 
by the sides of its face. The animal is 
classed by naturalists with the mole spe- 
cies. It ranges from five to eight inches 
in length, is of mouse-color, inclining to 


thick 


head is rather large and clumsy, owing to 


brown, with a short, tail, and its 


its cheek pouches. 




















THE ANGEL BOY. 





A FABLE FOR GEOLOGISTS. 


FROM A LONDON PAPER. 





NE fine summer morning, a pair of 

martins rested on one of the pinnacles 
of the new houses of parliament. The 
hen was but a last year’s bird ; her part- 
ner had had more experience in nest- 
building, and had, therefore, been instilling 
into her the necessity of caution, and the 
danger of haste in their art. Jenny yield- 
ed to his superior judgment, though she 
longed to set about the second row of their 
residence. After afew minutes of silence, 
she lazily gave her wing a stretch, shook 
her feathers, and then delivered herself 
of the following remarks :—‘“1’ve been 
thinking how many, many summers they 
must have been building this great place. 
If we have to rest several hours for our 
little bricks to dry, what a long time one 
of these great stones must have taken to 
harden !” 

* Yes,” said her husband; “ for though 
they have so many to work, still it must 
have required millions of years to complete 
such a building as this.” 

* And they ’re obliged to work with such 
great clumsy tools,” added she; “if they 
had beaks,and claws, it might have been 
easier and quicker done.” 

**And then,” rejoined the other, “ they 
have to fetch a good deal of their material 
[ heard your father 
had seen them getting some 


from a creat distance. 
say, that he 
stones trom the other side of the sea, and 
that he had actually finished his own house 
and reared his family, before they had got 
them over.” 

*T don’t wonder at it,” said Jenny, 
“they are such slow creatures. How 
they would like to be able to fly, like us!” 
Then, after a pause, “ Yes, millions and 
millions of years this place must have been 
building.” 

The other fully agreed with her; and 
the point seemed quite settled. 

But they had not observed an old martin 
who had been listening to their conversa- 
tion without making any remark. 
he thought it useless to do so with birds 
emed so determined in their own 
Still he did not like them to 


who st 


nions 


induige the notion that all their tribe were 
He, 
therefore, quietly remarked, * You would 
do well to remember that men, though 
they cannot fly, can do many other things 


of the same mind as_ themselves. 


Indeed, | 
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that birds cannot. They are a deal clever- 
er than we are, and stronger, and have 
lots of wonderful machinery. And, be- 
sides, this palace was built by order of a 
great king; and so perhaps, they may not 
have been so very long about it.” 
ae ee nero 

nares secret Boe 

THE ANGEL BOY. 

VHE night was bright and beautiful ; 

the pale stars glittered in the blue 

heavens, and the silvery moon looked loy- 
ingly down upon a slumbering world. 
“The brightest, noblest angel, Death,” left 
his golden home and descended to the 
earth to cull a flower for the heavens— 


' and pausing for a moment, said: ‘* While 


the dew-drops are yet upon the flowers, 
IT will return again, and another brilliant 
zem will Ladd to the diadem which decks 
the brow of the living God.” 

A mother sat watching her infant boy. 
She smiled, as he sweetly slept, for all 
that day had he been restless, and she 
thought, as she gazed on her cherub, that 
he was holding converse with happy angels, 
for heaven beamed o’er his lovely coun- 
tenance. Truly was he a bright and 
beautiful child ; and fondly did the young 
mother press him to her bosom, and kiss 
his ruby lips—sweeter to her than “ es- 
sence from Araby the Blest.” She loved 
him tenderly; he was the idol of her 
young bosom; she seemed to live but in 
his smile, and dreaded the thought of his 
being snatched from her. And as she 
continued to gaze she saw a change come 
over him—and in a moment he was sickly 
pale. A dreadful thought took possession 
of her, and she exclaimed, “ He cannot, 
O, he must not die—he is my life-blood !” 
He awoke, sweetly smiled, and with his 
tiny hands endeavored to wipe the tears 
from his mother’s eyes; and she thought 
she heard a voice whispering unto her, 
“ Mourn not for thy lovely boy ; he shall 
bloom brightly in the garden of heaven! 
Fair mother, thou wilt meet him again!” 
Her tears flowed copiously—she heaved a 
heavy sigh—and in tremulous accents ex- 
claimed, “ Thy will, O God, be done !” 

Again her cherub slept, but again he 
awoke not. The angel of death breath- 
ed over that fair face; and ere the dew 
was exhaled from the flowers, he had re- 
passed the portal of heaven, and had borne 
to the throne of grace the spirit of the 


angel boy. 
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UNDER THE SEA. 
HE town in which I am now living is 
much changed from what it was some 
My great aunt and her 
almost the 


sixty years since. 
chambermaid were sole in- 
habitants of a district that now numbers 
forty thousand souls. It was at the very 
window at which I write this, she sat (1 
have her letter by me) and wrote these 
words to her sister, dwelling inland-—a 
shepherdess, with a satin gown without a 
waist, according to this picture over the 
mantelpiece : “ ‘The day is calm and pleas- 
ant, and the great vessel in the offing be- 
tween us and the fair island sways not a 
handsbreadth, nor ean flutter a single pen- 
nant.”” Then, in quite another trembling 
hand, and yet the same, is added: ** When 
I had written that sentence, Dorothy, | 
looked again, southward, and the sea was 
as still as before, and the fair island spark- 
between us and it | 


three-decker. 


led in the sun; but 


} 


saw no trace of the great 


I thought my brain was wrong, and rang 
the bell 


could see nothing of the ship, a horrid fear 


for Agnes; but when she too 


took hold of me. Moreover, from the sea- 
port, a mile away, there came a solemn 
murmur, and a fleet of fishing-boats put 
vil—too late, too late, | fear—from every 
that the 
glorious vessel was gone down, with all 
her I hear 
men were aboard of her; but at present we 


creek and cove, so we knew 


company. near a thousand 
know nothing certain.” 

Even to this day this thing is interesting 
furniture enough to stock a 


to us; and 


hundred warehouses, not to mention snuff- 


boxes, card-cases, candlesticks and knife- 


handles by thousands, have been made out 
Ac- 


counts of the dreadful accident, deseribing 


of the timber of the sunken ship. 


how she canted over on one side, bound 
in boards taken from the vessel, are raffled 
for at all our watering-places. ‘The very 
walking-stick I use was rescued from her 
hulk, beneath the sea—or, at least, it has 
a brazen biography upon it that asserts so 
much. If a quarter of these things be 
genuine, there can be little left of her. 
‘wo ships were anchored over her for 
years, with diving apparatus ; and fathoms 
deep, and miles away from shore, the 
divers plied their trade. 
of these we have to do. 


It is with some 


The tavern over against this house was 
kept, until a few years back, by an old 





when I 
accom- 


diver. I often used to wonder, 
was a boy, how he managed to 
modate himself to that airy situation and 
skittle-ground after his restricted 
sphere of action in his great bell and 
helmet, the the 
Thomas Headfurst was very communica- 
tive to me in these early days, and I was 
very I could sit in his 
eurtained back parlor for hours together, 


dry 


under midst of sea. 


grateful. red- 


under a fusillade of tobacco-smoke, to 
hear him tell of the wonders of the deep ; 
and he never balked my wishes in that 
respect. His family, he told me, had been 
divers for centuries, long betore science 
had interfered with that profession—when 
the poor 


Ceylon diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 


stark nude athletes, with 


dipped in oil, to hold more air than lungs 


when sponges 
could carry, staid their five and ten minutes 
in the caves of the sea; when Sicilian 
Nicholas, surnamed the Fish, and webbed 
in hands and feet like a duck, plunged 
fathoms deep after a single oyster, a ter- 
ribly exhausting process before even the 
smallest of barrels should have been com- 
pleted—whe went in for pearls and coral, 
however, also, and lost his life in Charybdis 
by a cup too much, having already obtain- 
ed one gold one from the whirlpool, and 
dipping for another to please the king of 
One of Mr. Headfurst’s 


ancestors, 1t may be, was of that party 


the 'T'wo Sicilies. 


‘“*who descended into the sea in a large 
tin kettle, with a burning light in it, and 
rose up without being wet,” a feat seem- 
ingly as adventurous as that of the wise 
men of Gotham in their bowl. Who knows 
but that Thomas’s great-great-grand-fa- 
ther may have dipped, in his time, for 
the wrecks of the Armada, in “a square 
box bound with iron. furnished with win- 
for that 


27? 


dows, and having a stool in it? 
is the description of a gigantic strong box 
given us, by which two hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of property was fished up for 
the Duke of Albemarle, the son of Monk, 
who had drawn prizes from vexed waters 
Nay, whether our hero’s 
family-tree had been bearing this sub- 


before hin. 
marine fruit so very long or not, it is 
father followed the trade be- 
and off the Irish coast, near 
vas a most dis- 


certain his 
him ; 
Cork, his brother is or 


fore 


tinguished diver. 
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“T had a fight once,” said Mr. Head- 
furst, “ with a ‘lectrical ell, in fifty fathom 
of water, west-by-south of St. Michael's 
Mount, in Cornwall. It was one of my 
earliest jobs, and I was n’t thoroughly used 
to the work at that time; and I hadn't 
a mate, either, to go down with me. It’s 
a fright’ning thing that sinking out of sight 
of everything, a’most, without knowing 
where you ’re going to, nor what you may 
find when you get there. This time the 
bell missed the wreck I was arter entirely, 
(which as it happened, however, was a 
very fortunate circumstance,) and I was 
lowered down to the very bottom. Half 
way down, Master James, what should 
come into the machine but an enormous 
‘lectrical eel. He came in, young master, 
and he stopped in; and the higher the 
water rose in the bell, the nigher I got to 
the “leetrical eel. I pulled my precious 
legs up on the seat, I promise you, and sat 
tailor fashion all the rest of the way ; but 
when we touched ground at last, I was n't 
above an inch or two off the beast—boxed 
up under the ocean, within a couple of 
Well, 
as I said, I was new to the work, and 
having banged at him with a pickax till I 


inches of being shecked to death. 


was tired, and he slipped away from me 
just like oil, I thought it would be an 
easier thing to suffocate him than me; so 


I dic 


n't turn no air on for ever so long, 


and found myself getting black in the face, | 


while the animal was swimming and gliding 
like 


enjoying the spectacle, and every now and 


a gentleman in easy circumstances 


then a-splashing with his tail for moderate 


So | gave up that dodge just 
The more 


applause. 
in time, and resumed my pick. 


I picked, however, the less he chose, | 


which was an unappreciated joke I made 
to myself during those trying events them- 
selves, and I was obliged to try summut 
I laid bare the floor of the bell, 
(which we ean do within an inch or so,) 


else. 


got him into shallow water, and very soon 
tinished him off. ‘The skin is in the big 
chest, in my bed-room, and measures a 
hundred and twenty feet from tip te tip. 
[ regret to say that the key is lost, or I 
should have great pleasure in showing it 
to you. 

Onee time I persuaded Mr. 
Hfeadfurst to let me accompany him on 
one of his submarine visits to the great 


upon a 


three-deeker which I first spoke of as 
I was in a flutter of 


sunken opposite. 
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fright and joy such as youths who have 
only been down in the bell at the Poly- 
technic can form no idea of. I had the 
perfectest confidence in the machine, and, 
above all, in my friend Thomas, but still 
I was in a greater state of “blue funk ” 
than most boys of fifteen have ever any 
reason to be. The bell could hold but 
two, so I took the place of the other diver 
—though, of course, without a helmet— 
opposite Thomas. I had become quite 
accustomed by this time to his hideous 
apparel above-board and on land, but as 
we sank lower and lower, and the light 
grew dimmer and dimmer, that terrible 
shako of his, and his pipes, and his para- 
phernalia grew frightfully unnatural to my 
perturbed vision, and I thought whether 
he might not be Davy Jones himself, and 
the bell his “locker.” Now and then 
some strange and dreadful fish glided in 
upon us, but one glimpse of Thomas drove 
him out in an instant, and I did n’t wonder. 
Nevertheless, it was far worse when I 
was left in the machine alone—with the 
fullest instruction, of course, as to air- 
tubes, but also in the dead:lest terror of 
forgetting them—while my friend (the 
only friend [ had in all the sea) went about 
his business over the wreck—a very won- 
drous experience that, and not easily for- 
Many reflections of an original 
character ought to have occurred to me, 
without doubt, which I should have now 
described, but, as I said before, I was far 
too frightened to think of anything except 
air-tubes and getting up again. After the 
longest half-hour anybody ever passed in 
their lives, my merman reappeared. He 
had fixed his hooks and eyes round a great 
brass carronade, and was extremely buoy- 
ant in consequence. 

** But,” said he, when we were in his 


gotten. 


| snug parlor again that evening, and he had 


been congratulating me on my prowess ; 
* but, Master James, you must come down 
with a helmet some day, and then you 
will see wonders.” 

* Thank you, Thomas,” said I, “all the 
same, but enough is as good as a feast; I 
have had my duck, and enjoyed it, nor do 
I want another. I should like, however, 
to hear of anything interesting you may 
have met with under those circumstances.” 

“ Well,” said he, and he turned his quid 
in his mouth, and brought his right eye to 
bear steadfastly upon me, as was his wont 
during compilation ; “I will tell vou of an 
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occurrence that happened to my brother 
within the last few years :— 

*“ There was a friend of his, mate to a 
West 
ina few days from Cork; and Bill, my bro- 
ther, and he had had a difference: what the 
quarrel began about I don’t rightly know, 
but the mate abused Bill’s profession, and 
called him = an or 
something like that, and Bill abused the 
and wished him under the sea, with 


Indiaman that was outward bound 


amphiberous lubber, 


mate 


never an air-tube; and the ship sailed 


without making it up. My brother was 
very sorry when it was too late—for am- 
phiberous lubbers has their feelings like 
other folks—and greatly shook when news 
was brought, next morning, that the vessel 
had gone down not three miles from shore, 
with every soul on board. Just at starting, 
as it might be—with all her passengers so 
full of hope, agoing to join their friends 
again—she struck upon a rock off Early 
settled down, as it 


Point, and was sup- 


posed, about midnight, in a few minutes. 
There 


Bill was, 


was a good cargo of spice, and 
of course, sent for immediately 
] 


there was but a tew bodies floated to shore, 


and, knowing he would see some terrible 
sights, he was not ove r-pleass dat the job; 
but until they could cet more divers there 


he 


vessel, and finds her fallen between two 


was no choice, so down goes to the 
reefs of rock, bolt upright, with masts 
standing and sails set, just as she settled 
down. She looked, he said, for all the 
world like any ship upon the surface, ex- 
cept that there was a hole broken in her 


had 


were slung almost uninjured, coils of rope 


side, where she struck; her boats 
were lying on the main-deck, the hatches 
were open and the door above the chief 
cabin stairs; the wet, swift fishes darted 
in and out of it, and the crabs were going 
about their work already when my brother 
descended. ‘There were six or seven men 


in the cabin, gentlemen passengers, and a 
card or two that floated about showed they 
had been playing when the vessel struck ; 
some of them were even standing upright, 
just as they started from their seats when 
they felt the | 


shock, and one had 2 dre adful 
look, with pale, parted h 
’ ps ’ pa t l 


ps, as though a 
ery of agony had just escaped them; a 
young man and a girl—so gike as to be 
sworn brother and sister—were embracing 
for the 


searce felt at such a depth, swayed ail the 


Jast time ; the heaving of the sea, 


figures to and tro—without of 
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decay, and instinct with all but life, was 
that ship’s company. ‘The captain, in his 
eabin, slept his last sleep quite placidly. 
The the 


drowned their 


sailors, for most wert 


within 


pa rt, 


hammocks, only 


those whose duty necessitated their being 
off 
The darkness had been so deep 
the look futile, the 
swimming of no avail. All 


these things were sad enough, and Bill's 


on deel ‘re washed and drive: 
aeck Were wasned and driven 


ashore. 


to render best 


as 


strongest 


iron as they were, were shaken 


nerves, 


sadly. Wandering about that living char- 


nel-house, attired so unnaturally, seeking 
for gold in the very heart of ocean, it was 


terrible; and yet, Master James, though 


you look so shocked, it was his honest 


business so to do, and a tar less hateful 
way of getting on in the world than is 


practiced in high places daily ; still, 


when 
he had found what he wanted, and, laden 
with as many bags as he could carry, was 
returning to the main-deck by another 


way, it seemed to him the worst job he 


had been ever set to do—and, Jo! at the 


foot of the companion-ladder, he met 
man he knew so well, and parted with in 
wrath so lately, with one hand on th 
round, as if inthe act of flight. ‘lhe look 
upon the drowned man’s face seemed to 
reproach him for his latest wish, so 


bia 
he dared not put him aside and pass by. 
but turned back and went upon deck by 
the 


dreadful sight could brother Bill be brought 


road he came; nor ever after that 


to venture down into the sunk West India- 


man.” 
* Dear Mr. Headtfurst,” | 
1 


“7 never heard so frightful 


me, said, 
a tale in 
my life.” 

* Nor I neither, Master James; 


true enough, and so my brother 


but it ’s 
will tell 
you if you ask him. [| don’t happen, just 
at present, to remember his address; but 


he dives a good deal still, off the easi 
coast of Ireland.” 


iestieaiiea 
ah ‘the Carib Islands had. ac 
[ue women of the Carib Islands had, ac- 
altoget i€] 


He has 


Whe re is, 


cording to Lafitan, a language 


different from their husbands. 


not referred to his authority. 
however, no reason to doubt the 


the inference is that the Caribs 


race of conquerors, who took no wome 
with them when they left their origina 


country. Their wives never ate with 


them. never called them by their nam 


and served them in all things like slaves 
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JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


_ WOLFE was a man forty-five 
! years of age at the time our story be- 
gins; but, judging from appearances, you 
would have said he was fifty-five, for he 
had worked hard ever since he was big 
enough to work, and, for some reason, had 
had fewer holidays than most men who in 
this free country live to be forty-five years 
old. His eyes were half shut with the 
wrinkles at the corners, and his complexion 
and hardened by continual ex- 
posure to the sun, and rain, and bitter 
cold, of all the long and drudging years 


bronzed 


through which he had passed. 

His head was bald at the top, and his 
hair thin and gray on the temples; his 
hands large and clumsy, with veins swollen 
and knotty as they could be; his neck was 


lean and long, and his shoulders 


| 
merely because he had not energy enough | 


to hold himself up, people said ; and in his 
face there was a wo-begone expression 
that some people smile and others 
sigh. It foolish fashion 
Wolfe had got into, his neighbors thought ; 


made 


was a 


and if they were disposed they could put | 
on just such a miserable look ; and if they | 


versisted in wearing it, they supposed 
I b | 

they would find it just as difficult to lay 
aside as he did. But mixed with the wo- 


begone expression, or struggling to get 


through it, there was one of patience, of 


resignation, and of hope ; or rather of what | 
—even the two ginger-cakes, baked in 
| the great bread-pan, had not burned one 


would have been hope, if Moses Wolfe 
could have known any hope: why he could 
not, nobody knew; and judging from ap- 
pearances, he would not, and that was all. 
No one ever thought of pitying him, or of 
looking any further than the appearances 


about him; and, standing a mile or two | 


away trom his house, and all the tireless 
help and love that should have been there, 
it was not easy to tell why the man should 
have been regarded by any as an object of 
pity. 

By de 
people, for, the truth is, he did not respeet 
himself. He did not present himself on 

lection day with shaven face and clean 
shirt to make his vote count on what he 
thought the right side. Poor Moses! he 
did not know there was any right side— 


grees he had lost the respect of 


everything was crooked and dismal to 


Vout. VIL.—17 


bent, | 


Moses 


him ; and as for his vote, why it wouldn't 
make much difference. 

His house had been getting out of repair 
for years and years: the roof leaked, and 
the porch floor was decayed and broken in: 
the kitchen hearth was burnt into holes 
and hollows ; the plastering was fallen off 
in some places ; a number of the windows 


' were broken, and you could not tell what 


color the paint had originally been. One 
or two old and unpruned trees stood in the 
yard, their tangled tops full of spiders’ 
webs, neighbored by dozens of young trees 


| that from time to time had been planted. 


all dead, and ready to be plucked up by the 
roots; many of them having had their bark 
gnawed away by hungry colts, and some 
of them having died of thirst, for Moses 


| always forgot to pour a little water about 


the roots, no matter how dry and hot the 
weather after their planting ; perhaps that 


‘he had been so little used to the dew of 


life himself. But we will not anticipate. 

There was a frolic at Mrs. Fundy’s—a 
quilting party—and all the farmers’ wives 
and daughters, for two miles around, were 


| there ; the wives in black gowns, and the 


daughters in white ones ; the elder ladies 
talking of soap-making and sugar-making. 
and the younger ones of new bonnets and 
their lovers. Mrs. Fundy made the room 
warmer than the sunshine with her smiles. 
The quilting was going on nicely; and 
though she had fifty quilts, she thought 
this would be the prettiest of them all— 
the young girls might make hearts or ar- 
rows in the corners, just as many as they 


chose. Everything had gone just right 


speck, top nor bottom ; there was only the 


‘least imaginable drawback to her happi- 


two accounts: she feared her 
friends would to death 
with quilting so fast and so nice; and she 
began to fear the most charming of her 
neighbors was not coming, for it was now 
ten minutes past two, and Mrs. Wolfe 
could not be seen in the distance. I do 
hope she will come, said one to another 
all around the quilt, for all were looking to 
Mrs. Wolfe, as they always did, for pat- 
terns of the fashions—since she, be it 
known, was the most stylish woman in 
all the neighborhood. 

Anne Hadly was appealed to, she being 
thought likely to know the probabilities, 
inasmuch as “ she went out sewing ;” but 


on 


ness, 


tire themselves 
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Anne, a quiet young woman of some thirty- 
odd years—how many odd it had been a 


good while since Anne had said—did not 
} 


know anvthing about it; she never sewed 


tur Mrs. Wolfe—she could not sew well 


nough, she supposed ; and as Anne said 


this, her needle refused 


through the cotton of the quilt, and with 


to penetrate up 
. nervous jerk she broke it in two; upon 
which Mrs. Weed, looking very hard at 
her quilting, but slily touching the elbow 
if Mrs. Speed, said she guessed some- 
wody remembered how somebody got the 
idvantage of her with a certain Mr. M. 
W- Mrs. 


Weed lowered her eyes to the quilt, and 


—, muny years ago as lt was. 


putting her voice into one of those question- 
able tones, neither whisper nor anything 


else, said she believed if there was ever 


true love in the world, somebody felt it 


} 


for somebody even yet; and she went on 


Mr. 


in 


that remembered when 


could 


to she 


Say, 
M. W. 


] 
ali 


was lively as be, and 


Ways as promising a man as 
found the 

Perhaps Anne felt the talk 
to let them 
for Moses Wolte, 


said, with some 


young 


eould be in meeting-house of 

Sunday. 
was of her, and determined 
know she did 


and ne 


not care 


sie 


ver did; for 
asperity, that “likely Moses had bent to- 


Mrs. Wolte 


straighten him up be 


gether, and was walling to 


fore shecame.” ‘There 


was a laugh, which subsided with the tap- 


Mrs. Wolfe’ | f 


s fan on the side of 
door-frame, and the 


ping ef 
the shining of her 


black eyes on the company as she g: 


ither- 
“l up the silk flounees of her dress and 
revealed a variety of tape-trimmed and 
trilled petticoats, The feathers of all the 
ladies drooped at once, though in the ab- 
ion they had felt that they 


smart ; 


St nee of eompr tit 
a dress in the 
on Mrs. 
her 
et, vail of three yards in length. 


ivorv-handled 


looked pretty not 


house had cost so much as the lace 


W olte’s cap, to 


horn bon: 


say nothing of Leg- 


parasol, and boughten fan 


all the othe? ladies having fins made 


of goose-quils gathered in their own 
meadows. 

Anne Hladly looked thoughtfully down 
it her own washed and ironed gingham 


and M rs. W ec d whispe red to Mrs. 


Speed, that 


rOWn: 
the tears almost came into her 
eyes as she did so, 


She the 


heavy lace of the cap, and almost disdain- 


clanced at 
fully pushed back her own abundant tres- 


and with a sigh, whieh she did not 


ses 4 


mean any one should hear, quilted on very 
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fast, though she had done already, Mrs. 
Fundy said, as much as any two other 
women at the quilt. 

All were so glad that Mrs. Wolfe was 
come; for her fine dress gave ¢elat/, as it 
were, to the quilting party; and all were 
so anxious to knew why she had not come 
that Anne 
presently—and quilted, and quilted, and 
quilted, in the saddest silenee. 


sooner, was quite forgotten 


All the papers that held garden-seeds, 
or other things, in Mrs. Fundy’s house, 
wrinkled 
pieces pressed smooth with a hot iron and 


were untied, and the torn and 
carefully stitched together, in order to 
serve for the patterns of Mrs. Woltfe’s 
She w not 


allowed to work at the quilt—not she— 


as 


dress and cap and cape. 


they all wanted her to tell about what she 
had seen in town, and what she had got, 


and what she was going to get; and be- 


sides, she was not used to work, and 


must sit in the bic rocking-chair and rest, 
and be an ornament. 

So Mrs. Wolfe the 
her flounces and frilled petticoats filling 
it quite full; the rings hey 
white hands, which she locked indolently 


sat in arm-chair 


olitte ring on 


together, as she paid back the admiration 
she received in genial and instructive talk ; 
for Mrs. Wolfe had more news 
her house than Mrs. Fundy, and 
all. She had in 


city, and had seen more of the world than 


pape rs ll 
read them 
been born and bred 
most of the persons with whom her lot 


was cast. No one asked whether 
Wolfe had come, or was coming; for 
Fundy had a frolic as well as his wife, and 
the woods were noisy with the chopping. 
to 
Mrs. Fundy was quite sure, now that she 
that Mr. Wolte had 


not been invited—it any on 


No one expected him come; indeed, 
came to think of it 
thought of 
him at all, it was to wonder what in the 
world Mrs. Wolfe ever had him for. 
Three happy, sunny hours, began to 


draw shadows after them as they went 


the blood red 


Anne’s cheeks as she litted her blue eves 


down, and mounted into 
from the quilt, not so much because Mrs. 
Wolfe was askin 
and sew a month for her, as because she 


saw Mrs. Speed and Mrs. Weed both look 


at her as though they thought she would 


g her if she could come 


reply very drily in the negative ; so, per- 


haps to disappoint them, perhaps to 
zle them, or, it may be. merely to satisfy 


her 


puz- 


own curiosity, she said, smiling, she 
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was quite at liberty, and would be glad to 


vo, asking, with apparent innocency, if it 
was shirts Mrs. Wolfe wanted made. It 
was not shirts, but work for herself—she 
hardly knew what—she was going to town 
next week to get a good many things, and 
she would be glad to have Anne come the 
next day, if she could, and do some mend- 
ing and be company ; for Mrs. Wolfe said 
she would as soon be in prison as at home 
All laugh- 
ed, even Anne, perhaps because the rest 
did: and all thought Mrs. Wolfe was an 
exceedingly funny woman; as for what 
cei : ‘ 


through 


with nobody there but Moses. 


Hadly thought, nobody could see 
that rested on her 
Twenty years, since 
spinning girl for the mother of 
Moses Wolfe, seemed only a day to her! 
* Well,” said Mrs. Weed, “ I think Anne 
right nice sort of body, if she zs an 

d maid. I wonder,” she added, directly, 
f she never could get anybody to have 


the shadow 


to tell. she 


ice 


! 
OL 


and answering herself, continued, 
not, judging from appearances, 
er knew of her having a beau.” 
‘It’s ‘most a pity,’”’ said Mrs. Speed, 
Moses wouldn't have her, seeing 
that he has turned out so.”” Mrs. Weed 
said “* Yes,” abstractedly ; and so they ar- 
ranged the table, feeling as sorry for Anne 


i thet 
1a 
UiLL 


they could feel for an old maid—count- 


ing by their own ages what hers must be, 


nd repeating two or three times that it 


almost a pity for her, inasmuch as 
Toses had turned out so bad, and she was 

t likely to get anybody, while Char- 
lotte would have got twenty husbands, any 
f whom would have suited her better 
Moses, who was not half the man 


she thought she was getting. 


than 


Anne is a good sewer, and a 
nice housekeeper,’ resumed Mrs. Weed ; 
* | think she must be thirty-five.” 

** Yes, there are a good many fine qua- 
Anne,” replied Mrs. Speed ; 
is good in time of sickness, and 
a death she brightens up 


very 


lities about 
** she 
when there is 


the house like a sunbeam; almost every 
one sper 


I ‘Il of Anne, but she must 
be thirty-seven or thirty-eight—l wonder 


ks we 


what she would say if a body should ask 


her how old she is?” 

“ Well, | don’t know as I care,” said 
Mrs. Weed; “1 should not be surprised 
though, if she was forty; old maids al- 

ys will disguise themselves with dress 


me thing and another, and it appears 
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as if some of them look just about so for 
ten or a dozen years ; she never was sick, 
nor had anything to break her constitu- 
tion.” 

So the two women talked and guessed 
and surmised, called up old memories, 
and added one to another, saying often 
how good Anne was, and how well they 
liked her, at the same time keeping in 
vivid recollection her many winters, and 
the disgraceful fact that she was not mar- 
ried, nor likely to be. 

The tears are falling on the last stitches 
of the quilt border as she is recalled to 
the present by hearing Mrs. Fundy say, 
“Come, Anne, come right down to supper 
now.” Anne goes to the window to put 
a thread in her needle, she says; but she 
dries her eyes while she threads the nee- 
dle, and when she appears at the supper- 
table she smiles and talks with Mrs. Smith 
about the in which she has 
placed her children, the fashion of summer 
dresses, and the prospects of an abundant 


new school 


apple-harvest; and Mrs. Smith regards 
Anne with a sort of tender compassion, 
and insists that she shall visit at her house. 
** Poor Anne,” she says to herself, “ she 
has not anybody to care for her.” 

The choppers are all there ; merry, even 
for they have 
been drinking something stronger than the 


boisterous, laughing loud ; 
tea, occasionally, during the afternoon. 
Anne glances timidly down the long table 
at first, afterward fearlessly; she does 
not see him she looks for; Moses is not 
there. Mrs. Wolfe sits at the head of 
the table, complacently dispensing smiles 
and agreeable nothings ; she does not look 
for Moses ; she knows well enough where 
he is and what he is doing; he is at home 
milking the cows; how he will get his 
supper she does not think ; she supposes 
he will find something in the cupboard. 
When Mrs. Wolfe goes home, one brings 
her shawl, and another ties her bonnet- 
strings; one gives her her fan, and another 
some flowers; nearly all have something 
to do for her except Anne—she don’t seem 
to see anything she can do for Mrs. Wolfe, 
but she promises to go on such a day and 
do the sewing. Passing ever time and 
events till that day, let us accompany her. 

It is midsummer, and the days are long 


| and hot and weary; long and weary to 


Moses Wolfe, for he is up early and works 
late, and no one says to him, Are you 
tired? or, Don’t do so much; or, I am 
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sorry—those phrases so magical to lighten 
burdens and shorten time. 

It was after breakfast when Anne ap- 
peared at Mrs. Wolfe’s door, with basket 
and scissors, and thread and thimble, and 
dressed with more care than at the quilt- 
Why should she not be? No one 


wore ; 


ing. 
there would care what she for at 


such parties she is expected to come early 


and 
un, or make herself useful in the kitchen, 
wants old Anne Hadly in the 
uts to go home with her ? 
Now she was dressed 


she had 


work late, and go home before the 


who 
play-room, or wa 
Of course, nobody. 
been for 


vith more care than 


ny for 
ars, iol 


nothing so stimulates the ambi- 
“a woman as the thought 
i. 


somebody 


nd pride ol 


that her little efforts please 


solely for herself she cares to do nothing, 

and only another’s pleasure can she 

find her . She has put her 

quite : ashion to-day, and the 

ust beating of her heart 
to her cheek, and taken 

’ years 


away. 


trea 


She opens 


sly, and ds on the 


here is no paved walk 
ha baie 


to the door; and she haif fears 


act the attention of Moses, whom, 


has not 


— 
OOK 


is to 
has to the 


come 
house at*all, she h: rdly knows ; it may be 
} } 


to herself; it may be from curl- 


it may be from sympathy, for she 
old and bent and 


and 


owing 
3 time; though she 
for ftorget- 
Charlotte 


She 


him 
~~ ol 
sorry. 
from place to 
l man, who 
loved 


ale 
LO WOrK 


ior frills 
ndec d, she IS Care- 
* What is the differ- 
Moses 2?” 


cotton 


but 
inows: 
and 
untidy ; 
shed on the table, 
S Swarming es 


Loout 
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the carpet, which is ragged and faded, and 
so dusty that to walk across it raises quite 
a cloud. The carpet had been a good one. 
Anne did not remember to have seen so 
expensive a till 
but 


than 


one except in the city, 
it has been spoiled with abuss 
the next the 


ice is half burned up, and holes have 


then, 


more wear; breadth 
fire-pl 
been torn in it here and there, which, for 


the want of mending, have grown to twice 


th®ir original size. Costly furniture 
scattered about the house, any where and 
everywhere but in the proper places, and 


and seratched, that 
to see |} lor 
has been used to be careful with what 
had, and has always found 

in making the of little. 
Mrs. W olte rise from her seat, 
and scarcely looks up from the novel sh¢ 
} Anne bout 


is reading; but to look about 
t she can 


] 


find 


so broken and rubbed 
it makes Anne’s heart siek 
she 
she pleasure 
most 


1 
does not 


tells 
find to 


thing to 


the house and see wha 
do; “I guess you will some 


make or mend in some of the draw 


closets; enough to keep you busy 
finish this chapter. 
. 
Anne saw enough to keep he 
I 


Mut stirring an ineh from wher 
r} Lo kes 
than a week 


doi if le 


> more 
tire 
the windows, 
all in patches as it had 
‘aled off, the gvarde: 
and the doc 


and 


time st 
-yard with 
water fragments of | 


ware and china, whe 1 
ston have 


pavi 1G 


1 
, she ope 
| 


l found suel 


n-out 
nd old 

aprons, 

together, 


rticles that would 


One or twe 
new material 
and 
There 


3, just as the. 


Mos 


' } ] . 
orn in the plowing ; 


too, 
shirts past 
nending, made, Anne noticed, 
st material, seemed, 
who had let wash- 


+ 


purpose. Having emptied th 
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drawers of one bureau, she began to ad- 
air, working on from hour to 
Still, in 


the doorway, the sunshine streaming over 


just 
jest 


and re} 


hour, till it was long past noon. 


her frouzy head, sat Mrs. Wolfe, reading 


mandon. Hvery moment Anne expect- 

| Moses to come in from the field ; won- 
dered she saw no preparation for dinner ; 
and 
One 
o'clock, came and went, and with a yawn 
Mrs. Wolfe closed the book, saying she 
could not put it down till she had read 


Now, thought Anne, there 


began to grow nervous at her work. 


o'clock, and two o’clock, and three 


the last word. 


will be something done; and while she 


so, Mrs. Wolfe herself 


» unmade bed, and was soon fast 


thought threw 


‘ross th 
ep. fearing some notse in the kitchen, 
threw down her work to see what 
the doors stood wide open, and a 

‘kens were on the table eating | 

“a loaf of bread 

] 

r looked in at the door; the floor 

not to have been washed for six 

there was nothing to be seen to 

pt the bread which the chickens 

the stove was rusted and 

“ Dear 


the fire dead. 


, 
oke! and 
' 


() dear 9 
Moses 


the back-yard to see if she could find any- | 
I Plenty | 


more ene 


ne. 


looks 


rful or hopeful. 
she 


trees 


a time before ; some tubs 


which appeared to have been 


ing «a month; rough ground which 
had with 
and a few rose and currant bushes, which 


pigs plowed their 
seemed to have been killed by having hot 
As 
was about to return, having seen nothing 
to encourage her, a little girl of fourteen, 


water thrown over the roots. she 


perhaps, started up from a heap of sand 


| 
on which she had been playing, and ac- 
costed her ina familiar and rude manner. 
She was wretchedly untidy in her dress, 

and | 
Anne thoug 

Wolfe’s housekeeper, and a fair specimen 
of the fifty she had had during the twenty | 

When asked 

: 


why work ? 
plied, that she did her work when she 


ht; nevertheless, she was Mrs. | 


years of her married life. 
she had not been at she re- 
pleased and as she pleased; and that if 
Mrs. Wolfe did not eare, she was sure no 
to troubled about it. | 
“ But is it not dinner time?” urged Anne, 


one else need be 


that had been | 
i dog lay asleep in one corner, | 


me, | 
sighed Anne, **no wonder | 
so old! and she walked into 


found, and these she | 


noses, | 


in all ways most unprepossessing, | 
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looking across the field where Mr. Wolfe 
was at work in the sun, digging briers. 
‘“ As for dinner-time,” said the girl, laugh- 
ing impishly, “we don’t have no time 
mostly, unless we have visitors; Mrs. 
Wolfe takes luncheon when she feels like 
she wanted it, and that’s the way of it.” 

“ And don’t Mr. Wolfe eat anything ?” 
asked Anne, looking toward the briery 
hillside again. “Mr. Wolfe!” repeated 
the girl, tossing the sand high in the air 
in foclish glee: “ Old Moses, if you mean 
him, eats what he can get, and when he 
can get it. I wonder if you think a body 
would work a body’s self to death for the 
like of him.” 

When first his footsteps came, wearily, 
along the path to the door, Anne’s heart 
beat loud thoucht Mrs. Wolfe 
would surely hear it; but she did not; 
probably she did know that hearts 
beat louder at time than another. 
“What shall I say, or how meet him?” 
thought Anne ; but it was easy enough to 
do, when he had made a simple and 
friendly recognition, and sat down at the 
table without silence he 
partook of the scanty repast, making only 
one or two common-place remarks about 
the the He 
changed in heart, as well as appearance, 
Anne thought, and had likely forgotten 
that he had ever cared more for her thar 
Onee, when she 


so she 
not 


one 


more ado. In 


weather or crops. vas 


for aiy other woman. 
alluded to the spinning time at his mother’s 
house, she found that he remembered it; 
but whether the memory gave him pleas- 
ure or pain she could not tell—he be- 
trayed neither. 

Every day Mrs. Wolfe added to the list 
she was making of articles to be bought 
when she went to town, and in all the long 
list not one trifle was for Moses. ‘‘ I must 
have a hundred dollars on Saturday,” she 
said to him one evening, “ and you must 
carry me to town.” 

“T don’t know how I can spare more 
than twenty,” said Moses; ‘I need a good 
many things about the farm, and you see 
how badly off I am for boots and elothes— 
really, I don’t know what I am to do.” 

* Didn't you expect to provide for me 
when married me?” asked Mrs. 
Wolfe sharply. 

* Yes,” said Moses, meckly. 

“Very well, then,” replied Mrs. Wolfe, 
making a mouth 


you 


“what are 


about 2” 


you poor 
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** Nothing,” said Moses; ‘‘ I suppose I 
must sell my best horse, if you can’t do 
without the money; but then I can’t take 
you to town, you know, with my one horse : 


1 
ad 
1a 





: sighing heavily he went out of the 
house, and sat alone with the moon and 
. 1 

winds. 

(nd the horse 


the new cuffs, a 


was sold, and Mrs. Wolf 
nd went to town in 


! 
everybody 


wore 


the public coach ; said it was 


strange Moses could not take his wife to 


town in a private carriage, but he had be- 


come a strange man and could not be ex- | 


ected to do as other folks did. 
Mrs. 


coach : 


pt 
the 


frightened, ran 


Wolfe did not come home in 
the 
away on the way to town, and she was 
thrown from her seat and killed. 

Those who wish to read the particulars 
of this frightful calamity, will find them all 
recorded The 
crat,” the editor of which applied to the 


enhingt 


u yect 


horses were 


in Incorruptible Demo- 
sub; the moving rhetoric with which he 
painte d the ruin of his country, in ease of 
his party’s defeat, and printed his article 


an abundance 


of exclamation points, | 


With 

italics, small and large capitals, and other 
sensational indi ‘ations, as was perf etly | 
proper. I will not here dwell upon so 


melancholy a eat strophe. 
* | wonder 
sald the 


to 
along, now that he had nobody to he Ip him. 


were Cc 





mself now,” neighbors. 


urlous see how he would sre 


They supposed he would break quite down 
In all the 
country no one had ever so large a funeral 
2s Mrs. Wolte, or 


] 
S50 at 


and very soon follow his wife. 


was so generally and 
eply mourie d. 
Many came to condole with Moses, 


telling him he must cheer up and be com- 


if Moses will not reflect on 
ry. ' 
They 


forted; he had good friends still, though | 


} 


he could never hope to supply tne place 


of his angel wile. 


And Moses Wolfe did cheer up, and he | 


was comforted; not till after a season of 
deep affliction, it is true ; yet earlier than 
he ought, people said, he began to think his 
home nov altoge ther de solate : and he was 
no sooner seen to smile, and to wear a new 
hat, than it was thought he was “ sprucing 


for a new wife. If he could have 


up” 
sunk lower in the estimation of his neich- 
bors than previously, he would have done 
so now ; but that was quite impossible. 
Passing by his house one afternoon, 
Mrs. Speed saw Moses the 


fence about the yard; 


whitewashing 





she saw tl 
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dead trees were gone, and that some new 
shrubbery had been planted. That night 
she and Mrs. Weed drank tea together, and 


said many things about Moses Wolfe and 





Anne Hadly, which I need not repeat. 
Mrs. Speed did not see Anne as_ shi 
passed the house, but she knew well 
enough from the looks of things she was 


there ; she thought, too, Moses was grow- 


ing younger every day, and she did not 
think it looked very well for a widowei 
to smile and bow as he did. Of course, 
neither Mrs. Speed nor Mrs. Weed cared 
what Moses Wolfe did, 
Anne Hadly it was 
their business; but really it did look too 
They talked of Anne’s age 


+ 


LO 


one straw nor 


did ; none of 


what 


agaln, 


bad. 


and this time established it their entire 


satisfaction that she was forty-five and a 
half yea 
The apples were red in the orchard ; it 


rs old. 





was September, and it was his own o; 
chard now—the farm was paid for. T 
young housekeeper was gone: Anne | 


learned that it had been her habit to carry 


hie 
: 


home, without leave, sugar, coffee, tea, 
butter, &c., enough to supply a family of 
No wonder Moses had not 
The horse Moses 


uctantly, had been bought 
dy to gather, 


five persons. 


got along! she thcught. 


had sold 


back again; the corn was re: 


t 
so rel 
the wheat and hay harvest had been good, 
and the house was as clean and orderly as 
a house could be. ‘Two lighted candles 
were on the table, where baked apples and 
milk, and broiled chicken and steaming tea 
waited the coming in of the master of the 
house. Walking quite erect, and looking 
more as he did when a young man than 
she had seen him for years, Anne thought, 
Moses came in; but she looked thoughtful 
and felt sad. 

When Moses inquired 


thinking of, she answered, looking thoucht- 


she was 


what 


fully at her plate, “* You must get a house- 


per Moses looked thoughtful, too, 


kee] er. 


for a moment, left the table in silences 


unlocked an old chest, and taking from it 
a buneh of withered flowers, laid them in 
Anne’s lap, saying with such tenderness and 


seriousness as [ cannot write :—* Twenty 


years ago, dear Anne, I went a mile out 


of my way, when the work was done, to 


gather these flowers for you: you would 


not take them then, and in spite and vexa- 


tion | —— But no matter: will you have 


them now 


Anne bent her head lower and lower 
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over the flowers, and Moses bent lower 


and lower over her, to hear what she 
would say, till his lips quite touched her 
forehead. I need scarcely say her sighs 
ended in blushes and that 


that supper was not the last by a great 


and smiles, 
many which they ate together. 

When the neighbors once became rec- 
onciled, they said, one and all, they wished 
Moses and his wife happy, and thought 
the marriage prudent; but of course there 
was no love inthe case. Anne, they said, 
vas a poor old maid who wanted a home, 
and Moses a widower needed a 
housekeeper, and who would have had 


who 


anybody who came in his way. 
So much for appearances. 


+ + oe 


{For the National Magazine.] 
DERIVED MEN AND RADICAL MEN. 


i EWED as actors in society, men 

may be divided into two great orders, 
in one of which each individual, as to all 
the essentials of character, is found to be 
many times repeated ; while, in the other, 
every man stands out by himself as a bold, 
earnest, and self-possessed unit. In other 
words, society is made up of derived men 
Of the first order, a 
single example may be taken as a repre- 


and radical men. 
“sentative of the whole, and a single pic- 
ture will contain all the features that belong 
to it. 
just as many separate pictures as the or- 


But of the other, there need to be 


world. His mind feeds on appearances 
mainly. His theories take their whim 
from the images made upon the retina of 


| his eye, and the vibrations communicated 


to the tympanum of his ear. He is a 
faithful reverencer and commemorator of 
the past, and, to his view, distance lends 
a powerful enchantment. He dreams viv- 
idly of classic Greece, and olive-growing 
France, and wild Switzerland, and sunny 
Italy ; and in his childish veneration for 
the antique and the distant, he fancies that 
a respectable man on this side of the 
ocean can never be a genius until he has 
picked up some relic of barbarism in the 
old Vatican of Rome, or snuffed musk- 
melon perfumes along the Nile. 

He is, besides, a bookish man. He wil 
name over to you his chosen authors ; but 


| you find that his circle is made up of such 
as impose the lightest tax on the intellect 


der contains individuals ; since every rad- | 


ical 


or self, which cannot be repeated in any 
other man. ‘These two sorts of men have 
figured as cotemporaries at every stage 


Let 


respective influences on the world. 


leading charaeteristies of each. 


man possesses a peculiar personality | 


‘human history, and have exerted their | 


spend a little time in discovering the | 


By a derived man, we mean a man who 


Ife is, in 
a true sense, not a being, but merely an 


has no firmly-rooted manhood. 


IIe has no fixed and 
Ife is more a manikin 
in all its 


imitation of being. 
unpregnable self. 
His character, 


than a man. 


eapital features, is, in fact, not his own, | 


but is the result of innumerable decima- 
tions and eopyings. He is an induced, 
rather than an edueed man. 
other men’s thoughts. His ownsoul never 


feels the birth of an original idea. 


He thinks | 


His | 


view is limited entirely to the surface- | 


of the reader. He writes down on paper 
only what he has read from paper. Every 
period he reels off would convict him of 
plagiarism. He has no settled style of 
his own, writes fast, blots but little, and 
thanks his stars for the quotation priv- 
ilece. He worries his reader with a long, 
drizzling rain of rhetoric, unenlivened by 
a single flash of keen, quick-thrilling light- 
ning, and unbroken by a solitary peal of 
grand and hearty thunder. His works are 
soon out of the way and forgotten. 

He speaks affectedly, and with no na- 
tive force. You tire under his spiritless 
elocution, as under the tedious monotony 
of revolving machine-wheels. He stirs 
you with no blunt spontaneities of manner, 
overwhelms you with no rich hurrying 
gushes of extemporary eloquence. His 
forced gesticulations and speechless eyes 
soon betray the unsuccessful man-mimic, 
and you retire from his presence with dis- 
appointment and disgust. 

His actions are alike spiritless and still- 
He is a moving automaton—a cere- 
mony on feet. His best deeds smack of 
the fashionable etiquette of the day, just 
as the preserves of harvest-fruit do of 
sugar and lemon. He dresses according 
to fashion, talks according to fashion, stu- 
dies according to fashion, votes according 
to fashion, goes to church according to 


born. 


fashion, gives alms according to fashion, 
believes, prays, and preaches according 
to fashion. He is a man of fashion from 
head to heart, and from heart to limb ; 
from the quality of a thought to the cut 
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of a finger-nail. Such is the derived 
man. 

Let us notice now some of the charac- 
He is, as the 


He 


has an innate and indomitable self or soul 


teristics of the radical man. 
term implies, a man from nature. 


on which he relies, whatever be the ocea- 
sion. ‘This immovable self is his genius. 
By this is he nerved and sustained, made 
indefatigable in labor, defiant of opposition, 
and brave in the hour of conflict. Self- 
development is his aim and his education. 
Like Milton, he calls the faculties of his 
His 


and strange thoughts, 


being not his, nor another’s, but Aun. 
thoughts are new 
that come leaping hot from his inmost 
soul, like shouting vietors from a batile- 
field. HLis 


books go down to posterity over the ruins 


Ile is a desperate thinker. 
of libraries of tinsel tomes. One word of 
his can chase a thousand, and two put ten 
He writes not for 
lle writes 


thousand to flight. 
money, not for stupid praise. 
his own great self down on paper to be 
His peeriess soul 
leaf. 
are his own thoughts, his own be- 
He scorns 


read by the world. 
glows and gleams there on 


These 


liefs, his own ideals of truth. 


every 


to copy; he despises plagiarism. ‘To 
walk, and commune, and wrestle with na- 
ture, is his highest ambition, and the very 
joy of his existence. 

He 


goes forth to his work with a calm fore- 


Ife is no blusterer, no fanatic. 
head and a still, small voice, yet with 
steadfast hope and invincible 


Other men faint with despair, and forsake 


courage. 


their purposes ; but he presses on in spite 
of all obstacles. Other men joined hands 
with Luther; but no one, save Luther, 
was sufficient for the Protestant Refornia- 
tion. Other men suffered with the Puri- 
tan pilgrims, but they only had courage 
to dare the deep, and pilot toward the land 
of deliverance. 

It was this same radieal man who in- 
vented the telescope, and the compass, and 
the printing-press, and the lightning-rod, 
and the steam-engine, and the magnetic 
telegraph, and every other great instru- 
He is the 
On 


his stout and stubborn manhood the na- 


ment of human improvement. 
great Napoleon of human progress. 


tions lean like little children on a father. 
All that is strong, and enduring, and ex- 
cellent in civilization, bears the marks of 
his fingers, and partakes of the power of 


his genius. Just in proportion tothe num- 


| he communicate his heroism. 
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ber of such men in society, does society 
always present the elements of true great- 
ness and strength. The man of intense 
personality communicates himself to all 


He rules by the 


Men go out of his 


about him, more or less. 
power of surprise. 
presence with a mighty spell on them. 
His words have to them an unaccustomed 
He is strangely simple and com- 
Ile sets every 


sound. 
mandingly unfashienable. 
assertion on fire with his flashing eyes. 
His tongue moves with an unearthly elo- 
Thus no one knows, but every 
The 


original man makes the very air around 


quence, 
one feels his greatness and power. 


him tremble. 

lis thoughts and feelings, and often his 
beliefs, pass into other men, and become 
Above all, doe 5 


Thus Soe- 


a part of their very being. 


rates, and Plato, and Aristotle, und Epi- 
about 
every man of whom thought his theughts, 
felt his feelings, believed his beliets, and 


Thus, Loo, Na- 


often boasted, picked his 


curus, each gathered him a sect, 


partook of his heroism. 
poleon, as he 
generals up out of the mud, and made them 
Napoleonic ; and thus Washington came 
to be surrounded, in the revolution, by an 
army of Washingtons. The radical man, 
in some sense, even possesses the whole 
l Death the 


world is not 
Though scareely 


with his spirit. 
end of this man’s life. 
appreciated, it may be, in his day, yet, as 
Lord Bacon said of himself, his name and 
memory will surely be treasured up * after 
The 


of revolutions, and the coming in ot 


some time be passed over.” sweep 


new 


economies, cannot efface the record of his 


genius. After men have buried him up 


beneath the ground, he lives on in human 
But i 


Shakspeare ; yet who does not know his 


tradition. few men have ever read 


name by heart 2 Who does not feel that 


| Shakspeare is a part of his very being? 


That great man’s memory has become an 
eternal presence. His spirit, like an im- 


ponderable agent, envelops the whole 


world. ‘The blood of every generation of 
men that has existed since his own has 
been instinct with his genius; and were 
it possible to blot out every shining word 
he wrote while living, Shakspeare would 
still live on, and his memory would be 
fresh a thousand years hence. 

It has been a growing fault of all the 
later ages of the world, that men have ex- 
hibited too little pride in true radicalism 
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of character. 
there are but a very few genuine men left 
to stand up between the past and the pres- 
ent, in the glory of their God-given man- 
hood, like those grand old mountains of 
the world, whose lofty tops have never 
been striated and scoured down by drift- 
agency. And these few surviving exam- 
ples of the olden heroism, you will to- 
day hear spoken of out in the world, 
under the title of “* eccentric characters.” 


The phrase has a deeper meaning than | 


most inen are wont to suppose.” In these 
days of fashionable man-mimicry, one can 
bear no truer honor than to deserve the 
name of being eccentric. Eccentric men 
are the very bone and sinew of society. 
It to be 
and a heroic, out-spoken declarer of one’s 


a deep and self-relying thinker, 


thoughts; if to have courage to defy and 


shame down a popular wrong, at the risk 


of scorn, and ridicule, and reproach ; if to | 


retire with disgust from the surface-world, 
where pride, and avarice, and affectation, 


and deceit are rampant, and with a noble | 


ambition to elevate and improve mankind, 
toseek the solitary walks of life, and strug- 
cle there alone with great purposes ; if to 
be a bold, rugged, undaunted, unique man 
at all times and in all places ; true to na- 
true to nature’s God honest, 
though the heavens fall; unswerving from 


ture and 
dutv, as the sun from its course ; never 
stooping to do an unmanly deed, or speak 
a false word, or think a base thoucht—if to 
be, and to do thus, is eccentric, then ec- 


centricity is the highest style of manhood, | 
and an honor that cannot be bought at too | 


dear a price. 


The sixteenth century gave birth to two | 


Englishmen, who were born only eight 
years apart, William Prynne and John 
Milton. 
of eollege, 
time. 


Mil- 


learning and refinement of their 
But they were not the same men. 


ton possessed strong radicalism of char- | 
Nothing can be | 


acter, Prynne had none. 
more full of interest and instruction to the 
student of human nature than to notice the 
figure which each character made in 
world. 

It is almest needless to speak of the 
of John Milton. The 


eareer and fame 


force, and greatness, and sublimity of that | 
genius which encireled his whole being, | 


like a halo of ethereal glory, and shewed 
itself, in all his auns and actions, while he 


Now, it would seem, that 


| four years in press. 


Both these men were graduates | 
and inheritors alike of all the | 
| ion, ‘* Such is the history of a voluminous 


the | 
| left no lasting marks of his influence upon 
| the world. 
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lived, have only been renewing the won- 
der and admiration of mankind through 
every succeeding generation. ‘The name 
of Milton has passed into an eternal re- 
membranece. Every system of moral phi- 
lusophy, and every Christian’s ideal of 
paradisiacal bliss that has been formed 
since he wrote his great work of works, 
has incorporated more or less of the 


maxims of his-sublime wisdom and the 


| divine visions of his lofty soul. 


But what of his cotemporary Prynne ? 
Away back, in one corner of D’Israeli’s 
* Calamities of Authors,” you will find the 


| name and eareer of this singular man, honor- 


ed, if honor it be, with a brief notice, under 
the significant title of ** A Voluminous Au- 
thor without Judgment.”” He wrote more 
than two hundred works, and was a mar- 


tyr to his pen, ink, and paper. ‘The chief 


| work of the long lifetime of this inei¥ectuai 


seribbler was a quarto, of eleven hundred 


| pages, containing his arguments against 


theatrical exhibitions, and entitled the 
Histriomastix—a book which was seven 
years under the hand of the writer, and 
Lord Cottington, 
amazed at this paragon of voluminosity, 
was provoked to the declaration, that 
** Prynne could not have written that work 
himself: he either assisted the devil, or 
was assisted by him.” And a wit of his 
time, affected with like disgust at 


habits of indefatigable application and re- 


his 


search, without any appearance of genius 
or originality, made the significant re- 
mark of him, that “ Nature makes ever 
the dullest beasts most laborious, and the 
greatest feeders.” 

Such was the eareer of a learned man, 
without any radicalism of character; or 
to speak, perhaps, more appropriately in 
the language of him who has rescued 
Prynne’s abortive life from complete obliv- 


author, whose genius was such, that he 
could write a folio much easier than a 
page; and who seldom dined that he might 
quote squadrons of authorities.” 

It cannot be said, in truth, that William 
Prynne survived his own generation. He 
His memory comes down to 
us of to-day; but as a solemn warning 
against presuming upon a life of great 
usefulness and the 
ground of vast learning, unaccompanied 


enduring fame, on 


by genuine radicalism of character. 
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GUINEA TRADERS. 
lth of the of Africa 
the 
has consisted exclusively of 


natives 
earliest ages down to 
productions of their burning 
the exeeption of KNgypt, no 
hat vast, mysterious, and won- 


division of the globe, has ever be- 


r 
» civilized as to produce by manual 


ticles of commercial value to sell or 
other of men. It is 


that the 


races 
“1vory, apes, peacocks, 
brought to King Solomon by 

ps of ‘Tarshish,” were obtained 
‘a. From that remote period 

. it is highly probable that the in- 
tereourse, based on the traffie in question, 
he twe¢ 


n Muropeans, Asiaties, and Africans, 


has continued year by year without any 


interval of nor do we think 
there ha 
in the 

Wi 


doing 


Suspension , 
sever been any material difference 
manner of trading. 


pur} OS¢ 
isiness Which prevails at this day 


deseribing the mode of 


hy 
in the Gulf of Guinea, a loeality which has 
always been eminent for traffie beyond any 
of the western coast. We are 
ither ample and reliable in- 


n for from a book, 


written by a 


our pt 


pose 


Ir] 


1 
centleman named 


h, who made several voyages as ship’s 
nd “ trading-captain “—as_ the 
ll the for 


supercargo or agent 


n merehant. 
1 


ing arrived at of the 


- trading-towns, is moored as 


any 


e as may be sate or eon- 
the trader goes ashore 
und for “ecomey ” ‘or 
with the king of the place. 

lo 


are paid in goods in propor- 


tiontothe ship’stonnage. ‘The crew mean- 

and yards, and clear the 
palm-oil, &e. The goods 
ship are sent ashore, and 
the 
e of two or more African 


a temporary shed on 
} 


beach, r char, 


Krowmn for it would be certain death 


p ashore—who watch 


for white men to slee 


them dav and night, and are accountable 
for them. 


St ttled 


Mp hoists her colors and 


Custom having been with the 


king, the sl fires a 


gun, as a signal to open trade. Forthwith. 


the vessel is boarded by crowds of natives. 


who * ek fingers ” with the KMurope ans, 


a ud T) wels in the Gulf of 


and flatter them to the top of their bent. 
All this has a very palpable object; and 
if the reader supposes that the white trader, 
by aid of his superior faculties and educa- 
tion, takes advantage of the ignorance and 
simplicity of the poor.black, he greatly 
errs, for although this may occasionally 
happen, yet, as a general rule, the reverse 
is rather the case, for the chief natives 
keen their 
way as any man on Liverpool or Glasgow 


are as men of business in 
‘Change. Ifthe white man can so manage 
that he is not cheated himself, he may rest 
The African dakhshish is termed 
“ Making dashes, or 


has become part of the trade from usage, 


eontent. 
** dash.” presents, 
and to know how to make presents judi- 
ciously is a very important branch of the 
When the negro trader 
comes to look at your goods, he asks for 


coods, he 


knowledge of it. 
a dash; when he brings you 
wants one ; and when he receives payment, 
another. ‘The head slaves look for dashes ; 
the pilots, both in bringing you in and 
taking vou out of the rivers, independent 
of a fixed payment, receive dashes; in- 
the of a black 


man’s coming on board may be, a dash is 


deed, whatever occasion 


Nothing connected with 


trade tires your patience so much as their 


always solicited. 


importunities for presents.” 

It is astonishing to what an extent some 
of the native chiefs and large traders are 
“ With the 


confidence, a fellow nearly naked 


intrusted with goods. utmost 
will ask 
you for three or four, or even five thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods on credit, and in- 
dividuals are often trusted to that amount. 
I have trusted more than one man with 
coods, the returns of which were worth 
between two and three thousand pounds.” 
Not 


credit, is worthy of it; 


one in ten, however, who asks for 


and trusting to 
any amount whatever entirely depends on 
The 


trader bears, and the size of his house, and 


circumstances. character a negro 
the number of his slaves and wives, are 
the criteria of his worth as a man of busi- 
of the 
Mr. Smith, to be splendid merchants. 


ness. Some chiefs are said, by 
They are hard, he says, in bargaining ; 
but the agreement once made, they con- 
scientiously adhere to it, and they are as 
exact in their payments as their European 
brethren. 

The 


takes out with him to barter are exceed- 


articles which the English trader 


ingly multifarious. There are all sorts of 
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gaudy cotton-prints from Manchester ; 
guns, iron bars, copper and brass rods, 
knives, buttons, beads, and hardware of 
all descriptions from Birmingham; musical 
instruments, silks, gunpowder, rum, &e. 
All goods paid to the natives are called 
bars, derivable from the custom that once 
prevailed of making an iron bar the stand- 
ard of value. The value of goods is 
reckoned (almost nominally) by the manilla 
—which is a piece of copper, worth about 
five cents. Rum, tobacco, cowries, &c., 
are sold wholesale, and the smallest quan- 
The 
articles which the African gives in ex- 
palm-oil, ivory, 


tity of ojl received is a puncheon. 


change are principally 
guin copal, and small quantities of gold- 
Some of the ivory tusks are of 
They vary from 


dust. 
size and weight. 


thirty to seventy pounds-weight each tusk, 


creat 


but our author has obtained one of a pair 
hat above two 
hundred and ninety pounds. We learn 
without much surprise, that the black man 
uite as roguishly expert at adulterating 


would weigh together 


ls 


i 
his goods as his white brother can possibly 
He, for and 
pper-filings with gold-dust ; pours melt- 
‘d lead into the cavities of elephants’ tusks 


be. instance, mixes sand 


to increase their weight ; and mixes palm- 
oil with chopped plaintain-sucker, mud, 
&e. 


of deception is resorted to,” 


water, calabash, “Every conceiv- 


able mode 
says Mr. Smith, 
; not 
th the cooper’s tools they have stolen 


“to cheat you. Some 


I are 


indifferent coopers, and 
| 


from ships, cut off the chimes of the casks 
with which they are supplied to put oil in, 
and make new ones; or knock down the 
cask entirely, and take out a stave or two 


ere putting it together again; or nail 


pieces of wood to the inside of the heads | 


casks.” 


of the But at the large and 
beautiful island of Fernando Po—situated 


about a score of miles from the mainland | 
| sacrilegious act, to be given up to them 


in the Bight of Biafra—a far more primi- 
tive and satisfactory mode of barter still 
prevails, although it is mainly confined on 
the part of the natives to a supply of 
edibles. A line is drawn on the beach— 
the natives remaining on one side of it, 
and the Europeans on the other. The 
former lay down their yams, or whatever 
they wish to sell, and the latter place 
beads, tobacco, or whatever they are 
willing to give in exchange. Should the 
native be content, the two contracting 
parties mutually cross the line, and each 
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his 


takes possession of newly-acquired 
property. 

Bartering in the Gulf of Guinea is te- 
dious enough; but it is far worse to the 
southward, where the holds out 


merely for the love of higgling and dis- 


native 


puting, although he may have made up his 
mind from the first to accept what you 
have offered. When the Guinea negro 
has made the very best bargain he ean, 
and has at length paid for it with the 
agreed, he then torments the 
the dash. ‘ He first 
wants a valuable article—such as a gun, 
or a piece of high-priced cloth—which if 


articles 


rader for usual 


he does not get, nay, whether he does or 
not, he nexts solicits an article of less 
value, such as a knife; then a night-cap, 
then a mug, afterward a plate, and lastly 
a tobaeeo-pipe.” 

Of course the priests are by no means 
backward their part in 
rather demanding dashes ; and it is highly 
advisable, if not altogether necessary, to 
propitiate them, for they possess sufficient 


on begging, or 


power over both chiefs and people to put 


a stop to trading under certain circum- 


A remarkable instance of this 


On one part of the coast, the 


stances. 

is related. 
guana—a sort of huge lizard—is ju-ju, 
or sacred, and is regarded as a tutelar 
divinity. It happened that one of these 
creatures crawled on board a ship, and one 
of the coopers, not aware of the conse- 
quences of the act, cruelly cut about a foot 
off its tail. ‘Several scores of natives 
were on board at this time, and were so 
alarmed, that they all instantly betook 


| themselves to their canoes in the greatest 


trepidation, every moment expecting the 
ship would sink, or be struck with light- 
ning, for his having dared to offer such an 
indignity to one of their gods. Formal 


' demand was made by the priests, through 


the king, for the perpetrator of this awfully 


for punishment, which would certainly be 


| death; and every native was interdicted 


trading with the ship, or even going on 
board, under the heaviest penalty. ‘This 
is called ¢ putting mark for ship.’”? Under 
these circumstances, the traders found it 
necessary to open a conciliatory negotia- 
and natives; and 
the latter a large 
taboo was removed 


tion with the priests 
ultimately, on paying 
quantity of goods, the 
from the ship, the cooper forgiven, and all 
things resumed their usual course. 





one 


Pad 


The chiefs and rich native traders buy 
all dese 
European furniture—ineluding sofas, fau- 
teuils, 


cloth, damask table-covers, carpets, &c., 


‘iptions of elegant and costly 


ottomans, 


as well as many refined luxuries, such as 


Now, all 


is the 


THuUSIC il boxe S, pianofortes, &e. 


they care for about these things 
mere fact of possession—the ability to 
boast of having articles not possessed by 
the majority of their countrymen. As to 
that is the 


Hundreds of pounds of valuable 


cvoods are lumbere 


putting them to use, out of 


question, 
d together in a large 


hut and left to rot; or the more portable 
articles are packed in boxes and buried in 

ground, where the insects and reptiles 
A chief will 


a novelty, no matter 


make short work with them. 
for 
whether he even understands 
half 
than a 


give anything 


It 1S, Or 


its use, and will ruin himself some- 


times 


should outbid 
Thus 
at bottom all 


rather rival 


the coveted article. we 
human nature the 

The 
exceedingly 


in this lar 


Sane 


world over. native huts, 
added, are 


1b may 
liable to be 


rove stores of 


Way 


are Ct ntinually 


ship has sold all her 


cargo, the 


When a 


upper masts are sent aloft again, 


as a 


that the vessel has done trading, 


and is now waiting the settlement of all 


tstanding accounts; and now the worst 


of the trader's patience come on. 


ro merchant has fairly pledged 
on a 


word to pay certain day, he 
nerally redeems the promise ; but more 


quently he puts off payment on all sorts 
| 


perhaps tries eajolery and 


ttely, until, 


retences, or 


the white man’s 


hreats altern 


patience being exhausted, the debtor yields 


sends the stipulated quan- 


to necessity, and 
} 
I 


if oil, or what not, on board the ship. 


interesting to learn how the natives 


iuge to keep accounts with their nu- 


creditors. * 
Calabar are 


arts of 


merous customers or 


chiefs of ( Nd 


juainted with the 


principal 
reading and 
ritine, whieh they apply in their business 


tions. "The lt 


trust 


thabitants of the other 


entirely to their memories, 


ibled them 


eultiv ite an rengthen to an extraor- 


ary degree. Although they trust to 


own memories, they will not trust 


Murepe ans 3 wither will they 


ir books : 
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mirrors, gold and silver 


Tue true secret of living at 


L MAGAZINE. 


fidence in themselves than they have in 
you, and in the artificial assistance you 
have at command. Receipts for ele- 
phants’ tusks, oil, &c., are given in writ- 
ing. Agreements of all kinds, and promis- 
sory-notes, and orders upon the officers of 
the ship, are also given under your hand, 
on scraps of paper, which they fold care- 
fully up, and tie in the , 
handkerchiets. A 
business with ten or fifteen ships at the 


same time, whose transactions extend to 


corners of their 


native trader doing 


every article of commerce they have, 
1 


an ineredible number of written docume 


} 


or books, but | never knew a wrong 


presented. Their head slaves and wiv 


assist in arranging, taking care of, 
remeinbering them.” 

Whatever the Guinea trade may be t 
the ship’s owner, owing to the dei 
of the 


dangerous one for the 


idliness 
climate, it is a most unpleasant and 
Then 


voyage is invariably a long one, 


crew. the 
owing to 


the shij 
which is absolutely necessary, for t] 


the time occupied in “ housing ” 
heavy rains begin in May or June, 
for 
months—preparing the goods, trading 
the return ea 


liable to 


continue without intermission 


away, and 
~m. 
Lhe 
tornadoes, attended by awful thunder and 


forked lichtning, bla 


coast 1s tremendous 
zing from eve ry point 
once, The 
y keel by the 


and is frequently struck in either 


of the compass at shij 


shaken to her ver 


hull by the lightning; and what renders 


this hability more 
that ; 
thirty or 


board, for the 


appalling 


even forty fons of gunpowder on 
of barter, and it is 
that 


easionally blown to atoms. 


pur} Ost 


therefore no wonder ships are 


OC- 
Some years 


in Old 


lighted cigar 


ago, the captain of a ship lying 
Calabar deliberately stuck a 
and blew the ve ssel 


hurled throu 


eabin-windows to a 


ina barrel of powder, 
u Krouman being ch one 


I 
of the 


on the water 


al 
grreat distance 
unhurt. 


+. 


peace W ith 


all the world is to have an humble opinion 
of ourselves. True ‘ oodness is invariably 


accompann ( tleness humble- 


by gen 
Those 


ways, ‘‘ sticking 


mindedness. people who are al- 
t 


heir 1; ty °° ar 
on nel qaignity, are 


losing friends and making 


continually 
enemies, ind fostering a spirit of unhap- 


piness In themselves} 








A VISIT TO THE DEVIL-WORSHIPERS 


OF ARMENIA. 
ke was a great disappointment to me on 
| first reaching the banks of the Tigris 
at Jezirah, to find that the great annual 


iestival of the Yezidis was to take place | 


on the next day. It thus became evident 
that by no exertion could I hope to reach 
the sacred valley of Sheikh Adi in time 
to witness the mysterious rites which, 
until vindicated by the testimony of mod- 
ern travelers, had stamped this strange 
people with a character of systematic 
profiigacy, and had aided to give rise to 
the report that the object of their adora- 
tion was no other than the arch-enemy 
of mankind himself. 

But although I was thus unable to seek 
initiation into the ceremonies peculiar to 
the feast-day of their prophet, I was de- 
termined not to quit the country without 
at least having made 


shrine of their faith, and in some degree 


a pilgrimage to the 


satisfied my curiosity with regard to them. 


During my stay in Mosul I became ac- 
juainted with the chief or prince of the 
Yezidis, Hussein Bea; and I was fortu- 


nate enough to return one day from Nim- 
roud in time to Sheikh Nasr, the 
spiritual head of the sect, on his visit to 
the town. ‘They both promised me the 
most unbounded hospitality if IT should en- 
heir territories, and I was glad to 


meet 


ter t 
avail myself of so good an opportunity of 
exiemiing my travels to the lower chains 
of the Armenian mountains. 

We accordingly broke up our encamp- 
ment, whieh had Jain beneath the great 
rock-seulptures hewn by Sennacherib upon 
the cliffs of Bavian, and proceeded to scale 
the steep sides of the mountains which 
hem in the valley ofthe Gomel. We soon 
reached the little Kurdish village of Mou- 
acan, Where, invited by a neatness and 


cleanliness unusual in the East, I had 
pitched my tents some days before. This | 


time we only skirted the place, and rode 
past the burial-ground, which lay outside 


the village. It, too, shared in the general 


neatness ; and many of the graves were | 
which surround the tomb of his saint, as | 


dressed with marigolds—the only flowers 
whit in the 
country—while the piece of red cord which 


*h are cultivated and valued 

adorned each headstone was new, and of 
brightest color. 

As we continued our way over a rocky 

and difficult path, I had time to notice the 


the 
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dress and equipment of the man we had 
He was 
a very fair specimen of a Kurd—a fierce, 
cut-throat-looking fellow—but with more 
intelligence than is usually found among 
this people, so noted for their surly stu- 
pidity. On his head was a conical cap of 
brown felt, with a packing-needle stuck in 
it, and a dark blue handkerchief wound 
round the bottom. Over a shirt, of which 
the sleeves were very large and slit on the 
inner side, he wore a sack—for coat it 
could not be called—ot brown goat’s hair, 
sewn conspicuously with red worsted, and 
with sleeves which reached to the elbow ; 
wide, white trowsers, drawn in at the 
ankles, and gazelle-skin sandals, with a 
piece of coarse matting tied over the in- 
step, completed his dress. Round his 
waist he wore a belt furnished with a brace 
of huge, unwieldly pistols and a cimeter ; 
and from his side hung a leathern tobac- 
co-pouch, embroidered, and studded with 
cowries. A long gun was slung at his 
back, and he earried in one hand a sort of 
alpenstock, and in the other the indis- 
pensable chibouque. 

In about half an hour we reached the 
village of Mangouli, and we here entered 
a narrow gorge in the mountains, through 
which a torrent, fringed with a perfect 


thicket of oleander and wild pomegranate, 


burst its way to join the Zab in the plains 
below. Thad sent on my tents and the 
greater part of my servants to Baadri, the 
chief town of the tribe, as [ knew the aver- 
sion with which the Yezidis view the en- 
trance of Mohammedans into their sacred 
valley. My dragoman, and a groom who 
was qualified to act as interpreter in Kur- 
dish, of which the dragoman was ignorant, 
alone accompanied me. 

I could well sympathize with the delight 
which must be telt by those Yezidis who 
have made their long pilgrimage across 
the desert, on reaching this green and well- 
watered valley. But I felt certain that 
no votary from the north, who had only 


' journeyed among the valleys and streams 


of Armenia, could hail with such pleasure 
the mountains, and trees, and living waters 


did after dwelling for months among the 
scorching plains of Mesopotamia. 

The gorge at first narrow, and 
_ confined between steep cliffs; but it soon 


was 


' opened out into a sort of amphitheater, in 
which four beautiful and well-wooded val- 









{ 
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s the 
to the west; and 
* the 
white spires of Sheikh Adi, rising from 
the trees at the head of it. 


leys converged. The greenest and 
best-watered was that 
in a few minutes we caught sight of 


Our path lay along the banks of the 
brawling stream, and was shaded by mag- 
nificent groves of plane-trees and oak, 
which stretched to the summits of the sur- 
rounding hills. Here and there the white 
frout of a khan, or resting-place for pil- 
out from among the trees, 


crims, stood 


and strongly relieved their dark foliage. 
At a little distance the 


following suddenly entered a 


roud we had been 


massively- 
built tunnel, which evidently led to the 


sacred precinets. I was unwilling to go 


further without permission, lest | should 


‘k the feelings of the priests by sud- 


denly intruding u their ceremonies; 


but : 


pon 


is, alter a little while, our shouts had 


ic 
failed to bring any answer, I pushed on 
through the archway. 

After riding a little way in the dark I 


were several fountains and springs of the 


emel upon an open space in which 


st water, surrounded by stone slabs 
I was here accosted by a fa- 
the order of 


of lowest 


seemed 


priests, 
to be ordering me off the 
premises; but when my inte rpreter eame 
p. and LT was able to explain that I was a 
, the far that I 

» with the permission of Hussein Beg 
and Sheikh Nasr, his tone change 


gave 


lan irom west, and 


lat cnee, 


hearty welcome. 


us a most 


I was at once established in a guest-house 


close to the temple, and several. priests 


wriestesses vied with one another in 


and | 
supplying my wants 

But I was anxious to explore the tem- 
le, and on preposing to seg it at once, 
he dinner which 
ld 


old 


ind to return afterward to t 
venerable 
Ile 
fine-looking tellow, with along gray | 

nd rob 


ie ground, 


they were preparing, a 


i 


ch readily led the way. 


sheil 


was a 
veard, 
of spotless white which swept 
tl His turban was black, and 
round his waist he wore a oirdle of a red 
ind 
vore robes of the same check, which much 

bled a Highland tar 


esembit 
fastened 


en check-pattern. "The priestesses 
tan, and searts 


f it were their shoulders 


rely clothed in black, and they appeared 


upon 


irge buckles. ‘The fakirs were en- 


employed in the menial offices of 


ve 


temple, such as trimming the lan 


mms 


7 


ind carrving wood. 
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The open space which I have described 


he 


seemed to be t only level spot in this 
It was but a few yards 
the 


In one corner was 


part of the valley. 

it 
steeply on either side. 
the mouth of the tunnel by which we had 


from mountains rose 


across, and 


entered, and in the other corner of the 
same side was the portal which led to the 
On the 


ern side, and close under the hill, was a 


outer court of the temple. south- 


large fountain fed by a copious stream that 
flowed from a smaller temple, dedicated 
The 
inclosed b 
fountains, or by the | 
and the boughs of 


apparently to the sun. remaining 


sides of the area were stone 


v 


seats and oundary 
wall of the temple ; 
several large mulberry-trees spread a mys- 
tic gloom over tl 

I followed the sheikh through the 
way I have mentioned into the 


The 


disposed 


1e whole. 


ore} 
archi- 


outer court 


of the temple. walls were built 


of 


courses, and 


Ie cular 
the 


In 


massive masonry, 


the stones around en- 


trance were sculptured with caba 


Among them I noticed 


signs. the 


of a bird—perhaps the king of the pea 
hook« d stiec 


wiles, within cir 


himself !—a hatchet, a 
comb, and double tria 
after the manner of Freemasons’ 
the 
court, along one side of which the temple it- 
Ww ] 


It ling a 


S1gns. 
We took off our shoes to enter inner 


self stands, and descenc few steps, 
found ourselves in front of a low and curi- 
ously-ornamented arch, beside which were 
black 


sf rpent. 


most conspicuously painted in the 
| 


hooked stick, the comb, and a 

The temple was very dark, and it was 

a few minutes before we could make out 

At the entrance 
} 


there was a spout and a tank of the be 


the form of the building. 
au- 
tifully clear water which abounds through- 
out the valley, and, as cur conductor made 
some signs about it that we did not under- 
stand, I thought it expedient to follow his 
example, and to wash my hands and face ; 
it 


Yezidis to perform 


was the custom of the 


ablu 


as I knew that 
before a] 
We then 
It was a plain 


by a row of 


tions )- 
proaching their holy places, 
went on into the temple. 
building, divided in the center 


massive columns, which, as is usual in 
the churches of the East, were tape stried 
with gay cloths and large handkerchiets. 
On the 1 le 

dered curtain, which, on being drawn back, 
disclosed the so-called tomb of Sheikh Adi 


—a mere frame-work of lath and plaster, 


northern side hung a gold-embrol- 


covered with a green cloth; and probably 





only revered as the altar on ‘which the 
Melek Taous, the religious symbol of the 
Yezidis, isexposed. A burning lamp hung 
before the curtain. A little further on was 
another recess containing. a somewhat 
smaller box or altar, which is called the 
tomb of Sheikh Hussein. ‘The curtain 
in this case was not so richly worked, and 
the lamp was smaller; the shrine being 
evidently of a secondary rank. We now 
descended a few steps into the second di- 
vision of the building, which exactly re- 
sembled the first in construction, but it 
was empty and At the 
end was a door which brought us out to 
the court again. The sheikh assured me 
that I had now seen the whole of the sa- 
cred edifice, and finished by conducting me 
over the buildings set apart for the more 
distinguished pilgrims, and their horses, 
which adjoin the temple. 

The Yezidis have of late years been 
brought somewhat before the notice of the 
public through the travels of Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Badger; but as, unfortunately, 
unable to agree 


unornamented. 


these gentlemen seem 
either in their books or out of them, the 
world is not much the wiser as tothe real 
tenets of this singular people. In fact, 
he principal point in their religion seems 
to conceal their doctrines from the 


to be 
uninitiated, and for this purpose every 
kind of falsehood is resorted to. To a 


Mohammedan, a Yezidi will say he be- 
lieves in Mohammed ; to a Christian that 
he believes in Christ; and among Mo- 
hammedans they circumcise their chil- 
lren, While among Christians they baptize 
them. It seems certain, however, that, if 
possible, every member of the tribe makes 
i pilgrimage once in his life to the sacred 
valley of Sheikh Adi, and is immersed in 
Its waters. 

With regard to their worship of the 
devil, it is now evident that at most they 
but endeaver to propitiate him. I have 
been told by those who, more fortunate 
than myself, were present at the great fes- 
tival in the year of my visit, that the word 
Yesdan constantly recurred in their sacred 
songs, and the priests themselves acknowl- 
edged that this was the name by which 
they adored the Supreme Being. Their 
reverence for fire is very great, and it is 
considered sinful to spit into it, or to scat- 
ter it upon the earth. They have, too, a 


small temple in the valley of Sheikh Adi, 
which bears the name of Sheikh Shems, 
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or the sun; and although it has been al- 
leged that it is merely the tomb of a man 
of the name of Shems, such a report would 
be one likely to spread by the Yezidis to 
conceal its real import. In fact. so far as 
their doctrines are known, they present an 
extraordinary resemblance to those which 
long were held in Persia, when the pre- 
cepts of Zoroaster had been corrupted by 
admixture with a grosser Sabeanism. 

The Yezidis have many peculiar cus- 
toms which separate them from the other 
inhabitants of Armenia and Mesopotamia. 
One of their greatest grievances was being 
enrolled in the ‘Turkish army, by which 
many of their prejudices were shocked. 
Their uniforms were blue—a sacred color 
—and one which no Yezidi can conscien- 
tiously wear ; they were compelled to eat 
lettuces and other vegetables forbidden by 
their religion; and they were forced to go 
to the public baths with Mohammedans, 
which is the height of abomination : for 
although as a people they are very clean- 
ly, yet their ablutions must be performed 
apart, and, if possible, in a running stream. 
ILlowever, now, through the exertions of 
Lord Stratford, they are permitted to pay 
a fixed sum annually, which secures their 
exemption from military service. 

Fish, too, is a forbidden article of food, 
and appears to be held sacred; a super- 
stition which reminds one of the tanks of 
sacred fish which are maintained in India 
at the present day, and of the account of 
the reservoir filled with them in the great 
temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierap- 
olis. 

At a distance a Yezidi may at once be 
known by his shirt, which is closed at the 
neck, instead of being left open like those 
worn by the Kurds and Arabs; and on 
nearer approach it is impossible to mistake 
their large noses and strongly-marked fea- 
tures. ‘They are evidently a distinct peo- 
ple from their neighbors, and the purity of 
the race is kept up by stringent laws, 
which any who 
marries out of the tribe. ‘They are indus- 
trious and warlike, and were it not for the 
constant persecution they suffer from the 
Mohammedans, they would be far more 
prosperous than the other inhabitants of 


excommunicate person 


these provinces. 

Every creed in the East has its kubleh, 
or sacred point to which to turn in prayer, 
and that of the Yezidis is toward the north. 
The common people do not appear to pray 
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atall. ‘They leave that duty to the priests, 
who occasionally meet, and perform mys- 
tic dances, at the same time chanting 
verses in honor of Yezdan and Sheikh Adi. 
The dead are 
} 


buried with their faces to- 
ward the north. 

On the evening before the new year the 
Yezii 


pearance, 


villages present a very gay ap- 
as the door of every house is 
decorated with bunches of searlet ane- 
mones, and on feast-days the people wear 
these and others twisted into their tur- 
bans. 


PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY. 

Hil. mission of the Methodist Episco- 
_ pal Chureh in Germany, yet in its 
is nevertheless exerting a most 
The 
in Bremen, by the liberality of 
the United 


rreat importance ; 


infaney, 
salutary influence. erection of a 
church 
Christ 
event of 

of books, evangelical in their char- 


States, is an 


and 


ans in 
the circu- 
is an omen of great good. Con- 
indebtedness of the Church 
the 
rion in that country, we 
field there 
most important, and likely to be 
successful in which the 
The following ac- 


1@ the 
land 


tate of 


of Luther, and present 
reli 
the missionary as one 
‘the most 
Church is engaged. 
count of the present state of Protestant- 
ism in Germany will be read with inter- 
est. We condense it from the Church of 
England Magazine for May. 
It must always be a painful subject of 
thought an world that the 


to the Christ 


country which gave birth to the great 
y ] 


s should 


have gradually lapsed 
state of religious decay. I propose 
he following paper to take a slight 


review of the 
of Germany, and the hopes we may form 


present religious condition 


from it for the future. 
The 
Romish 


fense of that grand doctrine of justifica- 


the 
his prominent de- 


thunders of Luther against 


religion, and 
tion by faith, have, it is well known, been 
superseded by an utter indifference to true 
religion, in many of the clergy, and in 
Imost all the people. 

If you enter a church in one part of 
Germany, you will perhaps be surprised 
to find that 


similar to a 


ceremonies 
Catholic 
searcely to be distinguished from it. 


are going on, so 
ritual as 
The 


eandles are burning before the altar; the 


Roman 
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priest is bowing to it, turned away from 
the people; pictures and images are all 
around you. ‘This is a Lutheran church. 
In another part you will find cold, gray, 
bare walls, a service entirely unadorned : 
a hymn, one of those simple, yet grand 
expressions of love and faith descended 
from the days of Luther, is sung: a 
prayer is offered, and a sermon preached. 
This is the Reformed church. But in both 
the congregation is scanty, chiefly com- 


posed of women and children : all is life- 


! less; and the sermon, far from rousing or 


warming the feelings, is of a milk-and- 


| water sort, coldly moralizing, without that 


exhibition of the love of Christ which is 
the only effectual stimulant. 

The Germans generally are not orators ; 
and even the best are tame in their pulpit 
efforts, in this respect standing far behind 
the French preachers, who are character- 
ized by much affectionate earnestness. 
There are among these clergy many men of 
great benevolence and goodness, whom it is 
impossible not to love and admire in thei 
home circle, where the affectionate and 
sincere manners of every member of the 
family present the most lovely aspect of 
But in the minds of 
all the men, doubt and irreligion have the 
ascendency. Not that they are, or can 
be, happy in this state of things: far from 
it. ‘There is a wide-spread dissatisfaction, 


German character. 


a longing for change, and a looking for- 
ward to they know not what, expending 
their strength of mind in trying to solve 
endless problems in polities and religion, 
and thus completely reducing the moral 


| powers of their nature. 


Of our Sabbath they can form no con- 
ception: it is a day, they say, intended 
for rational recreation, and the enjoyme 
the 
morning, which but few attend, they tak 


a long walk into the country with their 


of nature: after serviee in the 


SO, 


ehildren, desiring to make the day one of 
This is what the 
better and more religious part of the eom- 


rejoicing to the young. 


munity do: as for the mass of the people, 


they do not look upon it in a religious 


light at all, but meet to smoke, drink beer. 
and play at nine-pins, or attend the thea- 
ters; as if it were an ordinary holiday. 
Everywhere you hear in private con- 
versation the clergy regretting deeply the 
want of religious faith and motive of ac- 
tion in the young: Rationalism seems uni- 
versally spread among the thinking portion 
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of the population. No charity is excited 


by religion: nothing is done or suffered | 


for that sacred cause. 
find none of those noble and disinterested 
efforts for the poor and helpless, which 


Consequently, you | 


excite every mind, more or less, in Eng- | 
land and America. There has lately, how- | 
ever, been a little reaction in this way, | 
which is spreading among the higher ranks | 


of life, and principally among the ladies, 


who, desiring a purer and more active | 
piety, are the leaders in many excellent | 


institutions. 


One lady of rank, in Berlin, | 


is the superintendent of a hospital: sev- | 
eral, both in that city and in Hamburg, | 


are usefully engaged. 


There has also been much conversation 
lately upon what is called the “ inner mis- | 


sion = 


which is intended as a strong pro- 


test against Rationalism, and an endeavor 
tu gain a firmer hold of the minds of the | 


people in favor of religion. 


The leaders | 


of this mission say their desire is to An- | 
glicize Germany; to restore the Sabbath | 


to its true position, as a day consecrated 


to God; and to obtain for the ministers of 
religion a respect and attention which is 
almost entirely lost. 

Herr Wiehern, well knownas the found- 
er of the Rauhe Haus, a most successful 
reformatory institution for the young, near 
Hamburg, is the leader of this movement. 
He has traveled over all Germany to pro- 
mote its object, and holds a high place 
in the esteem of many of its rulers and 
kings. The King of Prussia, who, though 
so vacillating as a monarch, has yet many 
virtues, supports and desires the success 
of 
are at the head of each Rauhe Haus, are 
imbued with its doctrines ; and, as they 
are sent for into all parts of the country 
to conduct similar reformatory institutions, 
they carry with them the praises of Herr 
Wiehern and the “ inner mission ;”’ and the 
apprentices who leave the Home, and who 
are received with open arms by the mas- 


this mission. The young men, who 


ters, though gathered from the dregs of 
the people, so complete is the reform 
effected, are all converts to the same doc- 


trines. 
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The great disappointment which has 
been felt about the movement of Ronge, 
which at the time of the pilgrimage to 
Tréves it was hoped would prove a second 
Reformation, obliges us to be cautious in 
forming another judgment. His sect of 
German Catholies still remain in Prussia. 
They have been exposed to bitter perse- 
cution everywhere, and entirely suppressed 
in Vienna, owing to their democratic ten- 
dencies ; not fearing, even from the pulpit, 
to speak of the oppression of the rulers, 
and want of freedom among the people. 
They are, in fact, the only people whe 
speak out inGermany. Their leader was 
obliged to fly to England to escape im- 
prisonment ; and many wild doctrines 
have now spread among his followers. 
They believe that the spirits of the good, 
instead of having a separate existence in 
the world to come, will be absorbed into 
the essence of God; and many of the 
inembers refuse a belief in Christ as divine. 
or in the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
As a religious party it will soon die out ; 
but its influence upon politics may be 
extensive, containing, as it does, the only 
elements of freedom in the country. 

I think, then, we may gather that, upon 
the whole, there is some ground for th¢ 
hope that among all these jarring elements 
of religious belief, a brighter day of pure 
religion and worship will arise for Ger- 
many—when dreaming and speculation are 
reduced to practice, and the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them, we come 
nearer to the life of Christ, and are more 
likely to obtain the wished-for results, 
than from all the philosophers who hope 
to penetrate by the light of reason into 
what was only intended to be discerned 
by faith—and that, where the morning 
star of the Reformation was first seen, 
the Sun of Righteousness will again shine 
with redoubled brightness, and shed heal- 
ing from his wings. 

ae ete : 
Cuarues IV. anp tHe Watrcues.—After 
his abdication, Charles amused himself in 
his retirement at St. Juste by attempting 


to make a number of watches go exactly 


It is difficult to say what will be the | 


result of this effort. Disappointment may 


be the portion of many of its enthusiastic | 


advocates; but, at any rate, it is rousing 
from lethargy, and will awaken some to a 
higher sense of their social and religious 
duty. 

Vou. VII.—I18 


together. Beimg constantly foiled in this 
attempt, he exclaimed: ‘* What a fool 
have I been to neglect my own concerns, 
and to waste my life in a vain attempt to 
make all men think alike on matters of 
religion, when I cannot even make a few 


” 


watches keep time together! 











SPLENDID MISERY. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
\ ARGARET, or, as she preferred to 
i eall the late 
Countess of Blessington, rose from one 


herself, Marguerite, 
of the lowest stations in life to the pos- 
session of wealth and all the enjoyments 
that wealth ean purchase. She was sur- 
feited with the pleasures of the world; 
flattered idolized, 
but yet never happy. 
ries with it a profound moral lesson, and 


and caressed, almost 


Her history car- 


is as strange and improbable as the novel- 
ist could portray ; the scenes of her life 
are as full of marvelous and striking con- 
trasts as the dramatist might venture to 
imagine. We meet her first in a plain, 
middle-class Irish home, in the obscure 
Knockbrit, when about 
Her family removed to the 


village of five 
years old. 
little town of Clonmel, where the father 
followed first the business of a corn-mer- 
chant and butter-seller, which was after- 
ward relinquished for that of proprietor 
of a local paper—a change which proved 
This father, 
repellant 


fortunes. 
bad 


Abroad, he is con- 


ruinous to his 


Edmund Power, is and 


nough for any tale. 


sidered a handsome, thoughtless, jovial | 


fellow; with pleasant manners—a sufli- 


ciently merry and agreeable companion; | 


at home, he is perfectly brutal—a man 
whose very presence carries terror to his 
wife and children. Now and then, too, 
the savageness of his temper bursts out 
beyond the domestic circle. A magistrate 


he must needs be; 


and, albeit he is a 
Roman Catholic, he chooses to distinguish 
himself by the fierce zeal with which he 
hunts for supposed rebels. On one of his 
excursions he shot mortally a poor inno- 
cent lad, and was tried for the murder, 
but acquitted. 

As years passed on, the home of the 
Powers at Clonmel became more and more 
wretched. Increasing poverty and em- 
barrassments irritated the father’s temper 
to fury, and his outbursts of rage became 
more frequent and more terrific. 
an awful place for the training of young 
hearts; yet three of the daughters of this 
misery-stricken house lived to wear a 
coronet—Marguerite, Countess of Bless- 
ington; Ellen, Viscountess Canterbury ; 
and Mary Anne, Countess de St. Mar- 
sault. 

Provincial gayeties now and then some- 


It was | 
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what relieved to the girls the sadness 
of their gloomy home. ‘Their father had 
all an Irishman’s love of company ; and. 
though very young, his graceful daughters 
were reigning Jel/es with the military and 
other gentlemen who frequented the Clon- 
mel balls. find these 
girls, notwithstanding the unpropitious en- 


It is curious to 


vironments of their home, and the train- 
ing of their very commonplace mother, 
exhibit, when almost children, a rare ele- 
dress and manner—native ele- 
gance it may well be called. Ellen was 
then the fairer of the two; but Marguerite 
charmed all by the vivacity of her conver- 


gance in 


sation and the fascination of her manners. 
re she was fifteen the poor child had 
the 
marriage. 
cers, both men of good family—either a 
great match for the daughter of a worth- 
less, ruined man. One, Captain Murray, 
was favored by the young lady ; the other, 
Captain Farmer, she held in the utmost 
Yet he was the 


misfortune to receive two offers of 


The gentlemen were both offi- 


dread and abhorrence. 
richer of the two; and the heartless, mer- 
cenary parents hesitated not to sell the 
unhappy child, in spite of her passionate 
remonstrances, to a man she detested, and 
whom they knew to be frequently insane. 
With this husband she lived three months, 
during which time “ he frequently treated 
her with personal violence; he used to 
strike her on the face, pinch her till her 
arms were black and blue, lock her up 
whenever he went abroad, and often left 
her without food till she felt almost fam- 
ished.” 

Bad 


was worse ; 


the Clonmel home, this 
and the miserable girl-wife 
escaped to her father’s house. But there 


she found no welcome; “her father was 


as Was 


unkind, and more than unkind to her.” 
She was considered as standing in the 
way of her sisters’ prospects, and ere long 
At little 
Farmer, 


she again left the paternal roof. 
more than fifteen, 
with a living husband and a living father, 


Marguerite 
is thrown on the world, an outeast from 
both the homes which nature and law had 
given her, and utterly unprepared by sound 
moral training to meet the perils of such 
a position. No fear and love of a heav- 
enly Father had ever been inculcated on 
the child ; respect for her earthly one was 
Naught that was high and 
noble, good or worthy, had she ever been 
The world, 


impossible. 


taught by precept or example. 
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miserable as to her it hitherto had been, 
was all she had been taught to think of 
from her cradle; to snatch such of iis 
shallow joys as were within her reach was 
all the solace she had learned to expect. 


A long gap now occurs in the history | 


of her life. Whither she wandered, or 


how she employed herself, for a period of | 


about a dozen years, we know not. 
1816 she is resident in Manchester-square, 
London, with a brother, and has renewed 
her acquaintance with the Earl of Bless- 
ington. She had met this nobleman, as 
Lord Mountjoy, long before in Clonmel, 
when he was there with a regiment of 
militia. After that time he had married. 


In 1814 his wife died, and the disconso- | 


late husband chose to display his grief by 
the most costly funeral honors. 
lay in state in his house in Dublin, and 
some four thousand pounds were required 
to defray the expenses. On the 
February, 1818, he married Mrs. 


In | 


pi 
Phe body | 
| other celebrities, paid their devoirs there. 
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tions for political and literary men; yet 
Lady Blessington speedily succeeds in 
filling her saloons with as distinguished a 


circle as any to be found in the metropo- 
lis. ‘The Blessingtons’ splendid man- 


sion in St. James’s-square,” writes Dr. 


Madden, “in a short time became the ren- 
dezvous of the élite of London celebrities, 
of all kinds of distinction; the first leteratz, 
statesmen, artists, eminent men of all pro- 
fessions, in a short time became habitual 
visitors at the abode of the newly-married 
lord and lady.” 

*'T'wo royal English dukes condescend- 
ed, not unfrequently, to do homage at the 
new shrine of Irish beauty and intellect 
in St. James’s-square. Canning, Lord 
Castlereagh, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Searlett and Jekyll, Erskine and many 


| Whig and Tory politicians and lawyers, 


16th of | 
Farmer, | 


she having become a widow four months | 


previously by the death of her husband, | 


trom an accident which befell him in a 
drunken revel. 
The newly-wedded couple repair to 


Dublin. A party of his lordship’s friends 
are asked to meet them. Some of these 
knew nothing of the marriage, which had 
5 


veen kept a secret, till Lord Blessington | 


“entered the drawing-room with a lady 
of extraordinary beauty, and in_ bridal 


| wearisome, and the goal naught. 


costume, leaning on his arm, whom he | 


introduced as Lady Blessington.” 
they remembered that when in that room 
before, it was draped in the emblems of 
mourning, and contained the lifeless re- 
mains of another Countess of Blessington, 
in her life beautiful and pleasure-seeking, 
like the fair lady now entering on the 
same paths, but all-forgetful that at length 
she must reach the same goal. 


Then | 


In her husband’s magnificent mansion ! 


in St. James’s-square, Lady Blessington 


commenced her London life of fashion. | 


What though she be but the daughter of 
an Jrish trader, she will not submit to be 
looked coldly on as a parvenu; she is 
now a countess, nay, she will be more 
than an ordinary countess ; she has grace, 
and talent, and energy, and she will aim 
at fashionable leadership, of the most flat- 
tering kind too—leadership in the world 
of aristocratic intellect. And she accom- 
Holland-house and 


Charleville-house had each its own attrac- 


plishes her object. 





forgetful of their party feuds and profes- 
sional rivalries for the nonce, came there 
as gentle pilgrims. Kemble and Mat- 
thews, Lawrence and Wilkie; eminent 
divines too, Dr. Parr, and others ; Rogers, 
Moore, and Luttrel, were among the vo- 
taries who paid their vows in visits there, 
not angel-like, for theirs were neither 
‘few nor far between.’ ” 

Brilliant as this life was, my lord soon 
got tired of it. He had pursued pleasure 
so long that the chase itself had become 
A sad 
his. Born to a fortune of 
£30,000 per annum, with the large capa- 
cities for good and the many objects of 
interest open to a great land owner, with 


story was 


good abilities and an amiable disposition, 
he yet passed through life with no thought 
of responsibility, no one worthy aim. He 
lived to amuse himself; and, while yet in 
the prime of life, had the horror to find 
that he was no longer amusable. When 
grasped, all his delights fell into ashes in 
his hands. Still he would pursue the same 
weary, fruitless road, only try another 
of its many paths. Fresh excitement 
must be sought abroad, and a long conti- 
nental tour was determined on. His lord- 
ship travels in magnificent style; and 
nothing which John Bull could wish for 
comfort, or aristocratic pride demand for 


show, is wanting. All arrangements are 
made in Paris, and my lord and lady are 


en route for Italy, accompanied by her 
ladyship’s youngest sister, Miss Mary 


Anne Power, Mr. Matthews, the cele- 
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brated comedian, then a young man, stu- 
dying architecture, and Count D’Orsay. 
In Naples our travelers remained up- 
ward of two and a half years. Part of 
this time they rented the palace Belvidere 
on the Vomero, *“‘one of the most beau- 
tiful residences in Naples, surrounded by 
gardens overlooking the bay, and com- 
he most enchanting view of its 
Within, we have mar- 


manding t 
exquisite features. 
ble terraces and pavilions, gilt ceilings, 
walls literally covered with pictures, doors 
with architraves of oriental alabaster and 
the rarest marbles, tables and consoles of 
the same materials—a sumptuous back- 
ground to the graceful figure of the beau- 
teous lady who here, as elsewhere, sur- 
herself the most brilliant 


affords. And 


al inge- 


rounds with 


society the neighborhood 
s time Naples had sever 
ish residents highly distinguished in sci- 


asl 
enee and 


just at thi 
| 


art, from whom her ladyship 
obtained valuable assistance in her efforts 
tl ones—to in- 


—and were diligent 





crease the store of her mental accomplish- 
ments. 

Abou 
[taly, our travelers return to Paris. The 
splendid maz 1 of the Maréehal Ney, 


> ' 
Hbourbons, Is tal 


six years having been spent in 


t! Rue d 
furnished * with princely magnificence. 
{ler ladyship’s bed and dressi: 
are fitted.up after my lord's directions, 
| 


v-rooms 


and when all is ready she is ushered into 


them to be astonished, used to magnifi- 


cence as she is, by the splendor and ele- 


ce of all around he * The bed,” she 
writ which is silve d instead of cilt, 
sts on the backs of two large silver 
swal yexquisitely sculptured that every 
feather ts in alto eve, and looks as 
eecy as se of the living bird. The 
s in which s placed is lined with 
Winit luted silk, borde l with b em- 
bossed lace, and from the columns that 
pport the frieze of the reee s, pale blue 
silk enr s, lined with white, ar 
which, when drawn, conceal the 





yether.” Dr. Madden very just 
ks, that Lord Blessington, when fitting 


»p the hotel Ney in th 


her, was cooper iting very 


5 imptuous man- 


largely indeed 





ImMmprov- 


i 


founda- 


—equally 


Court 
ion, in lrelan 
little 


thus decorating their mansion, think ot 


did this gay couple, while 





| tainly the 





| the unwelcome visitor whose shadow was 


even resting on it! Their plans 


were being laid for a new career of that 


now 


thing which they called pleasure, though 
they knew it was not happiness. But the 
grim monarch, whose rule with its gloomy 
adjunets must be ignored in these brilliant 
salons, may not be shut out himself. Sud- 
denly he comes, and claims the master. 
While out riding, Lord Blessington was 
seized by apoplexy. He carried 
home, and never spoke again. On the 
23d of May, 1829, he terminated his 


was 


earthly course. 
of 1832 found the widow 


in a house, furnished with her 


The spring 
established 
usual taste and magnificence, in Seymour- 
place. Then commenced her second Lon- 
don career, which extended over nearly 
twenty years, and by which she is best 
known to the public. Now, as before, 
she aims at sovereignty in the world 
of fashion, and of fashionable literature. 
HT[er soirées will be the most brilliant, her 
réunions none may surpass. For this pur- 
her graceful talents and attrae- 


“ The 


salons of Lady Blessington were opened 


pose all 


ions are tasked. And not in vain. 


nightly to men of genius and learning, 
and persons of celebrity of all climes, as 


ravelers of every European 





city of distinction. Her abode became a 
center of attraction for the beau monde of 


the intellectual classes—a place of réunion 


for remarkable persons of talent or emi- 


nence ol sort or another; and cer- 


some 


) . 
abie resort of men 


most acres 


urt, science, of strangers of 


of literature, 
distinction, travelers and publie characters 


of various pursuits; the most agreeable 


that ever existed in this country.” 


In 1836 her ladysh » remove d to (Jore- 





i 
house, where she resided for thirteen 
yveurs Vhis same Gore-house had for- 


been the residence of tl 


merly ie exeellent 
Wilberforce, who thus writes of it in his 
liary: ‘ Walked from Hyde-park Corner, 


eating the 119th psalm in great comfort 


are mile from the turnpike- 


gate at Hyde-park Corn 


ibout 


having 


three acres of pleasure-ground around m4 
house, or rather behind it, and several old 
trees, walnut and mulberry, of thick foli- 
age. I! can sit and read under their shade, 


which [ delight in doing, with as much 





beauties of nature—re- 


membering at the the 


poet, ‘ Nature is 


admiration of the 


time words 


same 


of my favori but a 
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name for an effect, whose cause is God,’ 
—as if | were two hundred miles from the 
city.” 

Strangely different are the associations 
A brilliant course 
Lady Blessington’s is called ; yet compare 


of Gore-house now. 
its real joylessness, its heart desolation, 
with the glad seriousness, the fullness of 
don stie 
life 
which that of the God-fearing man ex- 
hibi 
ize the one as a life of pleasure in the 


genuine sense of that word—the other as 


aw beautiful and harmonious thing, 


ts, und who will venture to character- 


zw lite of gloom 2 
The establishment at Gore-house was 


bliss, and of all which renders 


sustained in a style of even greater mag- 


nificence than that of Seymour-place ; 


its soirées more influential and of greater 


pretensions, congregating * a higher class | 


of men of great intellect” than used to as- 
semble in her rooms. She received com- 
pany every night from ten till half-past 
twelve ; and there she sat, “ the Minerva 


shrine, whom all 


of the 
<The 


swinging of the censer before the fair face 


iterature and art worshiped.” 


PS 


the votaries of | 


of Lady Blessington never ceased in 
those salons; and soft accents of homage | 


to her beauty and talent seldom failed to 
be whispered in her ear, while she sat 
enthroned in her well-known fauteuil, 
holding high court in queen-like state— 
‘the most gorgeous Lady Blessington.’ ’ 
Amidst all this adulation, Lady Bless- 
ington’s old friends could observe in- 
creasing traces of care, disappointment, 
! she had 


And alas! 
ample cause for such feelings. Hitherto 


and dissatisfaetion. 


we have glanced at the current of Lady | 


Blessington’s life, as it sparkled in the 


drawing-room and to the public eye. 


there were various under-currents of a 
very different hue. 

At her husband’s death she found her- 
from $150,000 of their tor- 


iner income, to a jointure of 310,000. 


self reduced 


This sum was altogether insufficient for 
the cost of such an establishment as her 
ladyship determined to keep; and, be- 


But | 


sides, she had a host of needy relatives | 


to provide for, her exertions for whom is | 


one of the brightest spots in this strange 
history. 
uuthorship, formerly resorted to for pleas- 
or fame, was the only mode open to 
her of procuring it. 


ure 
On her second set- 
tiement in the metropolis, she applied her- 


More money she must have ; and 
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self to the work as a profession, and a 
regular means of support. 

with 
Lord Byron” was published in 1832. In 
1839, her “Idler in Italy,” in three vol- 
umes, was given to the world; and was 
by “Tdler France.” 
Novel after novel, verses, reviews, what- 
ever would sell, proceeded from her pen 


Her “ Journal of Conversations 


succeeded her in 


with more rapidity than suited her pub- 
lishers at all times. But the prestige of 
her rank and name, and fashionable note- 
riety, procured for her wares a market 
and price which assuredly their merits 
could not have secured. ‘To novel writing 
she added the editing of illustrated an- 
nuals; these were the palmy days of such 
pretty books. “ ‘The Keepsake,” Heath’s 
“ Book of Beauty,” and “ Gems of Beau- 
ty,” all claimed for their title-pages the 
For 
some years her literary income is sup- 
posed to have amounted to $10,000, or 
At length, however, both 
novels and annuals began to fail her; the 


name of this noble and fair lady. 


even more. 
public were wearied of her tales, and of 
the whole tribe of gilded and decorated 
inanities which issued with the dying 


year. ‘Then her ladyship, fertile in re- 
sources, turned to the newspapers. The 
“ Daily News” was started in 1846. 


Lady Blessington was engaged “ to con- 
tribute, in confidence, any sort of intelli- 
gence she might like to communicate, of 
the sayings, doings, memoirs, or move- 
54,000 
per annum was the writer's estimate of 


ments in the fashionable world.” 


the value of her services; the managers 
were disposed to give $2,000 only, for a 
year certain, or for half a year at the rate 
of $2,500. ‘This 
cepted, but at the end of six months her 
ladyship closed the engagement. Her 
last work of fiction first appeared in the 


arrangement was ac- 


columns of a London Sunday paper ! 
Sadly fagging and harassing were these 
literary toils. No servant in her establish- 
ment had half such hard work as the mis- 
A friend deseribes her as writing 
In a letter to 


tress. 
away like a steam-engine. 
Landor, she says:—‘ I have been very 
unwell of late. The truth is. the numer- 
ous family of father, mother, sister, bro- 
ther, and his six children, that I have to 
write for, compels me to write, when my 
health would demand a total repose from 
In five weeks one of 
Writing to Dr. 


literary exertion.” 
her novels was written. 
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Madden on the 4th of March, she says :— 
** When I tell you that I have six hundred 


pages to write and compose between this 
and the end of the month, for a werk 
which, unless completed by that period, I 


forfeit an engagement, you will under- 


tand why I cannot read over the story 
and 
} ( 


you sent me, and 


which, [ am persuaded, 


like ail | have seen from your pen— 
graphic and full of talent.” Again we 





have her complaining: * lam so constant- 
ly and fatiguingly occupied in copying and 
| have not a moment to 


further: “I aim literally 


correcting, that 


myself.” And 








worn out. I look for release from my 
lite oils more than ever a slave did 
trom bondage. I never get out any day 
before five o’clock. Lam suffering in health 


from too much writing.” 

Of it 
needless to speak now. had flatter- 
1 


indeed, who ventured on the enormous 


of her works is 


She 


the character 
ers, 
absurdity of comparing her with Madame 
de Stael, whereas she really occupies a 
verv low place among our modern female 


The av 


in a rapidly approaching, if not already 


writers. ard of the public is given 





consummated oblivion, so far as her liter- 
ary productions are concerned. 

Those who saw her only in the brilliant 
drawing-room, surrounded by the flash of 
wit and the blaze of genius, could form but 
of the corroding 

Distant 


one light, but those 


an imperiect estimate 


eares that gnawed within. ob- 
servers viewed her in 
who stood behind the scenes regarded her 


Her 


thus deseribed some 


in another. maid, four instance, has 
of the anxieties that 
preyed on one who, to all external ap- 
had the el 


happiness within her reac 


pearance, meuts of complete 
h :—** Laboring 
all her 


She was 


night and day at literary work, 


anxiety was to be clear of debt. 
latterly constantly trying to curtail all her 
her own establishment, and 


Worried 


and harassed at not being able to pay bills 


expelise S in 


constantly toiling to wet money. 


when they were sent in, and seeing large 


expenses still going on, and knowing the 


want of means to meet them, she got no 


sleep at night. 
Then, apart from these pecuniary em- 


barrassments, there 


was a loneliness of 
heart amidst flattering crowds, an utter 
want of all real peace and satisfaction, a 


] 


wretchedness which might not be cheated 


by any outward show. She knew well the 


heartlessness. the 


se] fish- 


hypocrisy, the 
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ness, of that world for which she was 
* How 


goes that great lubber, the public? and 


sacrificing all true happiness. 


how fares that mighty bore, the world ?” 


“T be- 


says another, 


writes one correspondent to her. 
lieve, my dearest friend,” say 
himself a distinguished author, in refer- 
ence to a report that he was dead, * that 
you were shocked with the report, and 
would in your kind heart have grieved for 
its truth. So would four or five others ; and 
the rest would have been pleased at the ex- 
citement; it would have been something 
to talk about before the meeting of parlia- 
ment.” Yes, they all knew how insincere 
and worthless the professed regard of 


“the great lubber,” “the mighty bore,” 


was. Yet, for its smiles they must live 
and toil on. Of Lady Blessington, Dr. 


uth 


was known, she was sick at the heart’s 


Madden writes :—* For years, if the tr 


core of the splendid misery of her position 


—of the false appearance of enjoyment in 





it—of the hollow smiles by which it + 





surrounded, of the struggle for celeb 
in that vortex of fashionable life and 
luxury in which she had been plunged 


whirling round and round in a species of 


continuous delirious excitement, sensible 
of the madness of remaining in the clare 
and turmoil of such an existence, and yet 
foot to 


an \ . 
herself from its obvious dangers.’ 


unable to stir hand or extricate 


But her own language is more affecting 


| than aught else. It is awful to follow the 


brilliant enchantress from her drawing 


room, where, decked in smiles, she has 


; seemed all joy, and find her writing in her 





chamber such words as these, almost ere 


the sound of her guests’ earriage-wheels 


have died on her ears :— My heart is 


like a frozen fountain, over which the ice 


is too hard to allow of the stream beneath 


flowing with vigor, though enough oi 
vitality remains to make the chilling ram- 
part that divides its waters from light and 
air insupportable.” 

For two years Lady Blessington lived 
in constant terror of having an execution 
put into her house. During all this period 
the most careful precautions as to the ad- 
both outer 
taken. 


was entertaining her brilliant 


mission of persons, at her 


gate and hall-door entrance, were 
While she 
company, her servants were watching hei 
Yet 
pity is turned into displeasure when we 


read 


aates. 


A most pitiable condition! 


of her ladvship’s unpaid bill of 

















$20,000, for Indian shawls, silks, and 
laces. At length the inevitable crash 
came. A sheriffs officer obtained admit- 
tance in a ludicrous disguise. <A fort- 
‘night afterward, on the 14th of April, 
1849, Lady Blessington and her two 
nieces departed for Paris, honorably 
enough leaving all to her creditors. ‘Thus 
ended, “in a flight effected with privacy, 
most painful and humiliating,” this most 
wonderful career of gayety and magnifi- 
eence,. 

Early in May, her beautiful mansion 
was thrown open to the public, and all 
her hoarded treasures were sold by auction. 


The sale realized upward of $65,000, | 
and after paying her ladyship’s debts, $55 | 


were lodged with her banker. 


At this period Louis Napoleon was | 


president of the French Republic. In the 
days of his exile in London, Lady Bless- 
ington’s house had been a home to which 
he was at liberty to resort at any time. 
She expected much from him; but a 
single dinner invitation was the only to- 
ken of remembrance vouchsafed. It was 
conjectured that the president was ap- 
prehensive of being supposed to be advised 
or influenced by any of his former inti- 
mates. : : 

Lady Blessington had now nearly com- 
pleted her threescore years. She had been 
educated a Roman Catholic, but afterward 
conformed to the English Church. It 
mattered not indeed to what communion 


she professed to belong. 


. ! 
Is it any want | 


of real charity to say, it was but too | 
| refinement, will be evident from what we 


evident that, in the Scriptural meaning of 


the words, God and religion were far | 


trom her thoughts? In her distresses she 


had recourse to such miserable comfort | 
| then, we utter no truism when we point 


as the worldly maxims of Rochefoucault 


afford; the consolations of God’s word | 


were never sought by her. 
thoughtlessness of all which concerned the 
soul and eternity appalled some of her 
friends, accustomed as they were to the 
frivolities of fashionable life. 
peeress,” we are told, “ wrote to her at 


Her utter | 


| 


“4 British | 


Paris, reminding her of a promise that had | 


been extorted from her, and entreating her 


to remember her religious duties, and to 
attend to them.” 
and even gratefully received. 


Such advice was readily 
But she 
entertained no serious idea of abandoning 
her mode of life, though vague intentions 
were expressed of some time turning 
fo religion, and making amends —vain 
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thought !—for her long neglect of its duties 
by an old age of retirement from society, 
and the withdrawal of her thoughts and 
affections from the vanities of the world. 
Of death she had a great dread; and ever 
with her, for the present, all thoughts of it 
must be precluded. 

Most sad is it to find the aged woman 
in Paris make preparations for just such 
another course of life as that she had run 
in London. She projected future works ; 
she was to write memoirs of remarkable 
women, and to read up diligently for them : 
and she busied herself in making arrange- 
ments for the reception of the beau monde. 
She took a residence near the Champs 
Elysée, and spent several weeks in fur- 
nishing it, with her accustomed elegance 
and luxury. It was a beauteous June 
evening, the third of the month, seven 
weeks from the time of her leaving Lon- 
don, that she and her nieces moved into 
their new home. ‘That night she was 
seized with illness, but presently felt some- 
what relieved. No thought of death ap- 
proached her; the dreaded word was not 
whispered in her hearing, but the thing 
might not be stayed. In a few hours, all 
unconscious of her state, she passed into 
eternity. Her remains found a resting- 
place at Chambourcy. 

Such was the Countess of Blessington. 
That she had many kind and amiable quali- 
ties is evident from her memoirs; that she 
possessed considerable literary powers. 
and that she enjoyed, in a rare degree. 
opportunities of intellectual converse and 


have written. Yet all these accessories 
were insufficient to preserve her happiness 
from a disastrous shipwreck. Surely, 


our readers to dependence on a higher 
source than earth and mere created good 
for their felicity. There is nothing in 
true Christianity adverse to the enjoy- 
ment of the elegancies and amenities of 
literature ; but even these, when pursued 
without reference to the glory of the 
Creator, prove but vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 
eee ee ee eee ee 

Wuen the afflicted pray with fervor, they 
sometimes feel an unexpected calm per- 
vade their souls: doubtless God comes 
more particularly to give peace to those 
whose confiding spirit has claimed his 
pity.—Draz. 


ogee 5 8 


a 
ac ge ee 
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[For the National Magazine.] 
THE ANGEL’S CHOICE. 

A * earthly Sabbath was dawning, bright, 
d cloudless, and beautiful, when Zo- 
phiel, fairest and brightest angel of light, 
laid aside his harp, and on swift, but noise- 
less wing, sought the confines of earth. 
A moment he poised himself upon his light 
pinions as he neared this 


“ Little orb, 
Attended by one moon,” 


shoosing, perhaps, his direction, and whith- 
er to speed his flight; then, with one glad, 
exulting burst of song, he spread again 
his radiant wings, and furled them, till in 
of the Lord, in the sanetuary 
of the Most High, he murmured, “* Peace 
hy walls!” ‘Then, all unseen 
by mortal eyes, he folded his strong, tire- 
took stand the 
altar, and watched the multitude 
who thronged those courts. 


the house 
be within t 


less pinions, his beside 
sacred 
Then spake 
the angel, but very softly—so softly, that 
no human ear might eatch the words—yvyet 
in tones strangely—ravishingly sweet; and 
though the language was unheard upon 
lt the 
harps around the throne echoed it back : 
* With the most beautiful will I take up 
my abode,” said the angel ; and the golden 
harps replied: ‘* With the most beautiful 
—with the most beautiful, O Zophiel, take 
up thine abode.” 


earth, was heard in heaven, and 


KMagerly, intensely, did the angel look 
about him, with careful eye noting each 
form and face that passed the portal; but 
the quietly-gathering crowd moved in and 
on, each to his respective place, nor knew 
that an angel’s eye was on him. 

Now, a fair lady comes in at the open 
door; “fair is she and young,” and, to 
mortal seeming, strangely, brightly beau- 
tiful. But, alas! the light in her dark 
eyes is a proud, earthly light; and the 
heart which beats beneath those queenly 
vestments, Is, to Zophiel’s eye, black and 
hideous, for passion and pride hold tyrant 
sway therein. What wonder that the an- 


gel sighs and turns away ! 

('p the broad aisle, fronting the “ altar,” 
walks a man of noble mien, of lordly 
bearing. ‘lhe multitude look up with 


He is a man of 
of wealth, of benevolence, of pl- 


reverence and affection. 


learning 
ety. 


Every generous sentiment, every 
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So 
crowd believes ; 


holy impulse, dwells in his breast. 
says the world; so the 
but Zophiel shuddered, for he saw what 
mortals could not—down deep, deep into 
the soul, into the wild warring strife waged 
there: where selfishness, and heartless- 
ness, and ambition, and discontent, and 
hypocrisy, and every unclean thought, held 


| carnival. ° 


Yonder is a child—he is wondrously 
beautitul. Look at the golden hair, curl- 
ing and floating about his shapely fore- 
head! and the soft, meek, dewy eyes, and 
the full, rich lips parted by that heavenly 
If 


that form were etherealized, spiritualized, 


smile; and the dimpled, snowy arms! 


| he might be thy younger brother, Zophiel. 


| presently, 


} in act of worship. 





Haste thee! take thy station beside him. 
But Zophiel mournfully shook his head, 
In 
the soul tenanting that beautiful house, 
Eternal, 


for he saw a horrible deformity there. 
lay the germ of hatred to the 
whom Zophie! loved, and worshiped, and 
served. 

The angel’s wings drooped sadly ; but 
the 
swelled a voice so full, so rich, so clear, 
that Zophiel’s eyes flashed with the burn- 
to thrill the 
Then they sought the minstrel, 


through vaulted temple 


ing light which was wont 
seraphiin. 
a woman, who, standing high above the 
multitude, with uplifted eyes, and rapt, 
seraphic countenance, seemed pleading 
with the Majesty of Heaven. ‘The crowd, 
as if moved by some mighty impulse, arose 
But Zophiel fearfully 
lifted his wings to fly away; for his sight 
was not the dull vision of mortality, but 
rather the clear, comprehending gaze of a 
pure spirit; and he saw that the multi- 


| tude worshiped the creature more than the 


Creator, and, alas! that the heart of the 
singer was the hateful abode of vanity, 
and deceit, and pride. He lifted his wings 
to fly, and murmured sadly : “Is there no 
one—no one of all the crowd who is beau- 
tiful? ‘The 
saying: ‘Seek out the beautiful spirit, 
and with it abide ; tenderly fold thy wings 
about it; soothe, and comfort, and guard 
it, till I send for thee.’ ’ 


Iiternal commissioned me, 


Staying his pinions yet a moment, with 
one searching glance he seanned each 
member of the great congregation. Sud- 


denly a heavenly radiance burned upon 
his countenance, and the quick light of 
joy and glad surprise illumed his drooping 
eyes; and his wings, plumed for heaven- 











ward flight, mysteriously attracted earth- 
ward, sofily closed around the beautiful 
one, while his voice, exultingly clear and 
fervent, arose to heaven, bearing the 
tidings: “I have found—I have found— 
have found the beautiful spirit!” 

Clothed * in miserable garb of widow- 
hood,” a woman entered the sanctuary 
unnoticed, save by the eye of disdain or 
pity. She was poor, and friendless, and 
sick; her form was bent and attenuated ; 
her eyes, glassy and sunken; her hair, 
thin and gray; her skin, shriveled ; her 
and bony, and trembling. 
outward beauty, or comeli- 
ness, or grace there; yet around that tot- 
tering form Zophiel folded his white 
wings, and pressed the aching head close 


hand wasted, 


There was no 


to his radiant bosom, asa father his weary 
child, and soothed the anxious heart, and 


whispered to it language of comfort and | 


peace. Yes, his quick, clear, angel eyes 
saw through the thin, worn, faded, flimsy 
vail of mortality, and caught sight of the 
glorious, heavenly spirit shrined there, 
less bright and shining, but scarcely less 
beautiful than the spirits which wait round 
the throne, set in gems and pearls, each 
a crystallized tear, not fully polished as 
yet, but jewels of purest ray, already spark- 


ling in the light which beamed from the | 
Yes, with this spirit, not | 
expanded yet, like the spirits of heaven— | 


angel’s eyes. 


not yet, like them, deeply skilled in the 
knowledge and the sublime mystery of 
yet having the same capacity 


godliness, 


5 


for devclopmentand growth, and all wash- | 
ed and purified in the atoning blood of the 
disciple of Albertus Magnus was an emi- 


adorable Redeemer—did Zophiel take up 
his abode. 

Lonely and unattended, that humble 
saint entered the sanctuary ; but not thus 
went she out, for the angel was at her 
side, and his arm was about her. The 
upon her, but she felt it not, for an angel 
was between her and it. The rich, and 
the proud, and the beautiful of earth pass- 
ed her with an inward sneer; but the 
angel, who shuddered to look at them, 
only folded his wing closer about her ; and 
never before beamed the eye of Zophiel 
with so tender, so chastened a light. Now, 
the shafis of contempt and scorn spent 
their force in vain; for what matters the 
reproach, the derision, the harshness, the 
unkindness of earth, to those with whom 


the angels walk? 


THE STORY OF AN INVENTOR. 
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THE STORY OF AN INVENTOR, 

JVHERE lived in London, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, a 
monomaniac, about sixty years of age, 
who was accustomed to r« pair ¢ very morn- 
ing, exactly at sunrise, to one or other of 
the graveyards of the metropolis, and there 
gather whatever fragments he could find 
of partially decayed bones and coffin wood, 
together with the leaves, and sometimes 
the roots, of the various plants that grew 
upon the graves. Having collected as 
many of these as he desired, he used to 
hurry with them toward his home, which 
was a ruinous dwelling in the neighborhood 
of Saint Giles, of which he was the sole 
inhabitant, and in which he buried himself 
for the remainder of the day. ‘There, with 
his coat thrown off and his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to the elbows, he carefully ex- 
amined the strange articles procured so 
strangely, and then subjeeted them to 
various chemical operations. ‘The wood 
he calcined, that he might analyze its 


| ashes; the bones he exposed to the action 


of strong solvents; while the leaves he 
submitted to that of the alembic. The 
true nature of the end he scught was never 
till after his death, which took 
It was then 


known 
place in January of 1803. 
for the first time 
papers, that the object of his pursuit had 
been indeed one of the dreams of the eld 


discovered, from his 


| alchemists—no other, namely, than the 


elixir of long life. 

Yet, though thus, to a certain extent, 
insane in his later years, this modern 
nent savant, and the author of one of the 
most valuable improvements in the art of 
lighting which was ever made before the 
discovery of coal-gas. Previous to his 
day, whenever a good artificial light was 


cold eye of scorn and contempt was still | required by those who could not afford to 


| burn wax candles, recourse was obliged to 


be had to the old oil lamp, the light of 
which, though comparatively powerful, 
was so yellow and unstezdy as materially 
to injure the eyes of those who worked by 
it, while it gave forth smoke and other 
vapors in such quantities, as to be very 
By a 


simple contrivance—for simplicity is the 


seriously detrimental to health. 


| characteristic of all great inventions, as it 


is of all the processes of nature—he obviat- 
ed all these disadvantages, causing the oil 


| lamp to consume the greater portion of its 
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own smoke, and enabling it to give a light 
little inferior in brillianey and steadiness 
to that of 
only effected by some means which should 


gas. These objects could be 
supply the interior as well as the exterior 
of the flame with oxygen, and thus secure 
the 
and these means were found to lie in the 


more perfect combustion of the oil ; 


arrangement of the wick of the lamp round 
the circumference of a cirele, whereby the 
to take the of a 
hollow cylinder, through the interior of 


flame was made form 
whieh the addition of a glass chimney 
could cause the constant ascent of a cur- 
rent of air. ‘This principle of construction 
will be recognized as that of the “ Argand 
lamp.” ‘The 
was Aimé Argand. 

He constructed his first lamp in En- 


name of our monomaniac 


gland, about 1782, and shortly afterward 
repaired to Paris with the purpose of en- 
deavoring to make his invention benefit his 
There, he had the 
| that he had been forestalled, 


orief to find 


fortunes. however, 
one Bonadventure Lange, who had pro- 
eured one of his lamps in London, having 
previously brought it to Paris, and claimed 
mas his own. 


the inventi« Lange was a 


c 


man of business talents, which Argand 
id he had 
scovery in almost every possible 
way. He the 
Aeademy of Sciences, and had been in 


All 


the world was uttering his praises; for the 


was not, a made public his as- 
serted di 
laid it before 


had even 


consequence elected an associate. 
Argand lamp, comparatively, was as great 
ormer methods of 
the 


own days, 


an advance upon all 


and 


t 
artificial light as gas 


obtaining 
electrie light have been in our 
and money was rapidly flowing into his 
purse. 

(rgand was creatly mortified at thus 
seeing himself despoiled of the honor of 
his invention and of the profit he had 
hoped to derive from it; so he challenged 
duel, but the latter refused 


to accept the challer 


Lange to fight a 
e. Argand had no 
carried the 
As it 


was so extreme, that in 


ip 
money, or he would have 
matter into the courts of justice. 
was, hi Sp verry 
the course of a few months he was reduced 
to the miserable necessity of either starv- 
itright, or accepting an offer which 
Lange, and 
he and Ar- 
enter partnership, and divide 
| 


alike the honor and the 


him by 
that 


1 made to 
which was to the effect 
} ! 


gand should 


pecuniary proee eds 
ILumiliating as 


of the latter’s invention. 
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it was, to save his life he accepted the last 
alternative ; and, accordingly, in January, 
1787, letters patent were issued by the 
French government, which spoke of Lange 
and Argand as the joint inventors of the 
Argand lamp, and granted to them ex- 
clusively the privilege of manufacturing 
it for the next fifteen years. 

Before two years had passed, an im- 
mense number of the old lamp-makers 
petitioned against this privilege, asserting 
that it had utterly destroyed their trade, 
since no one would any longer purchase 
lamps of the old construction. They also 
instituted the 
endeavoring to obtain the annulment of the 
patent which they said had ruined them, 
upon the ground that Lange and Argand 
were not the real inventors of the patent 


processes in law courts, 


lamp; an assertion which they said was 
proved by the quarrels upon the subject 
which had formerly taken place between 
them. But the courts of justice were not 
allowed time to decide the question. The 
revolution broke out and abrogated all 
patents; so of that 
Lange and Argand were lost 


course granted to 
among the 
rest. 

All men were now free to manufacture 
the Argand Jamp; and among the most 
remarkable of those who availed them- 
selves of this freedom was one Quinquet, 
who slightly altered the shape of the 
patent lamp, called it by his own name, 
and himself out as its inventor. 


IIe able 


managed to get nearly the whole of 


gave 
and 
the 
pon 
the 
and 


was an man of business, 


manufacture into his own hands. U 
all the lamps he made he stamped 
name he had bestowed upon them ; 
in France, Argand lamps have been ealled 
*‘quinquets ” ever since. He had painted 
upon his hat the inscription, “ | am Quin- 
quet, the inventor of quinquets !” 
Argand’s reason gave way under this 
last Ife 
impressed with but one idea—that of dis- 
covering the elixir of long life. His rea- 
son did not fully return to him till the day 
but it did then. On his 


death-bed he smiled at the foolishness of 


blow. became a monomaniac, 


of his death, 


the pursuit which had engaged the latter 
portion of his life, and he died stretching 
his hands in supplication toward Him 
who could alone bestow the true elixir of 
immortality, and who has declared that 
to all those who ask aright it shall be 


viven. 
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NE of the popular tales current among | 


the Servians—which we take from 
a collection made by Wuk Stephanovitsch 
Karadschitsch—emphatically illustrates a 
well-known Oriental doctrine, and suggests 
how stern a curse such doctrine becomes 
to the people among whom it is once ad- 
mitted. 

Once upon a time there were two broth- 
ers who lived together. One was indus- 
trious and did everything, the other was 
lazy and did nothing except eat and drink. 
Their harvests were always magnificent, 
and they had plenty of oxen, horses, sheep, 
pigs, bees, and all else. ‘The brother who 
did everything said to himself one day, 
“Why should I work for this idler? It 
is better that we should part.” He said, 
therefore, “ My brother, it is not just that 
I should do everything, while thou doest 
nothing but eat and drink. I have de- 
cided, therefore, that we ought to part.” 


The other sought to turn him from his | 


purpose, saying, “ Brother, let not that be 
so; We prosper as we are, and behold all 
things are in thy hands, as well those 
whieh belong to me as those which are 
thine. 
thou wilt thou doest, and I am content.” 
But the elder persisted in his resolution, 
and the younger yielded, saying, “If it 
must be so, yet I will have no part in this 
act. : Make the division as thou wilt.” 
The division was then made, and each 
brother took what was his portion. 

Then the idler hired a herdsman for 
his eatile, and a shepherd for his sheep, 


| them sat a beautiful girl, who was sewing 


| 


. . ? 
with a golden thread. After having sa- 
luted her, he asked to whom the flock 
belonged ; and she answered, “ To whom 


I belong, these sheep also belong.” 


“ And who art thou ?” he inquired. 

She replied, “I am the Genius of thy 
brother.” 

Then was this man’s soul filled with 
rage and envy, and he said to her, “ But 
my Genius—where is she ?” 

The girl said, “Ah! she is far from 
thee.” 

“Can I find her?” he asked. 

She answered, “Yes; after long travel.” 

And when he heard this, he went 
straightway to his brother ; who, when he 
saw his wretched state, was filled with 
grief, and, bursting into tears, said to him, 
‘* Where hast thou been so long?” And 
when he had heard all, and knew that his 
brother wished to go in search of his far- 
distant Genius, he gave him money and a 
pair of shoes. 

After the two brothers had remained 


some days together, the elder one returned 


Thou knowest also that whatever | 


another herdsman for his goats, a keeper | 


for his swine, and yet another for his bees ; 
and said to them all, “I intrust my prop- 
erty to you, and may God keep you.” 
Having done that, he continued to live as 
before. 

The worker, on the contrary, continued 
to exert himself as he had always done. 
He kept no servants, but himself attended 
to his own affairs. Nevertheless all went 
wrong with him, and he became poorer 
every day, until at last he did not possess 
even a pair of shoes, and was obliged to 
walk about barefooted. ‘Then he said to 
himself, ** I will go to my brother and see 
how it is now with him.” 

His way was over land covered with 
He saw a flock of sheep feeding 
Near 


grass. 
there unattended by a shepherd. 


to his own house, threw a sack upon his 
shoulders, into which he put some bread, 
took a stick in his hand, and set out to 
walk through the world to seek his Genius. 
Having traveled for some time, he found 
himself at last in the midst of a great wood, 
where he saw, asleep under a bush, a 
frightful hag. He strove long to awaken 
her, and at last, in order to do so, put a 
snake down her back ; but even then she 
moved with difficulty, and only half un- 
closing her eyes, said to him, “ Thank 
Heaven, man, that I am sleeping here ; 
for had I been awake thou wouldst not 
have possessed those shoes.” 

He said, ** Who, then, is this that would 
have prevented me from having on my 
feet these shoes ?”” 

And the hag replied, ‘I am thy Genius.” 

When the man heard that, he smote 
himself upon the breast, and cried, “ Thou! 
thou my Genius? May Heaven exter- 
Who gave thee to me?” 


” 


minate thee! 

And the hag replied, “ It is Fate. 

*“ And where is Fate?” he asked. 

The answer he received was, ** Go and 
search for him.” And the hag disap- 
peared. 

Then the man went in search of Fate. 
After a long, Jong journey, he again en- 
tered a wood ; and, in this wood, found a 
hermit, whom he asked whether he could 










































HGS 
tell where Fate was to be found. 
hermit said, ‘Go up that mountain, my 
son, and thou wilt reach his castle; but, 
when in his presence, donot speak to him. 
Whatever thou shalt see him do, that do 
> ‘The trav- 
having thanked the hermit, took the 


thou, until he questions thee.’ 
ce] 


. 
rl 
Ma 


which led up the mountain. 
But when he had arrived at the castle, 
was much amazed at its magnificence. 


Servants 


were hurrying in all directions, 
and everything around him was of more 
As for Fate, he 


was seated at a table quite alone; the ta- 


than royal splendor. 


The 


ble was spread, and he was in the act of | 


supping, 
seated himself, and ate with the master 
of the 
his couch, and the man retired with him. 


The n, at 


house. After supper, Fate went to 


midnight, there was heard the 


When the traveler saw that, he | 


rushing of a fearful sound through all the 


chambers of the castle; and, in the midst 


of the noise, a voice was heard erying 
aloud, “ Fate! Fate! ‘To-day sueh and | 
such souls have come into the world. | 


Deal with them according to thy pleas- | 


urt Then, behold, late arose, and | 
opened a gilt coffer full of golden ducats, 
which he sowed upon his chamber floor, 


saying, “ Such as ] ain to-day, you shall 
be all your lives!” 


At the break of day, the beautiful castle | 


vanished ; and, in its place, stood an or- 


dinary house ; but a house in which noth- 
ing was wanting. 


Fate sat down to supper, and his guest sat 


When the evening came, | 


by his side; but not a word was spoken. | 
- | 


When they had done supper they went to | 


bed. At midnight the rushing sound was 
heard again; and, in the midst of the noise, 
Fate ! 


the light to-day. 


a voice cried, “ Fate! 


such souls have seen 


Such and 


Deal with them according to thy pleas- | 


ure Then, behold, Fate opened a silver 
coifer; but there were no ducats therein, 


cnly 


minele 


silver money, with a few gold pieces 
d. <A 


1 id, say 


nd Fate sowed this silver on 


you shall be all your lives! 


ing, * Such as Lam to-day, | 


At break of day this house also had dis- 


appeared ; and, in its place, there was one | 


smaller still. 


rappened, and every morning the house 
became smaller and poorer, until at last 
it was nothing but a miserable hovel. 


Then Fate took a spade and dug the earth, 
the man doing the same. And they worked 


allday. In the evening Fate took a piece 


Every night the same thing 
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of bread and broke it in two pieces, and 
cave one to his guest. "This was all the 
had to eat; and, when they had eaten i 
During ail this time. 
they had not exchanged a word. 


At midnight the same fearful sound was 


ay 
y 
bs 


they went to bed. 


heard, aud the voice which eried, “ Fate! 
Fate ! 


into the world this night. 


Such and such souls have come 
Do unto them 
And, behotd, 


Fate arose, and opened a coffer, and took 


according to thy pleasure!” 


out of it stones, and sowed them upen the 
earth, and among the stones were small 
pieces of money. ‘This he did, repeating 
at the same time, * Such as I am to-day, 
you shall be all your lives.” 
When morning returned the cabin had 
disappeared, and the palace of the first 
day had come back again. Then, for the 
first time, Fate spoke to his guest, and 


2° 'The 
other told him truly ali the story of his 


said, “ Why camest thou here 


journey, and its cause, namely, to ascer- 
tain why Fate had awarded to him a Jot 
so unhappy. And Fate answered, ** Thou 
didst see how, on the first night, 1 sowed 
dueats, and what followed. Such as lam 
in the night wherein a man is born, such 
will that man life. 
Thou wert born on a night when I was 


be during all his 
poor, and thou wilt remain poor all thy 
As for thy brother, he came into 
the world when I was rich, and rich will 
Yet, because thou hast 
bored hard I will tell 

thou mayest aid thyself. Thy brother has 
a daughter named Miliza, who was born 
When thou returnest 


days. 
he be ever. la- 


to seek me, how 


in a golden hour. 
to thy country take her for thy wife. 
take heed that of whatsoever thou shalt 
} 


ners, 


Galy 


afterward acquire, say that it is 
call nothing thine.” 

And the man, thanking Fate, departed, 
When he had come back to his own coun- 
try, he went to his brother, and said, 
“ Brother, give me Miliza; tor thou seest 
that without her Lamalone.”’ The brother 
answered: “1 am glad at thy request. 
Take her, for she is thine.” ‘Therefore 
he took her to his house; and, from that 
time, his flocks and herds began to rmul- 
But he 
was careful to exclaim aloud, every day, 
* All that I have is Miliza’s !” 

One day he went to the field to see his 


tiply, so that he became rich. 


crops, which were ail rustling and whis- 
pering to the breeze songs of plenty ; 


when, by chance, a traveler passed by, who 
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said to him: ** Whose crops are these ?” 
And he, without thinking, replied, ** They 
Seareely had he finished 
speaking, when, behold, the harvest was 


ure mine.” 


on fire and flames leaped from field to 


field. But when he saw this he ran with | 


all his speed after the traveler, and shouted, 
‘Stop, brother! I told you a lie. 
crops are not mine—they are my wife’s !” 
The fire went out when he had spoken, 
and from that hour he continued to be— 
thanks to Miliza—rich and happy. 


eee ~ — 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS. 


THOROUGH acquaintance with any 
LAL one branch of knowledge will give a 
mun in insight into others ; for in tracking 
this knowledge to its source he will often 
chance, as that hunter did, who, climbing 
after his game, discovered the silver mines 
of Potosi, to alight upon something valu- 
able and excellent. ‘This we may bear in 
mind, in a short seamper through the nu- 
pigrams which remain to us; for 
we shall find that a rhymed trifle, difficult 


merous e| 


indeed to make, brilliant and easily re- 
membered but as easily forgotten, will 
often light up a pussage in history, or 
illustrate the manners of an age, better 
than would a dry historical treatise. 

The origin of the epigram may be traced 
in its naume—a sentence written upon some 
Thus, it was first 
plied to tombs, of which examples in 
the Greek Anthology are not wanting. 


atone or monument. 


bal 


We may instance the one whieh lon in- 
seribed upon the tomb of Euripides, and 
which Ben Jonson has plagiarized and 


applied to Poly-Olbion Drayton :— 


* And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
Yo be the treasurer of his name, 
His name, which cannot fade, shall be 


An everlasting monument to thee! 


There is such@an easy playful exercise 


of wit in the 








ter, ‘ind surprise in it, if suecessful, that 
the employment of these trifles to amuse 
their friends, by very sober divines, must 
! 


not be wondered at. Bearing this in mind, 


shall not be surprised at that right 
‘verend prelate, Bishop Atterbury, mak- 
ing an epigram upon a lady’s fan; though 
be glad to hear that the fan be- 
longed **to Miss Osborne, afterward his 


We day 


wite.”” Atterbury was the friend ef Pope 
and Swift, and seems to have caught some 





These | 








of their grace and wit in turning this epi- 
gram, only the conclusion of which we 
shall quote. ‘The fan, he declares, 


“Directs its wanton motions so, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 
Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast a flame.” 


| We appeal to the reader if this be not 





gram; such sparkle, glit- | 


very neat for a bishop? But another 
Churchman certainly excels him in wit, 
if not in compliments—we allude to Dr. 
idward Young ; a poet whose genius was 
of so full and pregnant a nature in wit, 
that in regard to that quality but one name 
in our whole gallery of poets can come 
near it, and that name is Butler. 
Courtship brightens any one’s wits. 
Young wishes to marry, and pays court 
to a noble lady whom he afterward mar- 
ries, wedding “discord in a noble wife.” 
But at the time of courtship this discord 
is concord ; and the grave poet, playing at 
bowls with his lady-love in the garden 
at Welwyn, is called away by a servant. 
With a backward glance he departs, sees 
the visitor, and returns with the follow- 
ing :— 
“ Thus Adam goes, when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent by Heaven. 
Hard was his fate, but mine’s still more unkind; 
His Eve went with him, mine remain’d behind.” 


In the same garden at Welwyn was 
afterward erected a statue to Sleep, under 
which the doctor, then a married man and 
wishing for rest, inscribed one of the 
most beautiful epigrams in any language. 
It is in Latin; we give the original, and 
also add a translation for such ladies as 
have not’ matriculated at the * Ladies’ 
College.” 

“AD SOMNUM. 
“Somne levis, quanquam curissima mortis 
lmago, 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 

Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine vita 

Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori.” 


Light Sleep, though Death’s cold image, prythee 
vive 
Thy fellowship while in my couch I lie; 
O! gentle, wish’d-for Rest, how sweet to Live 
Thus without life, and without death to die! 


The grace of the Latin, the sweetness 
of its numbers, has escaped us ; the point 
alone is preserved. ‘To quote the whol 
of Young’s epigrams would be to quote 
the whole of his works: the “ Night 
Thoughts” alone furnishing more epi- 
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grammatic turns than any book in the 
language. We will, therefore, pass on | 
to another Churchman, the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, a Lincolnshire rector, and father 
of the celebrated John of that name. He 
was but an indifferent poct ; but the editor 
of his works, with a sort of wild justice, 
onunits an epigram himself when he de- 
clares the 

John and Charles, will atone for his poet- 


} 


* that virtues of his sons, 


ical crimes.” The following is pointed, 


but, like Young’s, depends for its point 


upon 2 Scriptural simile :— 


“ON BUTLER’'S MONUMENT, 
“While Butler 


No gen 


itron would a dinner give. 
see him, 


needy wretch, was yet alive, 

rous pa 

when starved to death and turn’d to 
dust, 

sented with a 


ts fate 


monumental bust. 
The poe is here in emblem shown— 


He ask’d for bread, and he received a stone.” 





We must not linger upon the epigram- 
matists of unknown names and of fugitive 
Those thick old volumes 


poetry books. 


which ‘Tonson indulged in, those miscel- 


lanies of verse by “ gentlemen of quality 


and other eminent hands,” abound in 


thei. Some are good, some are very 


bad indeed ; we therefore follow our sub- 
ject to fresh fields and pastures new in 
the pages of two illustrious men, Pope 
and Swift. 

The 


and a devoted admirer of them in verse, 


first was an epigram in himself, 


presuming that verse was epigrammatic, 


But even his direct epigrams are by no 


means contemptible, and they have a turn 
Who does | 


know that peculiarly insolent one on 


which belongs to them alone. 


not 


the collar of a dog presented to His Royal | 
Highness 2 


“Tam His Highness’ dog at Kew; | 


Pray tell me, sir, Whose dog are you?” 


Thi 


for in Sir William ‘Temple’s Heads for an 


s, however, seems to be but borrowed : 
Essay on Conversation I find the follow- 
ing :—* Mr. Grantham’s fool’s re ply toa 
gentleman who asked whose fool he was 2 


—*Jam Mr. Grantham’s fool : pray whose 


fool are you???” 
That ‘*upon one who wrote long epi- 


taphs,”” is true of most performances of 
that funereal kind ; and when we recollect 
that the 


Robert Friend, the pun on the name gives 


gentleman addressed was Dr. | 


piquancy to the verse :— 
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“ Friend, for your epitaphs I’m grieved, 
Where still so much is said: 

One half will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 

These are all we shall quote of Pope, 
the most polished, the most musical and 
silvery of our decasyllabic verse-writers : 
his name not only recalls the host of bril- 
liant wits with whom he was associated, 
but also that of one of the most cour- 
ageous, bold, witty, and unwomanly women 
whom we meet with in literature; and 
when we have said that, we have said a 
great deal. Wit, poet, accomplished let- 
ter-writer, (and deeply-thinking philose- 
pher, as her last letters to the Countess of 
Mar testify,) it was perhaps to be ex- 
pected that our literature should have been 
enriched by the epigrams of this lady ; 
but, with the exception of the one we 
quote, we shall not find one passable pro- 
duction in her works. The one usually 
quoted is not an epigram ; but the follow- 
ing is admirable, both for itself, and also 
for the bitter sneer at the treatment of 


ladies by their lords. It is entitled 


“A SUMMARY OF LORD LYTTLETON’S AD- 
VICE TO A YOUNG LADY. 
“Be plain in dress ; be frugal in your diet : 
In short, my deary, kiss me—and be quiet.” 


Swift’s epigrams are exceedingly plain- 
spoken; two of them upon windows— 
diamond-pointed pencils were then com- 
mon; and Mr. Pope turned a pretty com- 
pliment with one of them, both curious 
and good. Of course, the window written 
on was that of an inn, some of the glass 
of which would, with such an autograph, 
fetch a good price in the market of curios- 
ities. 

“ON AN INN-WINDOW. 
“The glass by lover’s nonsense blurr’d, 
Dims and obscures our sight ; 
when our passions Love hath stirr’d, 


SO 


It darkens Reason’s light.” 
er sd bd 
The doctor always had something to 
say against love. ‘The second preserves 
a hit against another mistress whom he 
hated—the Church :-— 
“ON AN INN AT CHESTER. 
“The church and clergy here, no doubt, 
Are very much akin ; 
Both weather-beaten are without, 
And empty both within.” 
In the batch which follows, some of our 
readers will find old friends. They are, 
indeed, the most pointed which we have. 














“ You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come ; 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home.” 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
“ Sir, I admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool; 
But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet.” 
ON A CHILD'S DEATH. 
“ My friend complains that God has given 
To his poor babe a life so short. 
Consider, Peter! he’s in heaven; 
’T is good to have a friend at court.” 


Dr. Abel Evans wrote some curious 
trifles. His smart versicles on Sir John 
Vanburgh, the architect, are worthy of 
quotation :— 


“Lie heavy on him, earth; for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee.” 


And so also is the couplet on that enor- 
mous fat fellow, Dr. Tadloe :-— 


“When Tadloe walks the streets, the paviors | 


cry 

‘God bless you, sir,’ and lay their rammers by.” 

Dr. Johnson, sitting at a party at Mrs. 
Thrale’s, mentions a certain * Molly As- 
ton; she was “a beauty, a scholar, a 
wit, and a whig, and she. talked all in the 
praise of liberty ; so I made this epigram 
upon her :— 





“ Liber ut esse velim, suasisti, pulchra Maria: 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale !”’ 


“She was the loveliest creature,” says | 
the doctor, with enthusiasm, “ that I ever | 
saw.” “ Will it do this way in Eng- | 
lish?’ said Mrs. Thrale, repeating her | 
translation :— 

‘“Persuasions to freedom fall oddly from you; 
If freedom we seek, fair Maria, adieu !” 


* It will do well enough,” replies Johnson ; 
“but it is translated by a lady, and the 
ladies never liked Molly Aston.” 

But the present writer, not thinking the 
version clese enough, although it may do 
“ well enough,” begs io retranslate it :— 


TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY WHO SPOKE 
IN PRAISE OF LIBERTY. 

“Freedom you teach ; so, burning to be free, 

Adieu, lest I should be enslaved by thee.” 


We must offer another by the doctor, 
principally on account of its being very 
unlike his pompous style, and being ex- 
actly what one might expect from Gilbert 
Abbot A’Becket, in “ Punch;” or from | 
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“ Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 

Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way. 


“Thus I spoke, and, speaking, sigh’d, 
Scarce repress’d the falling tear, 
When the hoary sage replied, 


: : ’ 
* Come, my lads, and drink: some beer, as 


The doctor’s translation of Benserade’s 


lines, “a@ son lit,” is also very fine :— 


“Tn bed we laugh, in bed we cry 3 
And born in bed, in bed we die: 
The near approach the bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe.” 


No book of, or paper on, epigrams, 
would be complete without a fling at the 
Scotch. We naturally include that among 
the Scottish rights ; and Scotchmen laugh 
at it, braw boys that they are, as naturally 
as they do at the Earl of Eglintoun and 
his partisans. Come forth, therefore, John 
Cleveland, with your two lines from the 
* Rebel Scott ;” a poem which has been 
saved, mainly, we are inelined to think, 
by those two ill-natured, but pungent 
lines :— 

ON SCOTLAND. 
“ Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed 
his doom ; 
Not foreed him wander, but confined him 
home.’’ 


How Dr. Johnson must have chuckled 
over that bit of satire! We will be bound 
that he often gave it, ore rolundo, to the 
obsequious Bozzy. 

Lord Chesterfield wrote, on seeing a 
whole-length of Beau Nash between the 
busts of Newton and Pope, in the rooins 
at Bath, the following :— 


“Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find ; 

Nor Pope himself e’er penn’d a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 


“The picture placed the busts between, 
Gives satire all its thought : 

Wisdom and Wit but little seen ; 
But Folly at full length.” 


Goldsmith has left one very elegant 
specimen on a beautiful youth struck blind 
by lightning :— 

“Sure ’t was by Providence design’d, 
tather in pity than in hate, 

That he should be, like Cupid, blind, 
To save him from Narcissus’ fate.” 


But we must hasten toward the crowd 


light-headed-and-hearted Albert Smith:— | of unknown epigrammatists, who have 


St ee ee 
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left us some of the best of these per- 
formances :— 
ON A PALE LADY WITH A RED-NOSED HUS- 
BAND. 

* Whence comes it that, in Clara’s face, 

The lily only has its place? 

Is it because the absent rose 

Has gone to paint her husband’s nose?” 
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A very pompous overdrawn compli- | 


ment is that upon Pope’s translation of 
Homer :— 

“So much, dear Pope, thy English Homer 

charms, 

As pity melts us, or as passion warns, 
That after ages will with wonder seek 
Who ’t was translated Homer into Greek.” 
Curious alsv, in its repetition, is this 
one, on the ce 


“Who hill’d Aildare? who dared Kildare to 


ill 


Death answers :— 


“T Rilld Kildare, and dare kill whom I will.” 


s satire is the one on that 
at Oxford, who starved 


And rich in it 
head of a college 
his horses. ‘lhe doctor had set an under- 
graduate the task of making verses on the 


And 


these, so the story goes, were the result :— 


theme, omne ignotum pro magnifico. 


* Averse to pamper’d and high-mettled steeds 
His own upon chopp’d straw Avaro feeds : 
Bred in liis stable, in his paddock born, 


What vast ideas they must have of corn!” 


’ 


In our own days, Punch and other satir- 


ical publications have been the outlet for 
and some of these 


bril- 


epigrammat * writers, 
been of the most 
But a feeling has 


productions have 


je kind. 


sen that the versified epigram 


liant and fore! 
gradually ari 
is old-fashioned, and therefore the prose 
style is now more indulged in than before. 
In this, Douglas J 


one of the most be 


rold is unrivaled ; and 
vutiful 


to be 


in the language 
found in * The 
.’ the finest and most 


by this author is 
Hermit of 


philasophic 


Bellytulle 
of 
writer, by the 


ihis writer’s works; a 


way, Whose wit is too fine 


th of the Earl of Kildare : | 


| 


" . re ! 
ever to reach extreme popularity. The 
Hermit is pre ching patience. * Do you! 
know,” said he, “what patience did 2?” | 


* Patience wanted a nightingale, patience 


” 


waited——and the egg sang 


The el- | 


lipsis is there perfect; the space between ! 


and the singing-bird charm- 


} 


the small egg 
ing ; 


something of the sublime. 


the silence of t 


he listening night is 


But from even an essay short as our 
own, upon this subject, one should not 
omit the name of that poet, dear to all 
lovers of humor as of poetry, ‘Thomas 
Hood. We have but for of 
his productions; but that is a good one ; 


space one 


neither has ita melancholy cadence. Our 


sparkles shall not be touched with a lurid 
light; let, therefore, even the German 
tourist who, accompanying Prince Albert 
from ‘ Vaterland,” made this mistake, 


laugh at the epigram :— 


“Charm’d with the drink which Highlanders 
compose, 
A German traveler exclaim’d with glee, 
Potztausend! sare, if this be Athol Brose, 
How good de Athol Boctry must be !” 
we must pull up 
k 


So ends our Gallop: 
now, and let the reins hang upon the nec 
of our tired steed. We have seen that 
these small darts of wit can be serious or 
jocose, inimical or friendly; that they can 
give us a hint upon love, upon war, or 
even upon religion. Connected with this 
we shall find, that even in the small space 
of an epigram we have perhaps the best 
definition of the most sublime idea which 


ever entered the brain of man—need 


we 
say, 
ETERNITY ? 
* Reason does but one quaint solution lend 
To Nature’s deepest yet divinest riddle ; 
Time is a beginning and an end, 
Eternity is nothing but a middle.” 


This is from the pen of the author of 
* Alethea ;” verily, after reading it, let us 
hope that the general reader will say, that, 
even from our imperfect sketch, * there 
is much in an epigram.” 


ae 
A Youne Zovave, who had entered the 
army as a volunteer, excited the greatest 
astonishment and admiration among the 
English officers by his gymnastic powers. 
He attempted the 
feats, and always succeeded. 


most extraordinary 
An English 
captain asked him one day why he had 
entered the army voluntarily, when in a 
circus he could earn ten times as much as 
in the army. The Zouave, in a tone of 
wounded pride, replied, “* Because I hope 
to die a French general, and not a riding- 
master: the French soldier looks to some- 
thing besides money.” Then, plunging 
his hands into his pockets, he took his 
departure ; but from that day nothing 
would tempt him to give any specimen of 
his powers before an Kiaglish officer. 
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ConpiITion OF THE MrnistRY—WANT oF ABLE Mexn— | 
Tue 
—How SHALL 
RANK OF THI 

Scrrort—Locations—MINISTERIAL 
Scurmes—-IMPORTANCE 





DrEMAND FOR THEM-—~WHAT DOES IT INDICATE? | 
THE WANT BE MET?—WHAT IS THE 
Meruopist Ministry ?—MINISTERIAL 
Epucation— 
THE 


VARIOUS OF LugaL 


MINISTRY. 


Sin,—In the conversation, 
first letter, I replied to your 
question respecting the condition and prospects 
of Methodism in the United States, that its 
vreatest ditticulty seemed to be, at present, the 
men. The city appointments are 


REVEREND AND Dea 
alluded to in my 





want of able 


clamoring for “men of talent;” country ap- | 
pointments, in thriving villages, join in the | 
demand. The academies, colleges, Biblical | 





” repeat it. 
ears of your 


schools, and new “ special agencies 
You well know that it rings in the 
cabinets everywhere. It is a natural demand ; | 
and it is an old one in some form or other; but | 
s present form—a result of | 

| 

| 


it is peculiar in it 
the circumstances of our times. We evidently 








are not working our system up to its maximum 


capacity, and the fact is owing largely to the 
» 4 ?;, . . ” . | 

want of able me rhe presiding eldership, as | 
i . . = . | 

I have shown, is an example, though in this 


ire fa 
cially, 


respect we st improving. Our laymen, in | 


the cities esx complain of the difficulty | 








of getting able men—men who can place their 
Churches a ast of those of other denomina- 
tions. Excuse the apparent invidiousness of | 
the remark— it is too well known to be evaded. 
And yet it is not really invidious. It is far, 
too, from being discouraging. On the contrary, 
it is to n v very gratifying indication; for 
what is the real origin of the fact? Is it not 
manifestly owing to the rapid prosperity of 
the denomination? We have, in our popular 
success, outgrown our official capacity. It is 
easier to tther and to train popular societies, 





than to gather and train professional bodies of 
men. I repeat that the evil, if such it can be 
called, is ncouraging have no 
right to croak over it; our Churches must jog 
along as well as they can, under it, 
thanks to God that it is so fortunate a diffi- 
and feeling assured that it shall, from its 
peculiar nature, cure itself, if they will hav: 
little patience, and adopt the improvements that 
offer themselves. 

But let us understand the matter more fully. 
You my estimation of the Methodist 
ministry too well to suppose that I admit that 





an one: we 
giving 


culty, 





know 


it is inferior to any other clerieal body in the 
country. Were I compelled to answer cate- 
gorically the question, What is the rank of 


Methodist preachers? I should not hesitate a 
moment to say the first, “take them as a | 
whole.” I know the disadvantage of overstrain- | 


ed language, but so I should characterize them. 
I know of ministerial body that excels 
them in natural talent, or in that sort of eduea- 
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no 


| 5 mething more, 


|} man of another denomination, who, 


| of our large communities. 


'a new 
| man, 
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tion which circumstances give. ‘The fathers of 
the ministry were the legio fulminea of the new 
world; and “their sons are not unwor thy of them. 
Original talent, effective habits of preaching 
and of pastoral labor, and forcible 
presentations of the word of God, skill in the 
management of human nature,—who denies 
these talents to them ?—who denies them pre- 
eminence in these respects? But the 
of popular intelligence has raised a de aad for 
Original talent will not now- 
a-days satisfy the congregations of cities and 
large towns, unless it comes with the additional 
recommendation of education. Take the most 
original genius you can find, and put him in a 
“respectable” city pulpit, and let him there, 
with his brilliant traits, mix up outré qualities, 
rhetorical defects, grammatical blunders, €c., 
and you will not find him clamored for the 
next year; or if he is not such a genius, with 
such marked defects, but a sound, sensible man, 


sensil ble 


progress 








| with sound, ordinary talents, still will he not be 


thought to compare with the neighboring clergy- 
with no 


really greater intellect, has the general style 
and bearing of an educated man. In other 
words, not merely talent, but talent with “re- 


spectability”—that’s the word—is the great 
demand, Education itself will not meet it— 
some of your educated men are the least accept- 
able—nor talent without education, unless it be 
in those cases, not now unfrequent among us, in 
which men who have never seen the inside of a 
have, by self- culture, acquired the 
eth and bearing of educated men. It is 
many of this class of real in- 
tellectual noblemen stand now in the ranks 
of Methodism. They bear its banner in the 
very first rank of the Protestantism of some 
But the difficulty is, 
that they are not half numerous eneugh for the 
actual wants of our overgrown cause. 
them, we have hosts of substantial, yood preach- 
; but how often, at the end of their first year, 

bishops hear their “ official men” say, on 
thresholds of your cabinets, that they are 
but not superior,’—that ‘ superior” 
men must be sent to them—that they have built 
church, and must have a commanding 
under their new burdens—that 
intelligent families have moved 
and will sustain Methodism if a 
“superior man” can be sent them—that such 
and such denominations have such and such 
strong men in the neighborhood, and we must 
fail if we cannot compete with them? Such 
s, doubtless, exist in other sects, but 


college, 
stren 
marvelous how 


Besides 


ers 
do you 


the 
Lie 





“ wood 
5VO0uU, 


or sink 
yunew 


main and 


into the place, 


reasoning 

they have become clamors in ours; for the 
fact is, that we, who were in the lowly vale of 
contentment a little while ago, and allowed 
them all to look down upon us there, have 


wrought our way up to them, and have become 
desperately impatient, not only because we 
cannot compete with them in some things as 
well as in others, but because we cannot leave 
them out of sight in all things. Let us be care- 
ful that we lose not our breath in the egotis- 
tical chase! 

Now the question is, not whether this sort of 
“respectability ’—growing out of a given sort 
of popular intelligence, and demanding a given 
combination of education and original talent— 








or 
~i* 


I have my own opinion on 
that point, but it is irrelevant here. The ques- 
How, exist, shall 
adapt the really great resources of talent which 


is a good thing. 


tion is, seeing it does we 
we possess, as a Church, to the necessity of the 
’ It will not do to say that it 
therefore, may defy it. 


. Paul’s maxim of “ becoming all 


case is false or 


and, we 


whimsical, 

hat was not St 
things to all 
will defy you, if you defy it. 


important 


men that he might save some.” It 

In 
responsible 
(whether rightly or wrongly 


not a few 


communities our lay- 


men complain 


that the Church suffers continually for want 
f suitable men to meet the difficulty; that 
many of our converts sooner or later retreat 


to the more ministries; that 
where we originally prepossessed the ground, 
other Churches, coming 
lead of the public mind, &e., 

Doubtless a little | 
most necessary things for 
cumstances, Our social position, as a Church, 
has changed greatly ; to 


reach all the necessities of our rapid advance- 


* respectabli 


in, take from us the 
Vc, 
atience 


the 
under these cir- 


more | is one of 


us 


we have not been able 


ment, but we are meeting them fast. The 
prospect is anything but discouraging. You 


recollect, sir, (Ido, at least, though there are but 
few gray hairs on my head,) when there was not 


in institution of learning within our pale I re- 











call the time when my feet, now in but mid- 
manhood, crossed the threshold of the first 
icademy belonging to the Church—when there 
was not a single D. D. in our ranks (but never 
the worse were we for that) —when there were 
but two collegiate graduates in all our minis- 
Now our acader ire a st in danger 
isting their shadows upon each other, and 

r multiplied colleges of eating each other up. 
Si that day hundreds of graduates have 


ministry; our whole system o 
r placed ; 
and 


not say 


been renovated and bett 


the social st f Autionized : 


‘ 


ttus of our pe ople reve 
I 
he finances of 


Let 


But can we do nothing else 


our cause—may 
vive thanks, then, 


tv we 


eated us and have 


atience. 





One means * ministry wi// 
to improve its support. his opinion with 
mphasis, because I think it has been a some- 


“The laborer 


vhat unpopular one among us. 


worthy of his hire;” our ministry has never 
t its | hire, and in this respect th 
Chureh til lat years, at least) been 





God has a controversy 





ifferin s, and we 


vs of our 








te to settle it. within a 


rs our strongest men were continually 








side into the local ranks to provid 

for their far Of six hundred and fifty 
who had been on the Minutes by the « 
last century, ut five hundred dic veated, and 
many of the remainder had to retire tempora- 
rily. The evil has existed ever since: it pre- 
vails largely even at this day in sections of our 
work. And even in its most pros] ered portions, 
r ministerial support is so n rer as doubtless 
to be a serious drawback on the in ise of men 
f talent among us. It is easy to say that men 
illed to preach ought to brave such drawbacks ; 


able, but they re- 
mind themselves that it is said, on divine author- 
ity, that he “ who provides not for his own, 

hath denied the faith, and is wo 


they ought, when it is practic 


se than an infidel.” 
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In all other denominations the complaint is 
made that the low compensation of clergymen is 
diminishing the ministry. The late Protestant 
Episcopal conventicn passed emphatic resolu- 
tions on the subject; it looked upon the evil as 
threatening the ministry with alarming peril. 
Other religious communities have spoken a simi- 
Can we affect that our moral sup 
Is it 
not probable that we have, and are suffering at 
this moment, vast loss by it? And if we are dis- 
posed to condemn the men who are kept out of 
the ministry by it, should we not be first disposed 


lar language, 
riority lifts us above the same adversity ? 


to remove the temptation out of their way? 
We do not average the salaries of most other 
denominations. Is it probable that we suffer 
iess, then? In many of the states we can- 


not find men for our annual wants; the evil 


is becoming almost unmanageable in some con- 
which 


abundance of educated families and capable 


ferences—conferences, too, in we have 
young men—how far does the silent influence 
of the fact now before us affect the case? 

The average salary of clergymen in these 
northern states is less than four hundred dollars 
per annum—the average salary of Methodist 
preachers is less than three hundred—the deficit 
on what they should receive, in comparison with 
men in other business, makes them the largest 
charitable contributors for the the 
Church that the nation The com- 
pensation of men of similar, if not inferior rank, 
is far beneath theirs. 


ed ¢ xamples— 


welfare of 


possesses, 
Here are some ascertain- 


Professors in Colleges...........00- 
Lieutenant in the Navy 

Captain in the Army 
Clerk in a Department (U,. 
Sur, in Navy 


‘ngineer 





S. Government) 


eon 








(rirst ¢ 


Methodist 


Pr 





lawyers, and men of other pursuits, considered 


not compared them, here, with doctors, 





somewhat above them 


with a class of occunation 






ut 


h certainly ought not to be better sup- 
How does the comparison look? What 


»!—-what a contril 
Methodist 4 
uf of 


ution from 





port d ‘ 
1e public in bel 
school 


hundred dollars 


ive annually 
! The male 
full tive 


The Meth- 


Ser 
i religion 
teachers of the country average 


two-fifths moré 





odist preacher annually contributes at least an 
average of five hundred dollars to the religious 
public in this manner! 

We must reform this evil We ust reform 
it, or be assured our ministry will show its 





Were our 
it would be en- 
cannot l 
resent circumstances, 


effects mu and 
» poor, as they once were, 
} 





disastrous 
x 
dured ‘ 
borne under their ] 

We have 


spect; but 


niore, 





reroically ; but it ossibly be 


much ground for hope in this re- 
need that the subject be 
presented before the Church with the sternest 
urgency. 
Another thing 


among us, 18 the 


we have 





to be done, according to manv 





better education of the ministry. 





There « be no doubt that (whether for good 
or ill) we are destined to have, as an essential 
part of our denominational system of educa- 


tion, theological or Biblical schools. Already 
the far East and the far West salute each other 
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is not this the ease with 





on this ground. The seminary at Concord, | hended their excellence. An: 
N. H., has had notable prosperity, and promises, the young nen who come into the ministry from our 
ae : Kan tl ea : é earned institutions? Where do you find t astors 
if 18 said, soon to become the firs Institution and more devotes « pre -achers t han the tis mortity- 
of the kind (numerically) in the Union. The | ing that Methodism should still be trammeled and 
one at Chicago starts, it is reported, with a enervated by such petty prejudices. We Methodists 


° » ° . , do not yet comprehen ! 
financial foundation of a hundred thousand dol- gee, : ; 















the sublimity and promise of 
. Cr reause. We have been deluded by the impression 
lars from a single patron. I do not propose to | that ours is a partic r, and no al system 
» here the que stion of the proprie ty of such | that it is applicable to a particular class, but not to 
s ethodism is univer | 
oe r summary, from the sses, Methodism is univ 














, l adaptation, 
stitutions. : ‘ 
ins ti mm ‘l e isciously before the world 
' “4 > ~ J > . . . ¢ 
Methodist Quarte rly Review, shows in brief the | onsiens of the Millennium, Our doctrines and meas- 








gf up unc 






















und taken by their nea They com- | ures have been transforming other sects; they are to 
& . : so ° reach the s the ss he . the soy- 
plain that they ies hardly had a fair hearing | Tetch the savag aes ppc gy o bet : psc 
“i | < ‘ll t] | ercign. We believe it, because they are 
irone yar rrans* we ¢ \ » ak ny . 
through our organs; we allow them to speak ‘uth. Give. then, to Met ree action, 


in this extract, in their most ardent terms :— 





— to itself all 









learning 
stitutions were not considered by th¢ founder | powers. A ind edu 
a t ind interests, | cated mir ‘1 id it will pro- 
In the ve . he himself | duce results wi ned. 





*: the proposit ion was repeated res 
tof by the eal schools, ia all 
rupting.” If we ob p 
ve been abused, we may : 


Once more: it is asserted that “the history of theologi- 
ir influence to be cor- 


proposed suel 
« 
cical s chools because 






in the second session, and was never lost s 


long interval that 





















abled it to embody the | they ‘t to nearly 
eminaries. The success of | Very other great measure. Episco was abused 
isure has demonstrated its wisdom. an tae any ‘ hureh SC eee bas 


"eS as a a 
ir ministry the 
rey could not 





q ualifications which « 

















special endowment?’ And is it not clear, mo the 
fore of Providence, that when such ability reason of the corrupt 
i pe interposition c ases” It would b eon of all knowled 
} 











s, will, of course, t 7 ei 
r the » in they exist. It was the 

of the New Plator ism that intro- 
we thiotba Alexandrian s . But it intro- 
verywhere ¢ l It infected Philo the 
as well as Origen 
se 





»P novides ce to supersede 
I dence as individ . or 
Our fathers are passing away. Pro- 
us no more with h men, and 
to qualify our minis- 
gives us. He 
miust ope n the 


curse on the w rl i for 








Ise 





idicates our du 





the 

























nt of kr 
the intellectu 
monk mn hi 
ident in the s¢ 
¢ is now mi 









the times, deluding 


as the 

























ar co 














ue 2 , the 
hes . . . « Under our old system t ousin 
of a few we idied subjects eould il lose upon wl , 
f 1 t , uch as will be more 
traction 1 » the o knowledge. 
I H 
eX! tthemtor 
i population the most enlightenes ul 
possible for a voung man without di 
Pouiie 1 
mf rsuch cirenmsta 


inds muy nerve therse 


position, but the m 









ps. Al 
lity taxe 
of Oxford, 














s decision stub. 
lew Are afraid 
ce ist with iniel- 
i mier We 
Met} mi 7 
of the greatest 














one at “Geneva 
restoring the pri 


nel] mation to Switz- 
d and France. 


‘nders of religion 








o ed men been | Ve 0 ail De 
been among the holiest : > : - i 
r Church? Did learning After this long insertion, we hope there will 
> of timid p: — on the question, 


journal at least. The extract cer- 
; vif i it has not an excess 
We leave our readers to judge 
The y are as competent as our- 
tinguish between its logic and its 





iscipline, 
y comipre- rhet 
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It is due to the advocates of this measure to 
say, that they are of various opi ing 
it. Some of them think that departments of 
theological instructi for the prepara- 
t lates, can be connected 
with our aca coll Others, and 
doubtless the greatest number, propose separate 


, on the plan of the “ Wesleyan The- 





nions respect 





tion, suitable 
nit 


. — 
1 ial 


on of minister ca 
lemies and res. 


seminaric 





ological Institutions,” which shall be adapted 
to the actual wants of the student, whatever 
mav be the deficiencies of his education, and 
shall combine with their intellectual advantages 





thorough training in such social and pastoral 


habits as may especially befit his future office: 
they muuld have them be “schools of the pro- 
































phets,’’—ministerial households, maintained un- 
der a strictly-religious regimen, and excludin 

the | rting i ences and invidious preju- 
dices which they alle would affect our you 

eandid in 1 academies or coll 3 
Such is the « n i 

our brethren the 

though very few, v 

theological seminary, 

other Churches, and requiring considerable pre- 
paratory, if not collegiate, traini L proposi- 
ti hic] pears to us practically absurd in 
the } reumstances of our ministry. 

Ag t this | project we should all pro- 
tes It l the largest proportion 
of inistry generations, It would pro- 
vide education y! dueated—those who 
least ne lam i 
of the sition in view 
stances t ( ] 
kno hen 5 

that they e1 t " 1@ Wo! 
shop, the f unting-! > Do they 
not Kn that renerat s it extending 
ranks must necessarily thus recruited—if, in- 
deed, tl time can ever come in h y 
can all sraduated at college, as with th 
Englis! itional Chu What, then, ean b 
the rea i ly iting institution of ich 
high ¢} t tha n but already ceducat l 
men 1 enter i 
bei ce other s 
dis I 1 i hen 
This tt 
ol all i 
And nd int 
Wah us l | 
S a. rt 1t 

One thing es] 
in il * educat 
tion it may ¢ 
ca e. h 
t { rom ent 

issured it ean 
sion ; ( urch, () 
for delay; we are in the m of the world’s 
moral ttle-field, | st { as bes 
eal, » such for s $ can command. 
Whi ean tra me « r most favorably 

l ul 5 n yw must, tor un 

ud it ime, re ir ranks as we have 
heretof It is feared m t} the j 
terest r education, 1 so rife among us, is 
discouragis men who cannot obtain ind 
who hav ezun to think tha vit] t t 
they cannot succeed in the mir sis 
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| the abuse of : such young men 
throw the fallacy to the winds and rally to the 
field whe 


vation “ 





re, often, the great Captain of our sal- 
chooses the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty.” 

I am prolonging this letter; but admit « 
| view more. 
| the 


We are erring, I fear perilously, in 
disuse of our o/d 
| 


method of preparing, of 


wluati . 
wluating preac 


yi hers, through the grades ot 
exhorters and local preachers up to the itiner- 








ancy. It was in this manner that we recruited 
our mini ial forces in those days when “ there 
were giants” among us. In some sections of 


our work, such a thing as a License to Echort is 
hardly known a In 

rnicious prejudice is deepening against Local 
How are we to obtain our preachers 
id a 
t conference ranks, withou 
is training whatever? Are 


t} 


y 
l 





Sumie St Ons a 





} 
reacners, ’ 
4 


reafter? Are they to spring up a 


1 
once in the 
previot 


we 














out their cay aci by i mi ¢ \ 

il ions of a class-meeting “ testimo- 
ri familiar religious talk in the pray- 
etin Be assured, dear sir, this subject 


vital to us; be assured that the arrangement 












is 
| which has so wond rfully recruited our pulpits 
| heretofore cannot be dispensed with in this 
| urgent day. We should be on the constant 
look-out for the evidences of youthful talent: 
we should e it, and train it in the 
licensed offices of 1d Loeal Preacher, 
and urge it then he higher v 
Independently of th itory charact 
he local ministry, I capable of bein 
le a mighty arm of in our great fiel 
It is so in England, where it is worked systemati- 
ally and « inually among Churches older and 
maturer than ours. Why, then, can it not 1 
here? Where is it more needed than just 1 
where it is most discouraged cumu- 

















lating moral desolations of > I wish 
I could speak with a trumpet-tone to th 
Church on this subject. I would rem to 
what I have proved at another time in thes 
columns he utte possibility of meeting th 





ilm 























of this part of our Chur veney. The 

remove much of its unpopularity in the Annual! 
Conferences, They could rally and lead on the 
local laborers of our larger communiti 
occeasl nally uss mbling, addressing, nd or 
izing nh The bishop who shall perseyer- 
ingly attempt to restore the efficier of our 
local ministry will do a work w ht future 
histori the Church will distinguish above 
any oth whievement of the | : al admin- 
istrati Yours, &c. 

















ITORIAL NOTES 


Gditorial Motes 


Trsiry Cuurcu.—The corner-stone of a Me- 
Church in Thirty-fourth-street, in this 
was laid recently with appropriate 
wonies, It is to be ina supe rior style of arch- 
itecture, with a steeple 

sold or rented. It 


thodist 
rity, cere- 
and clock—the seats 
bears the name of 
whereat a correspondent takes offense, 
it not evince very bad taste 
to call it by a long appropriated by 
mother denomination? Everybody in New- 
York knows where Trinity Church is, and ours 
will necessarily require an additional ip tive 
io designate it—the Little Trinity, or the Me- 
thodist’s Trinity, or something of that sort.” 


to be 
, * 
Trinity, 


and asks—* Does 


hame so 


Srars.—The of free churches 
advocates in the Episcopal 
vain the old adage 
ting ofextremes, The Bishop of 
s declared most unequivocally in 
Bishop of North Carolina, 
declared the system of 
hinderance to the pro- 


sy stem 


now 


many 


Chureh, exe i res- 
ting the met 

Jersey ha 
its favor, And the 


the late 


mplifying 








convention, 


& positive 


retin 





hurch, 


ancE.—The Cherokee Presbytery, 


hool, have adopted resolutions recom- 


to the Churches in its connection to 





lives of their ministers, as the most 


method of 


thie 


convenient making provisien for 


their families after their decease. 


Tue Pure 


SOPHER AND THE CuiLp.— A phi- 











los I her once asked a little girl if had a 
soul. She looked up into his face with an air 
of astonishment and offended dignity, and re- 
plied, To be sure Lhave.” “ What makes y yu 
think you have?” “Because | have,” she 
I ptly replied. “ But how do you know you 
ha s soul?” “Be I do know,” she an- 
swered avait It was a child’s reason; but the 
philosopher could hardly have given a better. 


‘Well then,” said he, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, ‘if you know you have a soul, can 
t 


” “Why,” said 


you tell me wha 


am six years old, and don’t you sup- 


vour soul is”? 


she, “J , 
post IT know what my soul is?” “Perhaps 
you do. If you will tell me, I shall find out 


whether you do or not.” * Then you think 
do n't lied, “1 I do; it is my 


replied, * but b 
THINK.” said the philosopher, 


know,” she 
think!” 


“ 


Your 


astonished in his turn; “who told you so?” 
** Nobody. IL should be ashamed if I did not 


know that, without being told.” philo- 
‘had puzzled his braina great deal about 
soul, but he could not have given a better 
n of it in so few 





words, 


le limitie 
in- 
inches of the Church. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES are becoming of 


creasing frequency in all br 











A ious paper published at Andover, says 
t] instability of the pastoral relation is 
] a subject for serious consideration, 
eee alarming interest to all who have the 
if} alarming intel to all who have the 
moral and religious welfare of the community 





told by a member that in 


Association of Congregational 
en Churches, fifteen 


at heart. We are 
Andover 
Ministers,” embracing cizht 
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; of the number have dissolved their pastoral 
counections within less than five years, and 
| four of them have changed twice within the 
same period. Six vacancies have occurred 
during the past four months; and the only 
three ministers remaining undisturbed amid 
the general perturbation are Rev. Messrs. 


Blanchard, Lowell, Clark, of Chelmsford, 
and Phillips, of Methuen. 
Ministeral changes are increasing 
pucney in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Church Review for July, referring to this 
subject, thus accounts for it:— 


also of 


» live 
And 


re is no doubt a restless spirit abroad. We 
ands excitement, novelty. 

workin 
on th ; 


which dem 
» evils in the 
fault is not 





side 


ll degree, 


of the iy 
n no in t 
Ve ry y of the clerical changes 
no fhult on the part of the parish, 
and effort to retain a 
of these changes are but the 
They result from the prin- 
laptation, A young man begins his ministry 
i Enlarged experience, ripened judg- 
ining, developed powers ¢ if composition 
fit him f yr a wider = re of 








1¢ 





S| irit of the tine 3 

where there is 

and where there is every wish 

be loved pastor. Many 

ural course of thir 
. 1 





occur, 



















h as arisen where 
wal. Other 
Wa & Vague 


I ; promot ‘ 
tn, vy trom mere re 
n the part of clergymen to better their con 
ut there is yet a of the ins’ 
tion: 8, in which the parishes have 
In ua humerous body of cle rey 
sa msi rable amount o 
hless nateaia This oes flont- 
I of the Church, ; from diocese to 
liocese, swelling our exchange list, and victimizing our 
feebler parishes.” 





ease 
















Whitchouse, not long since conse- 


crated to the superintendency of the diocese of 


Bishop 





Ilinois, has already become uneasy, and pub- 
lishes his reasons for throwing up his commis- 
; , ‘ pre 

sion renouncing his sacred vows. The 





bishop finds himself not well-adapted to the 
wants of the West, a letter to the 
Vopery +) 


clergy of the 


and says in 


diocese :— 


“BreTHneN iN THE Lorp: So far as my convictions 
{ y and propriety dictated, I could have addressed 
= Lat an ¢ arlier period, But the importance of the 
del mean to ti ike, to myself as well as to the Chureh, 

€ aution, lest my judgment and con- 
be swayed by transient impulse rather 
) and truth. It is a case where 
to reach a result fully satisfactory 
ir less practicable to give sufficient 
Church at large; yet, in 
by obvious facts or groping 





ce shoul 


thar ided by 








it is ha ly possible 
even to mvself, and fi 
reasons for the decision to the 
whether led 
c obscure j 








nost respects 
m p 4 


















li ng ferences, Lam now calmly 
8 it is the best course for you, for the 
Churel it certainly is for my own peace, that I 
should retire from the jurisdiction of the diocese of 


that this retire ment 
j > sistent ith ] 
and the servant of the Chureh, are too 
1 ext nded through my public, family, and per- 
relations, to be even imperfectly stated without 
ted narrative, which seems to me neither 
nor ¢ xpedient. 1 prefer to withdraw in 
rathe er thar 1 originate a discussion whieh might 
rch, -— lesser 1 the 


‘ts which convince me 
l is not 








n 1V 














fuvor- 





we ace of the Ch 
abl nse¢ ces from ac is I am 
concerned, it would not prot st. 





" isfied, iz am not 
we lapted to th social and moral condition 
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tha state ¢ & ¢ s 
ici f that call, t " 

my u tunate heirloom, the 
eh grieyv nd assailed my 























‘ t i ot abated, have 
I if ! : emi 
Revicious Linerry mh Francr.—The endeay- 
crs of clergy and nobility of England, by 
ir application to the French Emperor, in be- 
half of t religious liberty of his subjects, do 
not ye pear to promise success; no favorable 
result been reached, VProtestant Churches 
t ld “in durance * and forbidd 
the i mable right ¢ ] wi p agree- 
ably to dictates of conscience; and even in 
the annivei sury Ties tings of benevolent associa- 


tions, the sy ikers and fram 





re kept in awe by the presence of spies and 
informers who ar aly to speak evil to the 
g rnment of the things they know not. 


enruny Pi 





A ( ANT TWENTY-SIX FEET HIGH, 
—There is now to be seen at Savannah, Georgia, 
an aloe tree, otherwise ealled a Century Plant, 


ty ix feet high, and containing more than 
usand buds, all of ready to 
iis remarkable tree is a native pro- 
Of its history the 


which are 


mington Island. 





first y years of its existence we are not in- 
formed. Since 1804, when it was transplanted 
land, it has been thriving, the ad- 

1 of all, on the farm of Colone! Hunter. 








Dortars Pri 








Directoi the American Reform 
Book ffer one hundred dell 
for the best manuseript of a Reli 
Slav ys bbath-School B k, of suflisient lencth 
to make not less than one hundred nor over 
two hundred printed pages 18mo. 
The Ai lan government requ 
tors of the railways in the emy 
young trees of a deseription indi 
venient d nees along the 


sta i lines, intending 
them to replace eventually the posts upon which 
telegraphic wires are at present affixed Can 








not o te raph compani profit | this 
hint 

\ ent lL * Anti-Slay 
tions.” Ce Stephen, | 





from the London 





! 
count of the measures by which was effected 
the abolition of the slave-trade, and sketches 
the character and services of those mort prom- 
inent in the ve tl 





ry controversy during 
ten years from 
the character of Wilberforce 
the following, to us 


memorable 


ye 1824 to ISS4 





the author gives 
new, and doubtless correct 


delineation: 








part fre 
brilliane 
plemer 
“THis « 
worked ¢ t 
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in a was indecisive; he wanted the 
eonfi might have justly placed in his 
own | i Was a common g¢ of him, so 
common that 5 nust have heard it, that you mi; 





is vote, for it 





pose 1 to 


5 other weak point 
which I will refi 


lar in 





was certain to be op- 
t 






aman of } fine- 












ment—he loved the small gossip of politieal life. and 
politically educated in the tone of the last century, 
felt, p usly, too mu ‘ ential re- 
“ase irrespective, not of th 

i! worth of their pos- 









In a man of less 
these faults, the 
utilitv, even it 9 art 
of tl omimon herd; but he possessed 
tendency; in relig 
in its most comprehe! 















he ki 


ew 





tl 
he seductions that 
tempted hi 


jentary 










rose abovs 











once ities of : 
upon the spiritual foundation on which ‘ 
Now am Il not r beginning with his fai * do 
they not show | virtues in yet bold 

Our an opportunity also t 
correct the character of t} 
great agitator: 

Fou must not be startled when I name O'C 
as the other to whom I must ler i Never 
: “ie 





was ma l, never Was mortal ‘ 
a section of the community, as O'Connell. 
character was unexception: 
ts; his polities 


| reprobated 








e even In tie 






















all our party. 
“He did us 


many other 





was. every 


What no other man cor 





powerful inflnence to keep the 
the Ir members, steady to 
iis political we to bear 





wseway, Lreland was 








. Tespee 1 
religion ; nil 
Mr. O'Connell. 
no t in for 
ti his own 

at, as a 





general rule, the |] y abolitionists seldom 
divided with hina; always voted for them. { 
] 1 his followers, and compelled them to atten 





The volume will doubtless be r ] 
this country. 








\ writer in the California Pioneer says that, 
on the plank road near Southwick’s Pass, an 
r hotel is kept by a native Am an - 
whose sign exhibits the harp of Ireland 


shield of the United States with 


“Erin go Unnm.” 
“E Pluribus B 
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CHANGES IN THE Economy or METHODISM.— 
The Canada Wesleyan Conference has adopted 
a regulation which makes provision for allowing 
a minister, when requested by the people, to 
remain jive years in the same appointment. 
The New-York East Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church adopted, at its last session, a 
resolution requesting the General Conference to 
modify the rule which restricts the pastoral 
relation to two years, and to abrogate “the 
invidious regulation” with regard to cities. 

Hereprrary Distinctions. — The London 
Literary Gazette, in a review of Irving’s Life of 
Washington, adverts to the author’s long and 
tedious account of the pedigree of the father of 
his country, tracing up the genealogy of the 
Washington family to an old English stock, 
settled in Durham as early as the Conquest. 
The Gazette naively remarks, and the remark is 
truthful, if net creditable to our boasted in- 
dependence and sturdy pretensions to universal 
—* In America, hereditary distinctions, 


equality: 
made more of in 


when they can he made out, are 
biography than with us in England.” 

ARITHMETIC APPLIED TO THE Cuurncu.—The 
author of a volume entitled “Twenty Years’ 
Conflict in the Chureh, and its Remedy,” is of 
opinion that “the reason why peace and unity 
have forsaken the Church is, that while science 
has been reformed, religion remains unreformed ; 
and the reason why one party does not prevail 
over the other party is, that there are faults on 
both sides.” The author proposes his suggested 
reforms under the arithmetical terms of addition 
and subtraction. “The additions are :—the 
Right of Private Judgment, or the Authority of 
feason and Conscience—Free Will—Responsi- 
bility—and Man’s Power to Perform Good as 
well as Evil. The subtractions are :—Apos- 
tolical Succession—the Supernatural Efficacy 
of the Sacraments — Jastification by Faith — 
Original Sin and Predestination.” 

INTERESTING CUSTOM IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 
—The first Christians kept the first day of the 
weck in memory of their Master’s resurrection, 
and the customs of the day were such as well 
betitted a season of glad triumph. No posture 
of humiliation should sully it or careworn coun- 
tenance derozate from it. Six days in the week 
—unless in so far as Saturday was excepted 
among Oriental Christians—might a man bow 
in devout adoration before his God, or postrate 
himself in the agony of contrition, as he recol- 
lected his follies, his errors, and his sins. But 
on the first day of the week no Christian knee 
was permitted to bend in prayer, nor was a 
Christian gountenance to be anxious. On that 
day, as the deacon called the assembly to their 
devotions, it was with the admonition, ‘ Let us 
stand perfectly erect,” and when the recurring 
year brought with it the anniversary of the 
Master’s resurrection, his followers for the 
space of fifty days maintained the same upright 
position in their prayers. 


#* We observe the cighth day joyously, on which 
froin the dead and ascended into heaven.” 
th 


(XILL 10.) 


Jesus rose 


Epist. of 





Camorns.—The dust of the minstrel of the 
“ Lusiad,” who, in 1595, perished in a hospital, 
as every child familiar with “ Anecdotes of the 
Poets” knows, has lately been sought for in the 
Church of the ancient Convent of St. Anne, of 


| Lisbon, beneath the high altar of which it was 


reputed to be deposited sixteen years after his 
decease, in a brick cenotaph, by Don Goncalo 
Continho; and on its being found, a solemn 


| service was performed, on the 15th of May, in 


| the presence of many high and noble persons. 


The remains were placed in a rich coffin, and 


| confided anew to the keeping of the nuns of St. 








Anne, till the monument, which will be pre- 
pared for their reception, can be completed. 


Brrrish WrsLeyan ConrFERENCE.—A minister 


of this body writing to the Canada Christian Ad- 


voeate, under date of June 8th, says that the 
Annual District Meetings, preparatory to the 
Wesleyan Conference, have just concluded their 
sittings, when statistics are taken, and the way 
prepared for the decision of all questions by the 
supreme court, the conference. Many had ar- 
dently hoped that we should have been able to 
report this year an augmentation of numbers ; 
but the painful fact is but too evident that in- 
stead of an inerease we have a falling off of 
about three thousand members. This is the 
fifth year in succession that the connection has 
retrograded ; and during these five years nearly 
one hundred thousand members have been lost; 
notwithstanding, the conviction is all but uni- 
versal that the connection is in an improved 
state of spirituality, and there is a less depres- 
sion than there has been since the reform agi- 
tation commenced in 1849. 


Oxty one Barnum.—Fanny Fern’s exceed- 
ingly absurd biographical novelette, entitled 
Ruth Hall, has been republished in Great 
Britain. It is noticed at some length in Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, The witty reviewer com- 
mences his article in the following complimen- 
tary strain :— 


“ America is determined to keep us amused. We 


| are never left for long together without a ‘startling 


novelty’ from the ‘almighty republic.’ ‘Keep your 


} eye fixed "—said one of her ‘new spaperial * bards— 


“* Keep y 
Whom we as the pre 


ur eye fix’d on the American eag 
of destiny 
an never inveigie, 
tis venerable tail,’ 











I 


or 
By de 


But the advice was hardly necessary. What with 
the Great Sea-Serpent, and Spirit-rapping, and *‘ Uncle 
Tom, and Barnum, we are kept, nolens volena, at the 
full stare; and, as for ‘inveigling that wise fowl, why, 
really, we haven't the leisure to think of such a thing, 
so long as the divine (or, as we ought to say, Jupi- 
terial) animal Keeps us on the defensive. Let him 
turn tail fur a minute or two, and give our celebrated 
Lion time to find his  salt-box, and we will see what 
can be done, But we can’t promise him a Barnum— 
we haven't the article in stock, and don’t know where 
to look for it.” 

Tue Cuinese.—Two volumes, entitled The 
Chinese Empire, have recently been published. 
They are from the pen of a Romish priest, 
formerly, as he styles himself, Missionary Apos- 
tolic inChina. His opinion on the Christianity 
of the present Chinese rebellion is, perhaps, 
modified by his own Roman Catholic predilec- 
tions ; it is, however, worthy of attention :— 








“We do not give the slightest credit to the alleged 
tee ar : 












Christianity of che insurgents, and tle ‘ and 
mythical sentiments express the manifestoes in- 
spire us with no great conti There exists in ¢ 
the provinces a very consid number of Muss 
men, Who have their} ind their mosqt It is 
to be presumed that munmedans, who lave 
already severa | to overthrow the Tar- 
tur dynasty, 1 tinguished themselves 
by a Violen Op i Loy 

ive thrown t urdor 





mingled in the councils 
t wonderful to find ame 
of God, and 
illy expre 

eer 


yg time had a 


ther ld 


ssed. 





command a 


octrine, com- 


ooks of Christ 






Christian mission 
nt of view, ar 


ure 


even 





ditfused in gre numibers 
it is more than pre 
‘drawn the ideas in 
rather than from = the 


ts on 














thodis 








proclaimed insurrectional 

a4 y dl ed, does, never 

icknowledged, indicate great prog 
immense step in the way to truth.” 





lumes of 
the memoirs of this clerical wag, well known 
rinators of the Edinburgh Review, 
and one of the best prose-writers of his d 
have been recently published. They 
of good things, and represent him as : 
and conscientious clergyman, as well as a I 
tician and We cull 
the amusement of our readers, 
m he had, or atfected 
for the Scotch. In ti 


THe Rev. Sypney Survu.—Two \ 





as one of the or 





full 


are 
an amiable 
ie 





a few extracts for 
Like 


to 


a wit. 


th 





have, a creat 





contempt 
} 


eating of them 











he said: 

“It “ ell 
into tl t. 
or rather, this t 
which pre North, and which, 
under the itely distressing to 
people of x ioderately at stuted 
intervals hr iysies that 
they eve : la 
voung la a n- 
burgh, exc e 
‘What ve ! t 
aibstract, but— here the ran ling fu- 
riously, and t rest was lost.” 


’ 


Of 


his own fits of absent-mindedness, and 














those of one of his fri nds, he says :— 
The od nsta of absenee of mir i 
to me ones forget w vn name, 
a door in London; asked, ‘Is Mrs. B—— at hom 
‘Yes, sir; pray what name shall I say 
the man’s face astonished vhaty 
ay, that is the question; what is my ‘ 
the man thought me mad: but it is ra 
ce of two or three 1 ite 
© L was than if I had n 
V Whether W I t 
5 s Sternhold 1 dl 
last, to my great relief, it flashed across u 
Sydney Smith. 
* 4 + * * 
“Lord Dudley was one of the most absent men I 
ver met in elety ) law he met me j 
! to me self, * Dine with 
ime do 1 will get Sydney 
‘ I temptation ! 
o me L to meet him 
ther tim me, he tur l 
irm throug ering, ‘I don't 
g with hima walk with him 
send of the str rroceeded t 
+ UN 
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very attentive, when suddenly lie took up 
his stick, as if he had been in the House of Commons, 
gon the ground with it, cried out in a low 

» whisper, ‘Hear! hear! ! > 


apparenuy 








near. 
Speaking of Macaulay the historian, he said :— 


‘Yes, I take great credit to myself; I always pro- 
phesied his greatness from the first moment I saw 
him, then a very young and unknown man, on the 
Northern Ciret There are no limits to his knowl- 
on small s it; he is like a 











ets as well as gre 





book in breeches.” 

Somewhat similar was his description of 
Danicl Webster. ‘ He struck me much like a 

‘“um-envine in trowsers. And of a Yankee 
vhom he had been introduced, he re- 

has the true Kentucky twang 
through the nose, converting that promontory 
into an organ of speech.” 

Of his friend and coadjutor Jeff, 
has here his adjectives, who 
s travel with him.” He disliked the 
tives, and had a hon 
On that subject he said, with an allow- 


Shi 


, he writes: 





been with 
use 


f redundant 





1 


>» hyperbol 


your pen through ever 





—“* In ex mm} osing, as a general 









y other word 


» run 
you have 
it will 

In a discussion of the merits of the Inferno 
of Dante, he thus disported himself :— 





ou have no idea what vigor 


written; y 


cive your style.” 


sa great poet; but as to 
bun ! 


There 
in h 


shu 
iow yeu what 

























instance, (tur merrily, to ld t 
cet.) you should loomed to lister 
years, to conversations between Care 
where Caroline should always give wrong explana- 


hemistry, and Emily in the end be unable to 


tions in « 
} \ 












d cuish cid from an alka Yu Macau a 
let me ¢ 0, m should be dumt Fa 

dates and facts of the re e should for- 
ever be shouted and honest 


CSCTICE and 


opinions should 
] ) 






you should not be ‘ rd during 

that period in their d : | would vou 

ndemn me to, Mr. Sydney t young mother. 
er see three sweet lit 








‘Why. you should for e1 


pe and 





ot 





e to save them 


in Dante equal to these 








subject of f 
partiality of his countrywomen for 
, he writes :— 


On the male education, and in 
view of t 
the military 














“Ah! wh withst i red coat % 

I think this should mart of ferme cdueation; it is 
much neglee the rocking-horse to 
ac ri ive military dolls in 
th y ts against officers and 
red * se moralitv. How 
eXg cll g that is of no 
e. dress of no use! Beauty is of value; her whole 
rospeets and happiness in life may often depend upor 
anew cown, or ecomir e has five 
tins of comm se | ! find this out. The 
reat thing is to teach her their just value, and that 
must be something better under the bonnet than 





But 





newer sacrifics 





y face for real happiness 


¢ extract from a letter to a little 



















The followir 

“- ’ . ‘ ate 
girl nds beautifully simplicity 1 sober- 
hess 

‘Lucy, I ( , don’t tear your frock , 
teari ! not i proof of genius; i 
writ act 4s vo r mother acts ; 
he f simple, honest: and then 

ex of frock is of little import. And 
Lucey 1 your aritl You know, 
in the t I ever re was a mis- 





Y i ud carricd two, (as a ¢ ) is licensed to do, 

















EDITORIAL 


and you ought, dear Luey, to he ~ carried but one. Is 
this atrifley What woul} life be without arithmetic, 
but a scene of horrors’ You are going to Boulogne, 
the city of debts, peopled by men who never under- 
stood arithmetic ; - the time you return, I shall pro- 
bably have received my first paralytic stroke, and 
shall have lost all recollection of you; therefore 1 now 
give you my parting advice.” 








He disliked the Dissenters ; and, because he 
knew no better, wrote many foolish things 
about the Wesleyans. He was equally severe, 
perhaps more so, upon the High Church party. 
In answer to a letter, dated according to the 
custom of the Puseyites, upon the eve of some 
Saint’s day, he dated his answer— Washing 
Day— Bee of Ironing Day ; and in a letter writ- 
ten in 1541 he says, and with the extract we 
must close :— 









“T wish you had witnessed, the other day at St. 
Paul's, ny incredible boldness in attacking the Pusey- 
ites. I told them that they made the Christian reli- 
gion a religion of postures and ceremonies, of cireum- 


tlexions and genutlexions, of garments and vestures, 
of ostentation and parade; that they took up tithe of 
mint and cummin, and neglected the weightier mat- 
ters of the law—justice, mercy, and the duties of life ; 
and so forth.” 

Canons IN THE Way.—A writer in the Church 
Journal, referring to the lack of episcopally 
ordained and educated ministers in California 
and Ore eaks very plainly on the subject 
in this wise :— 


von, sp 





“Tt is wonderful, and at the same time painful, at 
least to those who take your view of this matter in 
relation to the extension of the Diaconate, to see how 
the very best minds, both of bishops and clergy, are 
hampered and bound by the traditions and customs 
nded te us trom the English Chureh. How ut- 
it seems to be for our bishops, and 
y ones, to leap the fearful gap 
primitive Church: to cat away 
middle ages, and dip once 


desee 
terly 
especially the missi 

tween us and the 
1 


all the traditions 


ar 
mipossible 





of vhe 





more at the founta ad, ntry presents 
many features of similarity, gious point of 
view, to the times of the first announcement of the 
Gospel, with this immense advantage to us, however, 





ady in the Saviour, and 














brought into the fold. 
» how the matter stands in California 
r shop Kip concludes his report by say- 
ing, ‘It is stranze to me to witness the insensibility 
displayed toward the ultimate interests bo the Chureh 
in this country. A few years monee alifornia will 
have expanded into a power with whie hn none of the 
Western States can compare. By that time other forms 
nd error—or worse, infidelity itself—will have 
eceupied the ground. But let the Chureh concentrate 
some generous efforts on this State for only three 


years, an Lihe Church here will be able to stand — 
Phis is precisely what [say. Bishop Kip, his ¢ 
ute the Chureh there: by all means 
efforts 

ark is intended for us, 
» in this matter? 





tit 
. constil 





Are we wholly 
and in doing 


zt US S@c 





re spon 








so, | propose to view the question from ‘primitive 
ground,’ What said St. Paul to Titus—* For this cause 

eft I thee Crete, that thou s houlds st set in order the 
tl in at are wanting, dnd ordain elders in every 
city, a8 Tappointed thee? Were is the whole secret 
of success in apostolic times. The ministers were 
selected directly from the people to whom the mis- 
si ry bishops were sent. Ah! yes, but the Califor- 





a dreadfully bad set. Well, what were these 
One of themse ‘Ive 8 says, ‘the Cretans 
, rests, ellies,” Are the 
than these? The bishop says, 
loma contains between six hundred 





slow-h 











wn 
and seven hundred inhabitants, . . . . There is 
no place I have ited where there seems to be more 
interest felt in the Church. Its services have never 


been performed here, nor is there 
ship, ef any hind, in the town, 

litt le b and of Churchmen from 
pen hie 


a single place of wor- 
There is, however, a 
the East, who are 





re the happy influence of their early train- 
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ora Church... . 
Now just here is 
Do you meee eee 





ing, having raise “1 a handsome sun 
Cx they obtain a clergyman : 
the point—why have they not one? 












that if St. Titus had that field he would have left those 
saints without an elder? oak 1 not the bishop, from 
this ‘little band, have found : ist a deac on? Ah, 
but the canons will not pe rmit the ordering. Then 
let them go—a ‘ater authority than the canons is 





here—the constitution of the Church: the sole rule of 
















faith is above canons. But it will be said, if the 
canons were not in the way, yet you cannot make a 
preacher so quickly. Just. so; here comes in the 
miserable tradition again. Now fd lieve I ean 
be g: uyed, when I assert that there this mo- 
ment, been anytime these s, at 





and 
s deacons, after 
more, Every 


least five hundred devout laymen ir 
Oregon, fit to do the Church's work ; 
the primitive pattern. Nay, I will 
principal city could have long ago had its presby- 
ters and deacons, provided Serdjt qualifications 
only had been demanded of them. Now Iam by no 
means averse to a highly educated ¢ but that 
the whole body of t rey were classical scholars, 
in any national Chureli, from the apostles’ day to the 
present, L deny. It was not required in the apostoli- 
eal Church, and is not necessary now.” 





ral 

















EriquETTE.—Mr, Jerrold, in a yolume re- 
cently published, entitled ‘ Imperial Paris, in- 
cluding New Scenes for Old Visitors,” puts into 
the lips of a Frenchman the following sarcastic, 
but truthful delineation of the tyranny of fash- 
ionable etiquette in London :— 

“In Eng 
etiquette. 
to spit—to sneeze. 
tu have a cold ? 
in the houses of parliament ; 
the street; to run in order 
carriage. Prefer to be run over! 
to close a letter with a water, bee: 





Nothing is 
handkerchief— 


LA 





and everything is ‘s/o 
It is not etiquette to use a 
What is tobe done? Is it etiquette 
It is not etiquette to speak loud, even 
to walk in the middle of 
to eseape the wheel of a 
It is not etiquette 
use this is to send 









people your saliva; nor to write w ut an envelepe, 
It is not etiquette to go to the - twith the smallest 
sprig upon the waisteoat or the at; to take soup 
twice; to salute lady first; to ri le in an omnibus; 
to go to a party before ten or eleven o'clock, or toa 
ball before midnight; to drink beer at table without 
giving back your glass at once to the servant. It is 
not etiquette to refrain a day trom shaving; to have 





an appetite; to offer anything to drink to a person of 
high rank; to appear surprised when the ladies leave 
the table at dessert time—that hour which is so charm- 





ing with us. It is not etiquette to dress in black in 
the morning, nor in colors in the evening. It is not 
etiquette to address a lady without adding her Chris- 
tian name: to speak to a person, on any pretext, 
without having been presented: to Knock at a door 
quietly ; to have the smallest particle of mud upon 
the boot, even in the most unfavorable weather; to 


have ce in your pocket; to wear the hair cut close; 


pen 





to have a white hat; to exhibit a decoration or two; 
to wear braces, or a sinall or large beard—to do any 
of these things is to forget etiquett But that whieh 


anything else 





Violates etiquette in England mor: 





is —want of nerve to ruin yourself—run into debt— 
nobody will wonder; but, above all, be a spend- 
} 


thrift. If, when « foreigner arrives in London, it be- 











comes known that he lodges in one of the economieal 
hotels near Leicester Square, be is lust to certain 
society. Never will an equipage, 1 even the card 





ility for which 

material advan- 
alities. In France 
t—to genius; in 
asure; in other places 





of a Jord, wander thither. The resp: 
the English contend means simply 
tages—it has no relation to moral qt 
worship is paid to mind—to tales 
Italy and Spain it is paid to ] 
to ambition and y: in England gold is the pre- 
siding deity! As the middle clas- always envies the 
upper class, the commercial people spend consider- 
able sums of money in endeavors to rival the osten- 
tation of the aristocracy. 





glo 





Open-air Preacuine.—Open-air preaching is 
beginning to be recommended by the English 
clergy as being the best means of reaching the 
minds of many of the people. The Bjshop of 
Winchester recommends it to all the clergy of 
hia diocese. 








a0 0k 





juired by the Times. —At the 
‘ndiyiduals, and in compliance 
ulopted by the Providence and 
conf rences of the Methodist 

editor of this Magazine 
mi vdified and enlarged the series 
ublished in these pages last year, 
1¢ Christianity Required by the 
with them he has also 
ching, which 
ist Quarterly in 1852. 
in a neat duodecimo 


bi tehing 
Any 
ut ( 
ee ( 


hurch, the 





lu connection 





vs on Pre graced 


1e Method 


le are now issued 


revise dl his | 
the columns 
The wh 
volume by Carlton & Phillips. 

With regard to the merit of these essays, in 
may be permitted 
author, that we 
ribe to the verdict of all 
ppreciating pure English, neither 
overloaded with ornament nor lacking in viva- 
city. We will add too, what we should not be 
allowed to say if he were within hailing dis- 
tance of the proof-reader, that Mr. Stevens has 
consecrated to one of the benevolent institutions 
of the Church the entire profits arising from 
the It will, of course, have 
a large and its place among 
our standard w From that portion of the 
volume which has not appeared in these pages, 





a literary point of view, we 


to say, in the absence of the 
subse unanimous 


capabli of a 


volume, 


sale of the 

circulation, take 
1 

orks. 


we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting a passage or two on a subject just now 
attracting much attention, and of vital interest 





to both clergy d laity :— 


“Many of t best minds among us think the time 








has come in which the Church should require higher 
literary prerequis | provide means for the better 
ed thion of or at Jeast of such as have 
not tl emse ‘ The ‘ 

nominations of the cour have sueh provis ions in the 
form of * Education Societies.” They are important 
features in the philant c fir of some of these 
denominations. It ‘ “d that, though 


no Chureh has more ] laimants of such aid 


than ours. and none 1 





none has shown 








less disposition to provide i M. n now in our own 
mini it il, have been compelled to receive as- 





s of sister Churches. 





sistance from the Education Societ 


If the comypur paucity of our resources, or the 
urgeney of other interests, have heretofore excused us 


contended we cannot plead the 


trom this « 








excuse any longer. We yow abound in resources, and 
it cannot be doubted tl i ¥ financial project, sane- 
tioned by our leading minds, and proposing an obvious 
uivantage to the Chureh, can command any necessary 








liberality trom it: its popularity and suceess will in- 








rally be portionate to the generosity and 
s of its igns. Ilas the time come, then, for 
» formiatio t * Educational Society ” among us, 


yn of our ministerial candidates ; 
which shall take r: 


schemes? This 





for the better preparat 
a great, a denominational society, 
by the i 


project need 













incial 
e the question of the 
r 




















schools, t V particntar standard of minist 

ing. It cou ke similar societies in other Churches, 

provid n Voa given il sypropriation’ for 

the suppert of candidates in our academies or colleges, 
subject to few and general restrictions Pers son nally we 

are no in 

would circum 

the d ; 

for edue: bimen, fo 

ofour At s, that it is believed 

would t uy interest in it, provi 





of e 





projected’ on a seal 
The 


of higher literary qualitications in the ministry, 


INMAnaIne prope 


author’s sentiments as to the importance 
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Hotices. 


whether acquired in a theological school or 
elsewhere, are frankly avowed :— 





half 


“here is, we fear, still lingering amon; gus, and on ly 
latent, a fallacions apprehension that intellee 
improvement, pushed to any conside ct le advane e- 
ment in our ministry, would be hurtful to its old 
purity and ener; re forget that Me Cation, 

the Reformation, like mod rn missions, 2 ke al 
every other great movement of the ¢ 
had its birth in an institution of learning. * It 
its first trumpet,’ says some one, mek comme! 
march over the world from within 
university.” Most of great leaders 
men. Wesley, under and legislator, 
low of a colle harles Wesley, its psa 
l in in the same university ¢ its first 
the founder of its missi 
the | arned world; Be 


Student; Fletcher was the presi 





Hil 
MIKE 






ounded 
need its 
the gates of a 






were learned 
was the Fel- 
Imist, was a 
Ameri- 
s, bore the 
wus a 


lent of 





its f 





Coke, i 






son 


unive rsity 








theological school; Clarke was a student of universal 
knowledge Among our own great names are those 

Ruter, Emory, Fisk, Olin, and others of the dead ani 
living. Were these men unfitted for the demands of 


ntellectual culture? Were they 
l, less faith to the peculiar 
their sated fellow- 
nistry ger yor 
for even the hardest de- 
hoy me capacity 
Met! is compatible 
rg and ean 


Methodism by their 
less devoted, usefi 
duties of our system t 
laborers? And wouldan 
just such men be unsuits 
mands of our work ? 
not imply moral incapacit 
with large minds, 

ploy them on the sublimest seale of their powers. We 
soberly believe that such minds, imbued with the 
evangelic spirit, ¢ an find nowh a more congenial 
of self-devotion and s Men of 














posed of 













does 





as Well it 





-else 


levelopment. 





sphere 
less capacity have been signally useful among us, but 
it has been appropriately asked, * What would be th 
standing of Methodism at this moment, if the mass of 


our ministry had added to their natural powers the 
acquired talents of such men!’ Its banners would in 
all probability be waving over most of the world.” 


Publishing 
a well- 


Methodist 


rennessee,”” we 


From the “ Southern 
House, Nashville, 
printed duodecimo, entitled Progress: 
ed with Particular Refi rence to the Methodist E’pis- 
copal Chure h, South. The author, the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Sasnett, is, if we may judge from his book, 
quite a young man; inexperienced at any rate 
in the art of composition. He has many good 
thoughts, and offers several suggestions that are 
worthy of consideration, especially by the minis 
ters of the Church for whose benefit they 
made public. He is, however, so full of iteration, 
his ideas are so dim, and so vaguely expressed, 
and his sentences are so involved that the read- 
ing of his volume is hard work. 

It is divided into sections denominated, suc- 
cessively, the Educational Function, the Litera- 
ture Function, the Eleemosynary Function, the 
Missionary Function, and the Spiritual Fune- 
tion. With regard to Edueation, he contends, 
that it should be wholly in the hands of the 
Laymen are no longer to be entrusted 
and local preachers he 


have 


consider=- 





are 


clergy. 

with this * Function,” 

ignores utterly :— 
“The ministry are the leading representatives of the 


Church in her organie capacity, everywhere, and 
‘ially in Methodism; and their immediate manage- 





espe 
ment of ceney as appointed to it by the Church, 
thror constituted authorities, is necessary to 





and intimate connection of the 
Church with it. The fulfillment of this condition at 
once determines it to be a constituent part of Church 
opera at once gives to it the Guprimatur of 
the Church—and allving it everywhere through the 
connectional bond of the ministry with her function- 


secure the most perfect 
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aries, makes it, in the most intimate sense, an integral 
part of her system. 

This seems very much like “ progress ’’ back- 
ward. We rejoice rather when pious laymen, 
men who haye not solemnly vowed to devote 
themselves wholly to the work of the ministry, 
are found in academies, schools, and colleges, 
guiding the studies of the young. 


round the same idea, Mr. Sasnett continues :— 


“Methodism may enact her regulations, expressive 
of her sense of the value of education and of her con- 













fidence in particular institutions. She may even con- 
tribute ber means and patrons uge, and while all this 
powerfully promote the interests of education as 


yet as long as she withholds her ministry, whose 
business it is understood to be to manage all her organic 
operations, from the immediate conduct of her educa- 
in that very policy, discredits 
as one of her own legitimate 















itions, 


ss education 


she, 


“y stem of the Church, 
e t f the highest capa- 
s to make tional ope rations tributary 
rown advancement.” 





r. Sasnett has a very high opinion of the 


superior sanctity and wisdom of the ministry, 
and so mean a one of the laity, that he repu- 
diates with great horror and at great length all 
idea of any participancy of the latter in the 
management of Church affairs. He says :— 











“ The very fact that ecclesiastical government has its 
orizin direetly in God, and is made for the people and 
not by them —the very fact that it is theocratic in its 
character— furnishes an argument, that it is not to be 
popularized by a general partici] ancy of the masses in 
it; but rather that it is to be excl ively in the hands 
of the ministry, that its theveratic character may be 

ned, When the masses participate in the 
tofthe Church, their v conscious power 













lL control it, reduces it to their own level, 

‘its sanctity and awe; but when in the 

he ministry, the very sacredness of the trust 

I im them tends to inspire them with an 

awful sense of its character and their own high respon- 

sil llity, while the removal of it above the laity and the 

commit it tu those whose office and position 
they r ! peculiar reverence, contributes 

greatly to the respect they entertain for it, and to the 

cultivation of a right sense of the dignity and authority 

of God's law.” 
In discussing “the Missionary Function,” 
Mr, Sasnett gives some very good advice to 


slaveholders. He assures them that slaves 
“have immortal souls,” and asserts what many 
of them did not know before, and certainly we 
did not, namely, that “the very reason of the 
distinctive organization of the Methodist Church, 
South, grew out of her unwillingness to relin- 
quish her privilege to serve the slaves of the 
South.” 

Lest, however, he might be thonght to be 
tainted with unpopular and Christian  senti- 
ments upon the subject, he takes occasion to 
declare that “slavery, both abstractly and con- 
cretely, is defensible on the ground of both 
philosophy and Scripture ;” and, looking away 
beyond the pitiful handful of fanatical aboli- 
tionists, he seems to suppose the whole world is 
arrayed against that favorite institution of the 
southern states. He says, 
tract we must conclude :— 





“The world may vent their fanatie spleen, and spend 
their time in vain and hollow rantings in behalf of the 
southern necro, while the thousands of the destitute in 
their own midst are perishing in squalor and moral 
wretchedness; but let us, conscious of the superiority 
of the condition of this people »ve that of all others 
of like grade in any society—conscious of the abstract 
right and moral propriety of the 








She lowers and degrades it from the posi- | 


Revolving 








and with this ex- | 


institution itself— | 


more earnestly than ever address ourselves to the work 
of their salvation, and prove ourselves their best 
friends, by our direct efforts to elevate their moral con- 
dition and promote their real welfare. 

Corsica: Picturesque, Historical, 
with a Sleetch of the Barly Life of Napoleon and an 
Aecount of the Bonaparte, Paoli, and other prinei- 
pal Fumilies, translated from the German of 
Ferdinand Gregorovius by Edward Joy Morris. 
Philadelphia, Parry § M’Millan. Mr. Morris, 
to whom we are indebted for this translation, 
was formerly United States Charge d’Afiairs at 
Naples. The work had, indeed, already been 
done into English, by Alexander Muir, and was 
published in Constable’s Miscellany of loreign 
Literature. From a hasty comparison of the 
two, we incline to give the preference to the 
version of our own countryman. They are both 
perhaps equally faithful, but that of Mr. Morris 
appears the more spirited. 

As to the work itself, it is the only accessible 
source of reliable information relative to a part 
of the world full of interesting associations. 
Its practical history and social customs, its 
heroic struggle for independence, the patriotism 
and devotedness displayed by the Corsicans in 
the bloody contest with Genoa, its geology, 
botany, and statistics, are all treated with suf- 
ficient minuteness; and the account of the 
author’s tour through the island in the year 
1852, abounds with graphical descriptions and 
illustrative anecdotes. Some new facts in the 
arly life of the Napoleon are given, and a 
glowing tribute is paid to the memory of Paoli, 


of whom we have an admirable likeness: 


and Social, 





“His memory,” says our author, “is held in the 
highest reverence by his countrymen, The Corsicans 
are proud of Napoleon because he was their com- 
patriot; but, at the mention of Paoli’s name, their 
eyes kindle like those of a son when allusion is made 
to the virtues of a deceased father. It is impossib 

for a man to be more honored and beloved after de: ath 
than Pasquale Paoli; if posthumous fame be a second 





ve 





life, then this, the greatest man of Corsica and Italy, 
yet lives in the freshest bloom of existence in the 
hearts of the old men who saw him face to face, and in 





those of the Corsican children who are stimulated by 
his example to lofty deeds and patriotic inspir: itions. 
There is no higher title than tnat of Father of his 
Country; it has often been misapplied and perverted 
by sycophantic a but in Corsica [ recognized 
its full force and truth. Paoli presents a fine contrast 
to Napoleon, love of man against self loyve—no curses 
of the dead to blight his name. At Napoleon’s nod 
millions were slaughtered to satisfy his lust of fame and 
conquest. The blood which Paoli shed was poured 
out for liberty. The glory of no battle-field encircles 
his memory; but the foundation of a public school 
ap pears to me more honorable and meritorious than 
the bloodstained laurels of Marengo and the Pyramids.” 





We have not space for further extracts, and 
lay down the volume with reluctance. It de- 
serves a place in every respectable library. 


Wood of this city have published, 
Dr. Bedford’s Lectures on the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 'The lectures 
are not of a scientifie character merely, but 
designed equally for the profession and the 
private citizen. They embody the results of 
the doctor’s long and varied experience, are 
full of practical advice, and written in a most 
attractive style. Take, as a specimen, the: fol- 
lowing as introducing his subject, and the 
spirit with which he enters upon his werk :— 


The Messrs. 
in a neat octavo, 





“ Woman, from her infancy to old 4 
constant interest; and it is not strange that 
tender, and yet so full of endearments, 


a being so 


} 9 
should have 















t! 


1c admiration of the philosopher and the 
ses of the por Her history is but the nar- 
disease, our 
her duty 





ith, she is o 








1a" 





solace; and 





to society, she is tl 





s in affliction: ¢ 
of adversity, she in- 
Who has not 
and the en- 
lark hour of 
left to the 
rid, the 
preciate the 
r vows. 










hus- 





* Ther nk mv tears while vet t fall; 
“ t 1 I w m; 
1 knowest 1° lita 
“g brow one ‘ 
N r 
A Toot ! i t 
I t ' whos 
I r t} 


“ As wife, mother, sister—in a word, in every si 








tion in life. virtuous woman is the kind and f¢ 
of mar Is it, therefore, not due to this self-se 
being, that we, who Know so well how to vs 


should labor assiduously to diminish the 
sufferings and ass the sorrows incident to her sex. 
The duty of i 


rows, and res 


excellence 





u how to as ge these sor- 
ie perils by which she is 
surrounded, devolves on me: and [ need not say that 

most faithfully to perform this office.” 


I wil ehucavor 
The w7it W 
all-wise and beneficent 

». D., &e. 
rchant, by the name of Burnett, 
ill, a certain amount of money to 
itervals of forty years, in two pre- 
the 4 the E 
is a God: that he is good, wise, and 
these } 
wo competitions, At th 
he first prize was awarded to Dr. 





: the tness of Reason and Nature to an 


by the Rey. John 


’ 
“pce 
eator 
Creator, 





Srv 


t idences 


miums for 
that there 
all-powerful, &e. I 


best essays on 
zes there have 
e former, forty 


or 





years ago, th 


Brown of Aberdeen, and the second to Dr. Sum- 
ner, now Archbishop of Canterbury, for works 
already almost forgotten. At the competition 
in the present year, the first prize, (£1,800) 


ym, of 
to Dr. 





was awarded to the Rev. 
and the second, 
» yolume now before us. 


R. A. 'Thomps 


£00 





incolnshire 3 
Tulloch, f 

Mr. Ti 
us: but the Jessrs. Carter, of this city, having 
obtained an early copy, have given to the Am- 
a beautiful volume, the sue- 
It 
into four sections, treating respect- 








rompson’s essay has not yet reached 





erican public, in 
cessful candidate for the second premium. 
is divided 

ively of th 
illustratis from 
sources, moral intuitive evidence, and diftical- 


principles of inductive evidence, 


evidence ag 


rreat variety of 


ties regarding the divine wisdom and good- 
ness cach of these points is elaborated with 





full strength of the argument is 


skill, and the 
brought out. 

A Refutation of the Theological Works of Thomas 
Paine, not noticed by Bishop Watson tn his Apol- 
ogy for the Bible, by Thomas O, Summers, D.D. 
This little book (eighty-four pages, 1Smo,) is 


vk 
from the pre ssofthe Methodist Ep scopal Church, 


Nouth, It is not exactly a refutation of “the 
Works,’ but of some statements in the Works 
of Paine not noticed by Bishop Watson. The 
uthor truly observes: “ The cause of truth 


hing by the courteous manner 
\ The and 
gentleness of Christ are well adapted to disarm 
Bible, and secure a candid 


in proof of 


s unyt 


in which it is defended. meekness 


" 1 to the at- 
ed 


tention to the arguments addu 


‘ riginal.”’ 


Unfortunately, 


however, 
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in his ** Refutation of Paine’s Works,” he treats 
Paine himself with anything but courtesy ; and, 
unlike the good bishop referred to, exhibits 
none of the meekness and gentlen ss of Christ. 
Judged by his own standard, therefore, his little 
book is not well adapted to disarm opposition 
and secure candid attention to his arguments, 
Paine is accused of “the foulest ingratitude 
and the most diabolical malignity ;” of ‘an 
atrocious libel ;”’ of “acting the part of a con 








summate hypocrite ;” of “corrupt and abomi- 
nable principles: and on the authority of one 
who professed to know Paine in his lifetime, 
Dr. Summers spatters his pages with the cpi- 
thets “ dishonest,” “a liar,” “a beastly drunk- 
ard.” The may be all true enough; 
but we submit that they have nothing to do 
with the strength or weakness of the infidel’ 


charges 


arguments, and are sadly out of place in the 
pages of a minister of Christ, whose ob} 


ject is 
not to blac 


ken character, but to defend truth 

and win over the deluded yotaries of error. 
Which: th: 

press of Garrett & Co. 


Right or the Left? ¥rom the 
A novel, or rather 
series of highly wrought and overdrawn im- 


a 


probabilities, designed to serve the cause of 
Christianity ; but by no means likely to effect 
that object. The author is of the monochro- 
matie school, and paints each of his characters 


with one color only; the black is of the black- 
est, the white without a shadow, and the red 
of the bloodiest hue, laid on wich a thick brush 





um unsparing hand. 


Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D., 
labors more abund- 


and ; 


The 


by Thomas Jackson.—*“ In 





ant.” To the subject of the memuvir Lef 
may be applied this language of the apostle 


since 


greater propriety than to any other man 
the days of John Wesley. He entered the min- 
istry at th ‘or more than 
half 

labored in the Lord’s vineyard. During this 
whole period he traveled from six to eight 
thousand miles annually, and on an average was 


age of eighteen, and 
a century, with unparalleled diligence, 





engaged in public services twelve times a week, 
In the different circuits to which he was ap» 
pointed he had, usually, a younger minister as 
an assistant, upon whom devolved the week-day 


labors and pastoral visitations, while Mr. New- 


ton was left at liberty to attend missionary 
meetings, dedications, and other special ser- 
vices in various parts of Great Britain and Tre- 
land; always so arranging his work as to be 


He preached, 
says his biographer, more sermons at the open- 


chapel 
! 


with his own people on Sunday. 


anniversaries 


nuree 


ing of chapels, and at : 


than any ten men in the connexion. Irom t 
to four thousand chapels were erected during 
the period of his extraordinary popularity, and 
ening of the greater part of them 
aid, 
Some one having expressed a hope that Mr. 
Newton kept an account of his almost innumer- 
able journeyings, sermons, speeches, and ad- 
dresses, he re pire d: “IfI did, ho one would be- 


and at the o} 
he was present and rendered his efficient 





lieve it.” It was once observed, in his presence, 
that he addressed from year to year a greater 
number of people than perhaps any other living 
; to which he replied, after a pause, “* The 
greater is my responsibility.” And this, amid 
all the incense of praise fanned by the breath 


mal 




















BOOK } 


of an unparalleled popularity, was the prevail- 
and absorbing sentiment of his soul—his 


ing 
re + pc? to his God. 
Of course the life of such a man cannot be 


otherwise than deeply interesting. Mr. Jack- 
son had something to write about—ample ma- 
rials; and it is to his credit that he has not 
followed the track of most of the biographers 
of the present age who aim, apparently, to make 
as big a book as possible, and palm upon their 
happy readers page after page of matters 
‘evant and unimportant. In this respect 
our author deserves well of the public. He has 
condensed a narrative extending over a period 
of half a century into the moderate compass 
of little than four hundred duodecimo 





ly 
ul 


more 


pages, and our enterprising publishers, Jessrs. 
Carlton & Phillips, have lust no time in giving 


us the volume in a style of betitting elegance. 


three 
Brothers.—J acob 


Bmma; or the Misfortune g of a Belle.— 
Harry ra Abbott, well known 
as a writer of story-books for children, has ad- 


vanced to a higher, if not more useful walk 
of literature, and with considerable success. 
Emma is really a nice little novel. She has her 


three misfortunes; but in the end is married to 
a “ventleman of considerable fortune, and a 
very agreeable man in his person and manners 

All the other prominent young ladies are also 


ly married in the course of the story, and 





happi 








good advice is civen to misses who may be 
matrimonially inclined. Bashful young gentle- 
men, too, ay learn how to go through the 
dread ordeal of what is called “ popping the 
question,” without fear of a rebutf. Mr. Ver- 
non, a very shrewd Yankee lawyer, writes a 
letter to his inamorata, which very adroitly 
puts the responsibility upon her. Instead of 
offering himself directly, he says in effeet— 
“* My if you will have me I will make 
you r.’ Here is his letter. It is cer- 
tainl) xlel in its way :—- 
_ Th inclosed note 
“ of a highly confiden- 
t ced to be married, or if 
r reason you prefer not to receive a conti- 


















inication from me, | return it to 

either with or hout a reply to this 

Wh ‘r you receive the note, or de- 

it, I ll be sure you act from some 

: tantial re und omy friendship for 

will inue as strong as it has ever been. 

‘Very truly yours, EpwarbD VERNON.” 

age of biog aphies. Memoirs of 

ind of the living swarm around us 

an incessant buzzing. <A wag 


Eo ere 
of editorial announce- 
ho is not engaged on an auto- 
memoirs are not in the 


and there is a precedent 


propric ty 





phy ; or whose 








course of preparation ; 
for this m ~— kind of information. We read 
under the telegraphic head of a daily paper— 


At/antie has not arrived,” as we did from 
week to week some time ago; but the joke is 
somewhat stale now, “Sebastopol not yet tak- 





en.” But to the subject of memoirs. We have 
had Barnum, done by himself, and Greeley mag- 
nitied by a fric nd. We have now James Gordon 


Times, by @ Journalist, 


from the 
Until « nlightened 
nearly 


Bennett and his 
press of Strings r& Townsend, 
by this closely-printed ducdecimo, of 


five hundred pages, we had not the most re- 
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a of the virtues of this man’s character. 
His honesty is described as incorruptible ; his 
benevolence, we are assured, is excessive ; and 
his general morality is painted in colors abso- 
lutely startling. Bennett says of himself :— 


mote idk 





“ Conscious of virtue, integrity, and the purest prin- 
ciples, I can easily smile at the assassins and defy thei 
daggers. My life has been one invari: series ot 

efforts, useful to the world and honorable to mysel 
efforts to create an honorable reputs ation during lite 
and to leave something after my death for which po>- 
terity may honor my memory. 


All this, and a great deal 
crapher proves, apparently to his own satisfae- 
tion. True, his hero has been charged with 
almost every conceivable vice—falsehood, slan- 
der, smuttiness, levying black-mail; has been 
fined by the courts, and horsewhipped in the 
streets; but he smiles as he wraps himself in 
his self-complacent mantle, and the writer of 
his memoir grins with him as he declares that 
* All men have rejoiced when he (Bennett) has 
taken sides with them. No man, society, sect, 
enterprise or institution exists, that is not made 
proud when met by his (Bennett’s) favor, or 
that does not feel reproved and rebuked by 
his criticism.” If not applicable to the efforts 
of the biographer, then, certainly, to the treat- 
ment his victim has thus far received from an 








more, the bio- 





ungrateful public, we suggest as a motto for 
the next edition, Falstatf’s ejaculation—* How 
this world is given to lying!” 

Higgins d Perkinpine, of Philadelphia, have 
sent us A Voir e from the Pious Dead of th: Med- 
ical Profession. It consists of brief, and, for 
the most pots, well-written memoirs, of eight 


eminent physicians and surgeons, who exe mpli- 
fied the beauty of the Christian religion in their 
lives, and in their departing hours illustrated 
its sustaining power. ‘The work from the 
pen of a physician, Dr. Henry J. Brown, who 
fayors us also with a preliminary dissertation 
on “The Cross as the Key to all Knowledge.” 
We commend the volume to the general reader, 
while, in the language of the preface, “To 
medical men of every these memoirs 
come with singular force, involving, as they do, 
the modes of thought, the associations, and the 
difficulties common to the medical profession. 





is 


class 


| Their testimony is as the united voice of breth- 


ren of the same toils, proclaiming a heavenly 
rest to the weary pilgrim. It comes, too, un- 
embarrassed with any considerations of interest, 
or mere purpose of sect or calling.” 


The Missing Bride; or, Miriam the Avenger, 
(Literson, Philadelphia,) is a tale by Mrs, South- 
worth, said to be founded on fact. We have 


to get no further 
heroine, which, 
the work, 


not read it, having been able 
than the description the 
believing it to be a fair sample of 
we copy — 


of 









* Edith’s nature and the style of her beauty was \ 
} Ifer form was of medium size and perfes 
Iter beautiful head set upon her falling 
Hier compte xion was of the purest semi- 
transparent fairness, seen in the white sea-shell. Mer 
forehead was shaded hy fine, silky, black 1 
light as to be lifted by every breeze, 


wavering soft shadows upon her pearly cheeks. 
eyes were long-shaped, dark, vailed, 
her countenance the most dreamy ¢ 

ever saw. Her beautiful bust was daintils 
her graceful limbs delicately rounded and 





and drooping- 










tapering.” 
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New-York East 


of our regular contributors, is 


De. Wiepon, of tl 
Conterence, one 
i are happy to learn, in the pre- 
paration of a Commentary on the New Testa- 


ment, designed 


, a5 we 


to be practical in its character, 
id adapted to family reading and the use of 
We antic ipate a work of 


bible classes. creat 





Andrew Manship, a Methodist min- 
Philadelphia C 


th 


ister of the 


¢ 
oO 


has, in 


nference, 
cour preparation for 
“ Thirteen 
Itinerancy.” 


press, a volume, 


Years Exp rience in the 


entitled 


* Moredun, a Tale of the Twelve Hundred and 
Ten,” said to have been written by Sir Walter 
Scott, has been republished inthis country. It 
not imitation of Scott’s 
style: at least 30 say the critics who have ex- 
t; and one of them, a writer in the 
Athenwum, declares that it could not possibly 
been written until u's after Scott 
died. Here is the proof. Chapter iv of vol. i 
be “In one of the ets which 
wound up tortuously from the Sandhill to the 


is even a successful 


amined i 


have some 


ye 


fins: narrow 


stre 


Castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne—some traces of 
which still resist the improving hands of time, 
money, and Granger—a man, Xe.” This 
offers us a The story must hav 
been written after Mr. Granger had commenced 
rebuilding Newe 


fror hho l 
} r he 


1832. 


pas- 
date. 


sage 


istle, and probably was writ- 
task. , Scott 


Now 


anger made the purchase 





2 
ida nn 





which ultimately led to the vast alterations in 
Neweastle in August, 1854. It is therefore ab- 
solutely impossible that “ Moredun” could have 
been written until some yeurs after the death 
of Seott. 

Junius, Letters of —The following paragraph 
ppeared in the Bengal Murkaru, published in 
Caleutta on February I%th la 
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eu i \ |] ‘ bl i or 1 ale 
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At a reeei sal 

in London, hort original letter, written by 
hn Wesley, brought 4 letter of Joseph 
Add ' 2 8 a letter of Robert Burns, 


f John Calvin, 





: and two of Oliver Goldsmith, £15 12 

Wek not how it may be in England, but the 
r f pretended autographs has been ear- 
riedt ral t incredible extent in Germany ;: 
md | m Weimar state that the literary 
unittee engaged in investigating the forgery 
unl sale of autographs attributed to Goethe 
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a) 
Aecord. 

and Schiller have received from various parts 
of Germany twelve thousand manuscripts, the 
owners of which distrust their genuineness. A 
young man, one of the attendants of the Grand 
Ducal Library, and formerly a shoemaker, has 
been arrested, and confesses that for 
he has devoted himself most assiduously to 
meet the public demand for autographs of the 
poets at a reasonable rate, Arrests of venders 
oing on in the Grand Duchy of Weimar, 
in Hanover, and in Prussia. 


two years 


are ¢ 


M. Cortambert, First Secretary of the Socicté 
de Geographic, has published a map of the cele- 
brities of France, showing the distribution of 
talent over the country by indicating the birth- 
places of the great men. It appears, from this 
map, that the district of La Manche has pro- 
duced the greatest number of poets, historians, 
philosophers, and artists ;—that the part of the 
he North the eradle of 
most of the great warriors ;—that orators, natu- 


country near t Sea is 
ralists, physicians, and inventors, were mostly 
born in the regions of the Mediterranean ;—and 
that number of 

fairly balanced between the Mediterranean and 
La Manche, 


} Bes ns nd lay vi 12 
the politicians and iawyers 13 


The Town Library of Triest 
seven hundred and 
editions of I’ trareh’s Poems, an 
and twenty-three of the w 
Second, (Eneas Sylvius Piccolomi: 
Trieste.) The Library contains at 
twenty-four thousand volumes, 


is said t 


sess 


Seventy-two 





In \ wor 


on commerce, navigation, geography, «ec, Last 





to the collection 
JEneas Sylvius. 


A Biblical and Theological Dictioncry, on an 
enlarged plan, is in course of compilation, by 
Professor Strong, of Flushing, Lo 
sisted by Dr. M’Clintock. 


The Dra 


ng Island, « 


of Shakspea ‘C.— 


wes 





almost innumerable editions of th 
nother course of preparation by M 
li ll, ( sondon. It is to be 

r » be more perfect, 





and illustrations 
The edit 


r has 
ommunication ol 





will give a 
t copy of the 
it 8, wid ua p 





for other rarities. 

The rsialist, Dr 
of Ludwigsburg, (author of * The 
has retired, we are told, from the 
ics, and has devoted himself to literary pursuits 
of a more pe nature. He 


ud valuable researches as to the 


famous contro, 





iceable is making 


minute a lives 





of the older poets and artists of his Suabian 
fatherland; and after having published some 
years since a very interesting biography of 


Schubart, the patriotic prisoner of the Hohen- 
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Asperg, he is now preparing a work on the old 
Wurtemberg poet, Frischlin, who, after having 
been incarcerated for his various vehement 
writings in the Castle of Hohen-Urach, tried to 
escape, but in scaling one of the high walls 
broke his skull, and died in the attempt. Revo- 
lutionary characters, it appears, are still most 
attractive to the learned doctor, even after hav- 
ing retired himself from the scene of agitation. 
Monographies of this kind, however, cannot fail 
to be of the greatest use to the history of Ger- 
man literature in general. 


yofessor Agassiz announces the publication 
of a truly great and noble contributign to sci- 
ence. It to be embraced in ten quarto 
volumes, of about three hundred pages each, 
and each illustrated by some twenty plates. It 
will contain the results ,of the studies of his 
life, and especially of his embryological inves- 
tigations, embracing about sixty monographs | 
from all classes of animals, especially those | 
characteristic of this continent; also descrip- | 
tions of a great number of new species and 
genera, accompanied with accurate figures and 
anatomical details. If the subscription shall 
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Arts and 


Sculpture in the United States. — At the com- | 
mencement of the American Revolution there 
stood in the Bowling Green, New-York, a statue | 
of George the Third; and, during the retreat | 
of the Americans before the advancing British 
army, the indignant populace decapitated the | 
statue and demolished the pedestal with every | 
mark of resentment. From that day to a period 
little short of half a century nothing in the 
nature of a statue was seen in the Union, if we 
except that ashington (by Houdon) in the 
capital of Virgina. This glorious statue, so 
fully representing the majestic dignity of the 
original, may be as truly termed the father of 
American sculpture as the subject of it is the 
‘Father of his Country.’ It struck the first 
blow at that prejudice in the American mind 
which blinded it to the usefulness and noble 
of an art which gives to virtue a pe- 
lestal, and to patriotism a permanent form and 
he eyes of the millions whom they 
have blessed with freedom and happiness, The 
spacious halls of the capitol at Washington 
were almost destitute of sculpture till within a 
very few years. In the Hall of Representatives 
were a colossal plaster figure of Liberty, and a 
fine marble one of History, adorning the clock ; 
in the Rotunda, a series of panels, containing 
mniscrable basso-redievo scenes from American his- 
tory; and in the tympanum, over the east front 
of the capitol, a very /ow relief allegorie group. 
All these were by Italian hands. In 1847 the 
Greek Slave was placed on exhibition in New- 
York. A painter-friend of the sculptor went 
over from Italy and undertook the enterprise 
entirely at his own risk and expense ; and not- 
withstandiag the strong repugnance that ex- 
isted in many minds to the public exhibition 





mission 


place before t 
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warrant the undertaking, a volume will be pub- 
lished yearly in the best style of typography 
and lithography, each volume being complete 
in itself. Vive hundred subscriptions (at $12 
each vol., payable on delivery) will be neces- 
sary to ensure the cost of the enterprise. 


Rev. William Hunter.—This gentleman, for- 
merly editor of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
has been elected to the Kramar Professorship 
of Hebrew and Biblical Literature in Allegheny 
College. Mr. Hunter is reputed to be a very 
thorough Hebrew scholar, 


The first number of a New Quarterly, en- 
titled The National Review, has made its ap- 
pearance in London. Its publishers make large 
promises. The following are the contents of 
the initial number:—1l. The Administrative 
Problem; 2. William Cowper; 3. The Planets ; 
4, Ewald’s Life of Christ; 5. Novels and Poems 
by the Rey. C. Kingsley; 6, Romanism, Pro- 
testantism, and Anglicanism; 7. Goethe and 
Werther; 8. International Duties and the Pres- 
ent Crisis; 9. Summary of Theology and Phi- 
losophy ; 10. Books of the quarter. 
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of a naked statue, it was so judiciously con- 
ducted as in some measure to disarm serious 
opposition. Enthusiastic and reiterated 
peals were made on behalf of the sculptor, 
cramped for the means of pursuing his studies 
in a foreign land, and his right to a generous 
reception of his first statue among his country- 
men. The uational pride and sympathy were 
thus aroused to such a pitch as to postpone to 
some future day the duty of impartial criticism 
upon the merits of the work itself. Under 
such favorable auspices the statue was taken 
through the States, everywhere received by the 
masses as @ work of almost miraculous power, 
and giving to thousands for the first time the 
opportunity and pleasure of looking upon a sta- 
tue in marble. The result to the artist was 
celebrity and money, and numerous valuable 
from states and individuals — 
placing him at once in an easy, if not inde- 
pendent position, Since the year 1546, Mr. 
Powers has sent from his workshop no less 
than five Greek Slaves, three Visher-Boys, one 
Eve, one Calhoun, Washington, all full- 
sized statues ; forty busts of Proserpine, seve- 
ral of Diana, Psyche, Washington, Fisher-Boy, 
and Slave, and a large number of portrait busts, 
still having on hand, in various stages of prog- 
ress, a great many works of a similar kind. It 
may be truly divined that posterity will not 
have to go a-begging for a sight of his works, 
Many artists, for a much less recompense, would 
cheerfully embrace an exile to such a country 
as Italy; few, however, there will be who will 
find the two together. The increasing patron- 
age of sculpture in the United States is not 
now limited to this one of its professors; others 
are beginning to receive that to which they 
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his cis military associates in that day of 
trial. ef es are all to be of bronze. 
When completed, it will be one of the most 
striking monun ts of modern times in gene- 
ral « t l artistic pow The sculptor has 
received ¢ the past ye highly com- 
plimentary | rative con on from his 
government to fill one ef the pediments of the 

of the capitol. It will give scope 

3 the highest departments of 





n, mposition, action, and 
expression, and lucid rendering of his story. 
His long and si e studies in Rome, and his 


are the surest guarantees of 
ge 
work his name may be 


as the capitol stands. 


Copying Lauper, or Manifold Writer.—Mix well 
together until it forms a uniform paste, lamp- 
l id; rub this mixture over a good 
it is thoroughly 
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jack and | 
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nated ; then wip the superfluity with a soft 
rag When writir ce this copying paper 
under the sheet to be written upon, and over 
another sheet whereon the copy is desired: as 
the writing is performed, a faithful copy will 


be impr n the bottom paper. 


s IX, and the 
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( ption Lhe corner-stone of the monument 
] hist mimemorate Pius IX. and his deei- 
sion of the Immaculate Conception, “is now a 
Cardinal Frans« ni, pre fect of the 

nugregation, conducted the ceremonies 

presence of the professors and pupils of the 





several colleves, and the resident dignitaries of 





the Church; Archbishop Cullen of Dublin, the 
Archbishops of Australia, Armenia, Canada, 
&e., who proceeded processionally to the site in 


the Piazza di Spagna, Chie Ave 
Stello. A parch memoir of the 
ym, and the coins of the Holy 
” the day con- 
The pope 


iting the hymn 
Maria 


nent 0 
dogmatic 


memorials of 


fided to the leaden cet 


mee, are al ny 


in marble, 





: : . i 
did not partici; course, in these solemn- 
ities, plausive « is pontificate. The colossal 
obelisk excavated by Pius VI. in 1777, from the 





ruins of a Benedictin tution, is to be ap- 
It will be erected 
1 + 


estal t 


propriated on this 
upon a bi 
in height, on which 


wenty-four feet 
are to stand the marble 


statues of the prophets who have 








proj spoken in a 
spe cial manner of tl Vir 1, that is to say, of 
Moses, Isaiah, David, and Ezekiel, and the 
several sides of ich are to be ornamented 
with symbolic basso-relievos: the arms of Pius 
IX. and his memorable decree being conspic- 
uously displayed in bron The column itself 


rand twe 


without including the eapit 


is four feet in diamet nty-six in height, 
il, a beautiful e 
position, designed for the oc 
the the Virgin interwoven with the 
lily as the sign of purity, and the olive as the 
symbol of peace. On this will rest a platform 
for four figures of the Evangelists supporting a 


m- 
asion, comprising 


initials of 





globe, as the footstool 


teen feet 


of a bronze Virgin, thir- 


in height, with a coronal of stars, in 
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the act of thanking Heaven for the new giory 
added to her name by the pontifical decree, and 
imploring peace on earth. The whole height 
of the monument will exceed seventy feet. 


Statue of Beethoven.—This s} lendid work of 
art, which Mr. Charles C. Perkins, a devoted 
admirer of the great composer, has caused to 
be cast at the Royal Foundery of Munich froma 
model furnished by one of our mest eminent 
sculptors, has recently arrived in Boston, and 
is now on exhibition the sculpture 
of the Atheneum, where it constantly attracts 
delighted Mr. Perkins, with elegant 
munificence, has destined this splendid work to 


in 


callery 


crowds. 


| occupy a niche in the Boston Music Hall, and 


Boston may now claim to possess the only 
statue of Leethoven in existence, except that 
erected in Bonn, and probably the best ideal 
representation of him ever attempted. The 
departure of the statue from Munich for Amer- 
ica was celebrated by a grand musical festival, 
at which the king and the royal family parti- 
cipated, 

Colonel Rarlinson 
from Bagdad, haying 
eavations in Assyria and Babylonia, which he 
has been superintending for the last thr 
on behalf of the Trustees of the British 
The results of these excavations hav 
in part reached the Museum, but tl 
uable portion of them are still 
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brought to a close the ex- 
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Tnereasing the Siz of Flowers. — A 
turist of the suburbs of Versailles, 
the physiology of the vegetable kin, 
ceived the idea that the smallness of certain 
plants—the violet, for example—was owing to 
an atmospheric pressure too great for their deli 
cate Having fixed this idea in his 
mind, the florist conceived the noti: ing 
his idea into practice. 
a small balloon, rendered sufliciently tig 





he 
Sill 


organs, 


n of 





Providing himse 





prevent the escape of any gas, he lanched it 
into the air, having attached to it a silken cord 
twelve hundred meters long. Instead of a car, 


the balloon sustained a flower-pot of Parma vio- 
lets. This experiment has been going on ali 
two months with the most wonderful results, 
in the shape of violets as large as Bengal roses, 
It is expected that the above experim nt n 
be turned to some account. 
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Mr. Donn Platt, the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation at Paris, has written a letter to 
his friends in Cineinnati, Ohio, urging them to 
raise $2,000 by subscription, for the purchase 
‘ral W ashineton, 
und which 
House 


of an original portrait of Gen 
which is now offered for sal 
he thinks would adorn the new State 
Ohio. He says :— 
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of him taken at that period, at a time befor 
had left its nm s—indeed, in the prime and vigor 
of his life. The pieture was at one tim > 

i , When the price was l ) 





while now it can be had for $2,000. 
mn, fixed at ¥1,00 eacl 
nup, and this valu I 
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patriotism of my native state. 








